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DEDICATION.  v 

die  as  I  have  lived-  a  curate.    I  do  not, 
however,  on  this  account  repine.     I  am 
not  fo  unreafonable  as  to  think  that  the 
revenues  of  any  eflabhfhment  can  be  fo 
extenlive  as  to   gratify  the  vie\i.s    of 
every  candidate ;  nor  fo  vain  as  to  ima- 
gine that  my  merits  or  fer vices  entitle 
me  to  any  extraordinary  ihare  :   and  I 
mention  the   circumftance   chiefly  to 
prove  that,  though  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Eftablifhment,  I  can  write  in  its  defence 
as  dilintereftedly  as  a  Layman;  and  that 
I  am  neither  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
lofing  my  prefent  preferment,   nor  by 
the  hope  of  new  acquiiitions. 

The  preparing  of  this  nevv'  edition 
for  the  prefs  has  coft  me  fome  reading 
and  fome  pains,  and  1  muft  confefs  that 
I  am  a  little  felicitous  with  refpedt  to 
its  reception  among  men  of  fenfe  and 
candovir ;  fhould  your  Lordfhip,  in  par- 
ticular. 


vi  DEDICATION.  j 

ticular,  continue  to  think  my  labour  \ 
not  fruitlefsly  employed,  it  v/ill  afford  ' 
real  fatisfadtion  to 


Your  Lordfhip's 
Moft  faithful  and  obliged  fervant, 


G.  GREGORY. 

Bedford-£.o<w. 


Chapel-Sireet,  \ 
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Description  of  the  Frontispiece  to 
Vol.  I. 

N"  I,  An  Inftrument  refembling  in  fome  Sort  the  Talons 
of  Carnivorous  Birds,  with  which  the  Bodies  of  the 
Martyrs  were  lacerated :  preferved  in  the  Mufeuna  of  the 
Vatican. 
3,  The  Boia,  or  Brazen  Collar  with  Iron  Spikes,  which  was 
faflcned  about  the  Necks  of  the  Chriftians  in  Prifon,andby 
the  Ring  of  which  they  were  chained. 

Career  illigata  duris  colla  boiis  impedit. 

Prudent.  Hymn  i.  Perift.  45. 
Et  chalybs  attrita  colla  gravibus  ambit  circulis. 

Ibid.  72, 


From  the  Original  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum  at  Veletri. 


3,  ^n  Iron  Tenter-Hook  driven  into  the  Skull  of  a  Martyr ; 
found  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Agnes.  Vid.  Mamach.  as 
cited  in  N*5. — Prudent.  Arevel.  ib. 

4,  Pincers ;  copied  from  thofe  preferved  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter. 
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JL  O  be  ignorant  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  efta- 
blifhment,  corruption,  and  reformation  of  the 
religion  we  profefs,  is  not  only  unpleafant, 
but  difgraceful.  The  well-difpofed  Chriftian 
however,  who  is  neither  poflefled  of  much 
learning  nor  of  much  leifure,  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  gratify  his  laudable  curiofity  in  this 
refpe(St  from  any  of  the  voluminous  hiftories 
of  the  Church,  which  have  been  hitherto 
publiflied,  and  leaft  of  all  from  the  tedious  and 
almoft  unintelligible  work  of  Mofheim.  Even 
thofe  whofe  profeflion  leads  them  to  thefe 
liudies  (independent  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  thefe  publications)  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  glean  from  them  a  clear  and  diftindt 
hiftory  of  Chriftianity.  I  was  myfelf  fully 
fenfible  of  thefe  inconveniences,  when  en- 
gaged in  a  courfe  of  fludy  preparatory  to 
holy  orders  ;  and  I  determined,  if  Providence 
fhould  ever  grant  me  leifure,  to  attempt  fuch 
a  clear  and  comprehenfive  abridgment  of  ec- 
VoL.  I.  a  clefiaftical 
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clefiaftlcal  hiftory,  as  might  relieve  others  m 
fome  meafure  from  the  difficulties  which  I 
had  experienced. 

Such  were  the  impreffions  under  which 
thefe  volumes  were  originally  compiled.  The 
very  favourable  reception  they  experienced 
from  tlie  public,  and  from  the  two  univerfities 
in  particular,  has  laid  me  under  an  obligation 
to  prefent  them  to  the  world  in  a  more 
pcrfed  form.  Though  the  title-page  only 
fets  forth  that  the  edition  has  been  "  correct- 
ed and  enlarged,"  it  is  yet  proper  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  the  fccond  volume  is  almofl; 
entirely  re-written  ;  and  though  in  the  former 
edition  I  was  indebted  for  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  materials  of  that  volume  to  Mofheim 
and  other  modern  authors,  the  late  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon  is  the  only  one  to  whom  I  have  at 
prefent  a  fimilar  obligation.  In  the  account 
of  the  reformation  in  Germany  I  have  almofl; 
implicitly  followed  him,  and  fometimes  in  his 
own  words ;  and  this  I  was  induced  to  do, 
becaufe  I  could  no  where  find  fo  fafe  and  fo 
good  a  guide.  The  hiftory  of  the  reformation 
in  England  and  Scotland  is  entirely  new,  and 
cannot  fail,  I  truft,  to  be  acceptable  in  this 
county. 

In 
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In  the  firft  volume  alfo  feveral  important 
additions  will  be  found  ;  I  have  taken  fome 
pains  in  particular  to  give  a  clear  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  four  firft  centuries,  which 
was  wanting  in  the  firft  edition  ;  and  in  which 
all  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftories  extant  are  remark- 
ably deficient :  on  the  whole,  indeed,  I  am  not 
confcious  of  having  omitted  any  important  fatffc 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  church. 

It  would  be  a  difplay  of  my  own  poverty, 
if  I  was  to  point  out  all  the  diftind  parts  of 
the  work  in  which  I  have  been  affifted.  Let 
it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  my  obligations  are  great- 
ly increafed  to  tha.i  frienJ,  who  rendered  fuch 
material  fervice  to  the  former  edition.  The 
notes  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
my  truly  learned  and  ineftimable  friend  Mr. 
Henley  of  Rendlefham,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  diftinguilh  by  the  initial  of  his  name;  but 
there  are  many  communications  of  his  which 
could  not  be  fpecified,  becaufe  inferted  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  learned  world  will 
doubtlefs  feel  greatly  obliged  by  his  elaborate 
diflertation  on  the  Vifion  of  Conftantine,  in- 
ferted as  an  appendix  to  the  firft  volume.  I 
am  alfo  under  confiderable  obligations  to  fome 
other  friendsj   whofe  names  would  be  fuffi- 

cient 
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cient  to  give  celebrity  to  any  publication,  but 
whom  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention. 

Though  an  Ecclefiaftic  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  have  endeavoured  to  treat  every 
fed  of  Chriftians  with  candour ;  and  I  can 
truly  fay  that  I  love  and  refpefl  them  all. 
Nothing  would  give  me  more  pain  than  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  mifrcprefented  any. 
I  have  in  general  extracted  my  account  of 
their  tenets  from  their  own  writers ;  and  if  I 
have  been  guilty  of  any  miftake,  it  has  been 
folely  for  want  of  perfect  information  con- 
cerning fhem. 

G.O. 
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CHAP.    I. 


GENERAL  VIEW   OF  THE    HISTORY   OF    RELIGION 
PREVIOUS  TO  THE    BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


Two  Syjlems  of  Religion  prevalent  from  the  early  Ages^  heth 
'  derived  from  the  fame  Source — Origin  of  Paganifm—' 
Mi/lakes  concerning  the  ancient  Traditions — Worjhip  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies — Applying  the  Titles  of  the  Gods 
to  the  early  Monarchs  —  Local  Deities — Idolatry — Na- 
ture of  the  Jewiflj  Religion — State  of  the  World  at  the 
Birth  of  Chriji — Social  Genius  of  Polytheifm — ^Grecian 
Philofophy — Epicurean  —  Peripatetics — Stoics — Platonics 
—  Oriental  Philofophy — Religious  State  ofjudea — Phari- 
fees — Sadducees — EJfenes  —  Civil  State — Herod — Profit 
gacy  of  the  Nation, 

IN  the  great  chain  of  hiftory,  every  event  is  £o 
clofely  connedled  with  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  fo  much  governed  by  the  contingent 
circi]mRances  of  manners,  time,  and  place,  that 
.     Vol.  I.  B  ||| 
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an  account  of  any  given  period,  with  no  rc- 
trofpecn:  whatever  to  pad  tranfaiftions,  would  af- 
ford a  detail  frequently  unintelligible,  and  in  ge- 
neral dry  and  uninterefling.  It  appears  neceffary, 
therefore,  on  theprefent  occafion,  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  fliort  ftatement  of  the  progrefs  of  religion 
from  the  firft  periods  of  fociety,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  judge  properly  of  the  great  importance  of 
theChridian  difpenfation,  and  of  the  caufes  which 
impeded  or  accelerated  its  progrefs. 

The  exuberance  of  human  folly  and  fuperftition 
has  branched  out  into  innumerable  ramifications; 
but  it  would  be  neither  ufeful  nor  convenient  to 
purfue,  with  a  minute  attention,  all  the  me- 
anders of  abfurdity.  Such  a  hiftory  would  be 
little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names,  or  a  dull  re- 
cital of  correfpondent  rites,  and  fimilar  ceremonies. 
In  this  flioit  abftrad  of  religious  hiftory  I  fliall, 
therefore,  conlidcf  the  fnhjed  under  two  divi- 
fions ;  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  and  that  of  the 
|eus.  The  former  will  ferve  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  natural  deviations  of  the  human  mind 
from  reafon  and  truth  ;  the  latter  will  exhibit  the 
miraculous  foundations  of  that  majeftic  ftrudlure, 
which  was  completed  in  the  Chriftian  difpenfation. 

However  different  in  their  progrefs,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  two  great  forms  of  religion 
which  divided  the  whole  of  the  habitable  world  be- 
fore the  birth  ot  Chrift,  proceeded  originally  from 

the  fame  fource. — The  belief  of  a  chaos,  and  cre- 

m 
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ation ;  of  a  deluge,  and  the  re-pedpling  of  the 
world  from  a  fingle   family,  has  pervaded   every 
fyftem  of  religion  with  which  we  are  acquainted*. 
Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  aftonifliing  agreement, 
with  refped  to  thefe  great  fads,  between  the  fen- 
timents  of  diftant  nations ;  I  confefs,  I  know  no 
chain  of  reafoning  which  could  lead  menj  in  a  rude 
ftage  of  fociety,  to  the  adoption  of  fuch  opinions. 
It  appears  a  much  ealier  hypothehs,  that  the  earth 
fhould   have  exifted  from  eternity,  than  that  it 
fliould  have  been  formed,  by  an  Omnipotent  Cre- 
ator, from  a  mafs  of  jarring  materials :  ftill  more 
improbable  and  ufelefs  would  have  been  fuch  a 
fidtion,  as  that  of  a  general  deluge.   Nay,  it  is  well 
known  that  thcfe  fa6h  agree  in  moft  of  the  circum- 
ftances,  as  related  by  the  Pagan  fabulifts  and  hif- 
torians,  with  the  facred  writers ;  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, the  utmoft  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were 
prefer ved    by   tradition,   during    fucceffive   gene- 
rations, till  the  labours  of  the  poets  proved  a  more 
certain  vehicle  to  tranfrait  them  to  pofterity.     It 
is  impoffible  not  immediately  to  fee  the  connexion 
and  fimilarity  between  the  characters  of  Noah  and 
Deucalion  :  and  a  diftinguiilicd  fcholar  of  the  pre- 
fent  age  has  attempted  to  (hew  the  fame  remark- 
able faft  to   be  darkly  (hadowed  in  the  popular 

*  A  valuable  communication  from  Sif  W.  Jojies,  publifhed 
in  the  Bifhop  of  LlandafF's  Sermons  and  Tradls,  has  demon- 
ftrated  that  fuch  are  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  Bramins. 

B  2  iiory 
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ftory  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  *.     The  flight 
from  Babel  is  no  kfs  certainly  commemorated  in 
the  ancient  fables  ;   and  the  fame  eminent  critic 
and  antiquarian  has  made  it  fufficiently  apparent, 
that  the  expedition  of  Bacchus  is  no  other  than  a 
poetical  reprefcntation  of  this  primeval  emigration. 
The  firft  principles  of  religious  knowledge,  im- 
parted to  the  fathers  of  the  human  race,  were  few 
and  fimplc.  They  were  unfupported  by  the  know- 
ledge of  letters,  and  fuch  as  would  eafily  admit  of 
corruption,  from  the  timid  and  credulous  nature  of 
man.     One  of  the  firft  deviations  from  the  truth 
was,  certainly,  the  vvorQiip  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  firfl:  men  had  been  accuftomed  to  a  dired 
communicanon  wiih  the  Supreme  Being  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  not  unnatural  in  their  offspring  to  expeft 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  indulgence.     But,  in 
looking  round  for  the  vifible  manifeflation  of  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  univerfe,  to  what  objeft  would 
ionorance  and  fuperftition  fo  naturally  dircd  them- 
felves  as  to  :hat  glorious  luminary,  whofe  nature 
and  phaencmena  mnft  be  neceflarily  fo  imperfedly 
underftood,  and  who  is  the  difpenfer  of  light,  of 
warmth,  and  of  cheerfulnefs  to  the  whole  creation  ? 
The  fun  f  was,  therefore,  very  early  an  objecl  of 

worfhip 

■»  See  Bryant's  Mythology. 
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vvorfliip  with  all  nations  but  that  fingular  people 
to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  Omniprefent  God 
was  revealed.  From  the  adoration  of  the  fun,  the 
tranfition  to  that  of  the  moon  was  the  mod  natural 
that  poflibly  could  be  imagined.  Thus  the  Egyp- 
tians worfhipped  the  sun  and  moon  by  the  names 
of  Oftris  and  Ifts ;  the  former  of  which,  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  fignified  many-eyed '^j  from  the 
fun's  overlooking  all  that  pafles  in  the  world;  the 
latter  fignified  the  ancient  -f  :  Ifis,  moreover,  was 
generally  painted  with  horns,  in  allufion  to  the 
lunar  crefcent  %, 

When  the  traces  of  ancient  tradition  were  be- 
come faint  in  fuccefllve  generations,  the  human 
imagination  fported  in  the  wantonnefs  of  fidion. 
From  the  broken  fragments  of  true  hiftory,  the 
want  of  combination  in  hieroglyphic  reprefenta- 
tions,  and  the  mutilated  remains  of  ancient  records 
or  language,  innumerable  fuperftitions  were  fabri- 
cated, and  received  with  all  the  avidity  of  popular 

^EvOs-tpv,  mv  h  I<7»v  ovofjLCia-cct.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  f.  I.  Plat.  Cratyl. 
As  a  proof  that  the  firft  notions  of  reh'gion  among  barbarous 
people  take  their  rife  from  thefe  celeftial  phenomena  ;  when 
the  moon  is  in  its  wane,  they  fay,  in  Otaheite,  the  fpirits  are 
devouring  the  Deity  j  and  when  it  incrcafes,  he  is  recruiting 
himfelf, — Cook's  laft  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  May  not  the  mode 
of  perfonifying  thefe  heavenly  bodies,  which  even  at  prefent  per- 
yades  all  languages,  have  proceeded  from  this  notioij  ? 
■*  ^o^llo(p6a^|l>lo^. — Diod.  Sic  1.  i  f.  i. 

•f  To  TTsc^onoy, — Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  f.  I. 

.1  Ibid, 

B  3  credulity. 
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credulity.     The   deluge   proved    a   mod   fertile 
fource  of  error.     The  venerable  patriarch  Noah, 
from  being  revered  as  the  father  of  men,  came  at 
laft  to  be  vvorfliipped   under  different  names,  as 
their  creator.     He  is  evidently  the  Saturn'us,  the 
Janus,    the  Pofeidon    or   Neptune,    the  Thoth, 
Hermes,  Menes,  Ofiris,  Zeuth,  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
Deucalion,  and  Proteus  of  all  the  ancient  fables*. 
Not  only  the  patriarch  himftlf,  but  all  the  circum- 
fiances  of  his  hiflory,  have  been  ftrangely  meta- 
morphofed  into  divinities.     The  dove,  the  ark, 
even  the  raven  and  the  olive-branch,  have  all  oc- 
cupied different  places  in  the  facred  myfteries  of 
Paganifm,  a,nd  with  dired  allufions  to  their  deri- 
vation ■\. 

In  the  fame  manner  Men  or  Menes,  one  of  the 
Egyptian  divinities :{;,  was  the  fame  with  the  cele- 
brated Minos  of  Crete,  upon  which  ifland  there 
was  a  temple  or  tower  to  this  divinity,  called  Men- 
tor, or  the  tower  of  Menes.  To  this  temple  the 
Athenians  were  annually  obliged  to  fend  fome  of 
their  youth  to  be  facrificed,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  people  of  Carthage  fent  their  children  as  victims 
to  Tyre  ||.  From  thefe  circumftances  arofe  the 
beautiful  fible  of  the  Minotaur ;  and  as  there  was 

*    See  this    decidedly    afccrtaliied  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
Bryant's  Mythology, 
-j-   Ibid.  vol.  ii. 

X   Originally  the  patriarch  f^oah.     Ibid,, 
H  Diod.  Sig.  1.  x.^. 

a  Mm  tor 
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a  Men-tor  in  Crete,  there  was  a  1'or-men,  now 
Taormina,  in  Sicily,  where  the  fame  brutal  rites 
were  alfo  performed.  Thefe  towers  were  com- 
monly fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  ;  they  were  peculi- 
arly dreaded  by  mariners  j  wherefore,  the  fame  au- 
thor fuppofes,  with  much  probability,  that  the  tre- 
mendous Scylla  was  no  other  than  one  of  thofe  fatal 
temples,  where  the  (hipwrecked  ftranger  was  inhof- 
pitably  facrificed.  In  the  iame  temples  the  rites 
of  fire  were  performed.  Hence  arofe  the  cele- 
brated fable  of  the  Furies :  as  the  term  Furia  is 
evidently  derivable  from  Pbur  (fire),  the  prieftefles 
of  which,  being  engaged  in  thefe  inhuman  and  in- 
hofpitable  rites,  were  not  improperly  converted 
into  the  tormentors  of  the  damned. 

The  next  grand  depravation  of  the  human  mind, 
with  refped;  to  religion,  proceeded  from  confound- 
ing the  names  and  characflers  of  the  early  mo- 
narchs  with  thofe  of  the  Gods.  Perhaps  the  firft 
legiflators  might  be  ambitious  of  aflerting  the  di- 
vine origin  of  their  inftitutions ;  perhaps  they 
might  affume  to  themfelves  a  cekftial  charafler, 
and  might  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  perfuade 
their  ignorant  countrymen  that  the  immortals  had 
condefcended  to  vific  the  earth  in  a  human  form. 
Or  perhaps,  with  more  probability,  they  might 
only  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  appellations  of 
the  deities  ;  and  the  miftakes  of  future  ages  may 
have  fabricated  a  mythology  from  this  ccnfufion 
of  names.  The  names  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  which  I 
B  4  have 
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have  already  noted  as  the  firft  of  the  Egyptian  du 
vinities,  were  foon  applied  to  the  early  monarchs 
of  that  mythologic  region  :  and  thus  the  original 
application  of  thefe  titles  was  foon  forgotten  *. 
The  hiftory  of  thefe  divinities  is  no  longer  that  of 
the  two  heavenly  bodies  which  they  originally  de- 
noted, but  that  of  a  fuccefTion  of  princes,  who  af- 
fumed  thofe  high  denominations,  and  whom  the 
unfaithful  records  of  tradition  have  flrangely  con- 
verted into  two  celeftial  potentates,  who  continue 
to  direcft  the  affairs  of  men,  but  who  formerly 
condefcended  to  vifit  that  favoured  people  in  a 
human  form  f .  Where  there  is  no  exact  regifler 
of  time,  fadts  or  hiftories  traditionally  preferved 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  ciiftom  of  applying  the  names  of 
thefe  luminaries  to  fovereigns,  might  arife  from  an  intermediate 
gradation  ;  and  that  the  benign  and  friendly  influence  of  thefe 
divinities  were  afcribcd  to  the  beneficent  exertions  of  fove- 
reigns, and  ftatues  of  the  latter  diftinguiflied  by  the  fymbolic 
attributes  of  the  former.  The  lotus  and  other  emblems  on  the 
heads  of  Cleopatra,  Ptolemy,  &c.  may  be  adduced  in  fupportof 
this  opinion.     H. 

t  In  the  fame  manner,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Ccelum, 
or  Ot)§«vo?,  meant  the  heavens,  or  perhaps  the  power  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  K^wvo?,  perhaps,  meant  originally  time,  or  the  feafons,  or 
the  deity  who  prefides  over  them  ;  as  in  Latin  he  is  called  Sa- 
turnus  (from  Satiirarl),  the  giver  of  fruits  ;  but  from  the  appli- 
cation of  tliffe  names  to  fome  of  the  early  kings  arofe  the  llory 
of  Kgwvoj,  or  Saturn,  being  dethroned  and  emafculated  by  his  fon 
Jupiter;  nor  will  any  allegorical  application  whatever  conduft 
us  coafillently  through  the  whole  of  the  fable.  See  La6l. 
lib.  i.  12. 

will 
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will  naturally  recede,  and  the  diftance  of  time  be 
cnormoiifly  increafed.  The  tradition  was,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  that  no  God  in  the  form  of 
man  had  reigned  in  Egypt  for  upwards  of  11,340 
yearsr— a  period  which  the  adive  genius  of  their 
priefts  had  taken  care  to  fill  up  with  events,  fuited 
to  the  capacity  and  the  tafte  of  their  difciples. 
During  that  period  of  miracles,  the  fun  had  no  lefs 
than  four  times  altered  his  courfej  twice  riling 
where  he  now  fets,  and  twice  fetting  where  he  now 
rifes  *.  When,  according  to  the  fame  tradition, 
the  gods  reigned  in  Egypt,  they  reigned  by  turns, 
nor  were  they  all  at  once  upon  earth  •f-.  Orus, 
the  fon  of  Ofiris,  was  the  laft  who  reigned  among 
them  j  and  this  Orus  was  the  Grecian  Apollo  \. 

From  thefe  fources  each  nation,  after  the  dif- 
perfion  of  mankind,  came,  in  procefs  of  time,  to 
have  its  pecuhar  gods ;  for  after  fuch  conceflions, 
the  eftabhlhment  of  national  and  local  deities  feems 
no  very  difficult  effort  of  the  mind  :  and  if  a  plu- 
rality of  gods  be  once  admitted,  it  is  an  eafy  me- 
thod of  accounting  for  the  fuggeftions  of  our  own 
minds,  to  affign  the  different  paHions  and  emotions 
to  their  tutelary  deities ;  hence  a  god  of  love,  a 
god  of  war,  &:c.     The  focial  genius  of  polytheifm 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  142. — The  amazing  accounts  of  Chinefc 
antiquity  had,  I  doubt  not,  the  fame  origin,  and  ax*e  equally  au- 
thentic. 

f  OvK  ion(Xiccy(,x  tqitj  avSg^Troio-j.     Ibid.  C.  144. 

;|:  Ibid. 

admitted 
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admitted  to  a  free  participation  of  celeftial  ho- 
nours, the  gods  of  all  nations  whether  inimical  or 
not.  Hence,  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ap- 
pearance, alnioft  the  whole  civilized  world  ac- 
knowledged the  fame  divinities,  and  the  religion  of 
Greece  and  Rome  compofed  a  bulky  fj-ftem,  which 
embraced  all  the  falfe  deities  that  human  folly  or 
miftake  had  ever  invented. 

Idolatry  was  the  natural  concomitant  of  fuch 
a  fyftem  as  this.  The  gods  of  the  ancients  were 
only  men  ;  their  fabulous  hiftory  was  wholly  fabri- 
cated from  the  tranfa6lions  of  men  who  had  af- 
fumed  the  names  and  titles  originally  appropriated 
to  the  heavenly  bodies  :  to  exhibit  them,  there- 
fore, in  a  human  form,  or  by  an  allegorical  appli- 
cation, in  the  form  of  that  animal  to  whofe  nature 
their  peculiar  functions  were  fuppofed  to  bear  the 
ftrifteft  analogy,  was  natural  and  eafy.  And  if 
the  idea  of  local  deities  be  once  generally  admit- 
ted, it  is  no  hailh  fuppofition  to  imagine,  that  the 
fpiritual  being  might  occafionally  vifit  the  flirine 
which  was  dedicated  to  his  glory;  and  thus  ado- 
ration might  eafily  be  transferred  from  the  deity 
himfelf  to  his  image  or  refemblance  *. 

Whoever  attentively  and  ferioully  confiders 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  will  lind  it  totally 
different  in  every  circumftance  from  that  which 

»  See  more  upon  this  fubjed  in  Effays  Hiftovical  and  Moral, 
Cflay  iy, 

has 
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has  been  defcribed.  By  fuccefllve  revelations, 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  was  carefully 
preferved  among  them.  The  abominations  of 
Paganifm  were  frequently,  indeed,  introduced,  but 
their  progrefs  was  conftantly  retarded  by  fomc 
frefh  interpofition  of  miraculous  power.  The 
abftrad  aad  metaphyseal  notions  of  the  divine 
attributes,  fo  repugnant  to  human  reafon  in  an 
uncultivated  (late,  were  always  regarded  with  ve- 
neration by  this  fingular  people.  He  is  repre- 
fented  as  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable,  invifible, 
as  omniprefent,  omnifcient,  and  omnipotent — 
charaders  which  agree  with  none  of  the  heathen 
deities.  This  was  indeed  the  firfl  revelation  made 
to  man ;  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  Jewifh  in- 
ftitutions,  and  appears  to  have  been  confifbent 
with  no  other  fyftem  of  religion. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  theology  which 
can  be  explained  from  the  perverfions  or  mifap- 
prehenfions  of  the  human  imagination.  No  part 
of  their  theology  can  be  refolved  into  a  miftaken 
hiftory,  a  corruption  of  names,  or  a  puerile  alle- 
gory. 

That  at  a  period  when  the  reft  of  the  world  was 
immerfed  in  barbarifm  and  the  grofleft  idola- 
try ;  at  a  period  when  even  the  Jewifli  nation 
themfelves  appear  to  have  made  but  little  progrefs 
in  human  fcience,  the  moft  refined  theological 
notions  fliould  prevail  among  them,  united  with  a 

milder 
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milder  and  more  fpiritualized  fyftem  of  morals* 
than  was  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  a  fuperior  and  more 
recent  revelation.  In  Inch  a  ftate  of  civilization, 
or  rather  of  barbarifm,  the  peculiar  providence  of 
God  was  indeed  ever  nectlfary  to  preferve  them 
in  the  path  of  reftitude.  The  miraculous  inter- 
pofitions  of  the  Deity  were,  therefore,  frequent ; 
and  a  number  of  infpired  men  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  who  ferved  to  recall  the  people  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  God,  and  to  invigorate 
the  debilitated  fyftem  with  frefli  portions  of 
fpiritual  information. 

But  not  only  the  general  fcheme  of  the  Hebrew 
theology  and  ethics  differed  from  thofe  of  the 
heathen,  and  were  fuperior  to  them  ;  but  even 
thof^  inftitutions,  which  are  accounted  peculiar 
to  the  Ifraelites,  will  admit  of  a  rational  and  con- 
fident interpretation..  The  rites  and  myfteries 
of  Paganifm  were  either  corrupt  and  abfurd  allu- 
fions  to  the  patriarchal  hiflory  -{-,  or  they  were 
profligate  and  unmeaning. 

The  religious  inftitutions  of  the  Hebrews  may 
all  of  them  be  confidently  explained  upon  two 
principles  only.     They  had  either  a  retrofpeCl  to 

•  See  the  Decalooruc,  the  Laws  concerning  Slavery,  the 
Treatment  of  other  Animals,   &c. 

f  Sec  that  incomparable  trcafury  of  ancient  learning,  Bryant's 
Mythology,  paiTim. 

2  the 
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the  pad,  or  a  reference  to  the  future.  They 
were  intended  either  to  preferve  in  the  memories 
of  the  people  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  and  to 
fortify  them  againft  the  contagion  of  idolatry ;  or 
they  bore  fo  clear  and  decifive  a  reference  to  that 
great  objed  of  the  whole  Mofaical  difpenfation, 
the  coming  of  the  Meillah,  that  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Jewiih  ceremonies  have  been  ever 
regarded  by  the  learned  of  that  nation,  as  a 
great  and  Handing  prophecy;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  the  circumftances  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  by  himfelf  and  his  apoftles,  was  fo 
ftriking  and  unanfwcrable,  that  it  ferved  to  con- 
found, tofilence,  and  even  to  convert,  their  mod 
obftinate  opponents. 

Much  might  be  added  upon  this  fubje(5l ;  but 
it  is  more  the  bufinefs  of  the  divine  than  of  the 
hiftorian*.  I  (liall,  therefore,  haften  to  exhi- 
bit a  fhort  (ketch  of  the  ftate  of  the  two  pre- 
vailing fyftems  of  religion  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  appearance;  from  which  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  the  period,  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  as  the  fulnefs  of 
time,  was  now  arrived ;  in  other  words,  that  fuch 
a  revelation  as  that  by  Chrift  Jefus  was  then 
abfolutely  neceffary;  and  further,  that  this  was 
the   only   proper   feafon    which    apparently   had 

*  It  would  give  me  real  fatlsfaAion,  had  I  leifure,   to  com- 
•  plete  the  parallel  In  a  difliiiA  trcatife  ;  as  lam  convinced  there  is 
nc^ipeculation  wbivh  would  redound  more  to  the  advantage  of 
Chriftianity, 

occurred 
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occurred  fince  the  patriarchal  ages,  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  fuch  a  difpenfation. 

The   vidorious   arms   of   Rome   had,    at   the 
time  of  our  Lord's  dcfcent  upon  earth,  fubjeded 
to   its   fway   a  confiderable   part  of    the   known 
world.     Diftant  nations   had  either   (ilently   fub- 
mittcd  to  a  power  too  mighty  to   withftand,    or 
had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  ftrength 
and    the    authority    of  their    triumphant     con- 
querors J    and  governed   either  by    Roman   pro- 
confuls,    invefted    with    temporary   commiflions, 
or    indulged   by    the   republic    with   the    conti- 
nuance of  their  own  princes  and  laws,  they  were 
reduced  to  own  its  claim  to  fupreme  fovereignty, 
and  to  enroll  themfelves  in  the  number  of  its  fons 
and  fubjeds.     The  power,  indeed,    of  the  Ro- 
man  people  was  at    this  time    much  abridged. 
The   fenate  retained   little   of   authority  but  the 
name,  while  the  empire  was  in  reality  governed 
by  the  vidorious,    the   crafty,  the  accompliflied 
Auguftus.     This  extenfive  empire,  fo  extremely 
favourable   to  the  civilization  of  barbarous   and 
remote   nations,   together  w^th  the  general  difRi- 
fion    of   the  Greek    language,    was    particularly- 
conducive  to  an  eafy  propagation  of  the  Gofpel ; 
v\hilea  ceflation   from  all  the  calamities  of  dif- 
sord  and    war  *     tranquillized    the   mind,    and 

•  Mofheim  intimates  his  diDTent  from  the  opinion  of  general 
peace  then  prevailing  in  the  world.  The  aflertion  of  Orofiug, 
that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  at  this  time  (hut,  is  confirmed  by 
Horace  in  hts  i  Ep.  lib.  ii, 

pre- 
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prepared  it  for  the  reception  of  the  mild  and  ra- 
tional doftrines  of  Chrift. 

United  in  error,  thofe  nations  which  acknow- 
ledged not  the  Roman  power  agreed  with  its 
profeffed  fubjeds  in  idolatry  and  fnperftition. 
Every  country,  as  was  aheady  intimated,  had  its 
■pecuhar  gods;  every  people  their  particular 
manner  of  worfliipping  and  propitiating  their  rc- 
fpeiflive  deities ;  and  their  religious  homage,  not 
confined  to  the  natural  world,  to  the  memory  of 
departed  heroes,  or  the  improvers  of  elegance 
or  convenience,  was  extended  to  things  inani- 
mate, and  to  perfons  merely  ideal.  Mountains, 
groves,  and  rivers,  were  the  objedls  of  religious 
adoration  ;  and  even  thofe  vices,  or  thofe  mala- 
dies, which  are  the  moft  deftruftive  of  humaa 
happinefs,  were  honoured  with  temples,  and 
ferved  with  trembling  awe  and  devout  terror. 
To  avoid  the  imputation  of  worshipping  inani- 
mate beings,  many  of  the  heathens  pretended, 
that  the  deity  reprefented  by  the  ftatue  was  really 
refident  in  it ;  and  that  every  part  of  the  vifible 
creation  was  the  refidence  of  fome  fuperior 
being :  but  the  generality,  naturally  more  im- 
"prefled  with  fenfible  than  with  invisible  objefts, 
eafily  transferred  to  the  fymbol,  that  homage 
which  fhould  have  been  offered  to  the  God. 
The  knowledge  of  what  were  called  myfteries, 
was  imparted  only  to  a  few,  who,  previous  to 
their  initiation,   were  compelled    to  exhibit  un- 

doubteal 
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doubted  proofs  of  their  fecrecy,  fidelity,  and  pa- 
tience, and  to  conceal,  under  no  lefs  a  penalty 
than  the  probable  deprivation  even  of  life,  every 
circumftance  relating  to  thofe  rites,  which  vi^ere 
-generally  fubverfive  of  good  order,  and  even  of 
external  decorum.  The  teachers  of  error,  and 
the  bafe  deluders  of  a  wretched  and  igno- 
rant multitude,  the  pontiffs  or  priefts,  repre- 
fented  the  whole  of  religion  as  confiding  in  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  and  the  gods 
as  fuperior  to  men  only  in  their  immortality  and 
power. 

Thus  tlieir  deities,  fo  far  from  being  laudable 
objefts  of  imitation,  were  rather  examples  of 
enormous  but  fuccefsful  crimes ;  unjuft,  capri- 
cious and  partial,  whofe  vengeance  was  in  gene- 
ral appeafcd,  or  whofe  proteftion  was  infured, 
by  animal  offerings,  though  fome  nations  fup- 
pofed  thefe  ends  could  only  be  attained  by  the 
horrible  farrifice  of  human  vidims.  This  ab. 
furd  fyflcm  of  theology,  unfupported  by  any  de- 
cided belief  of  future  rewafds  and  punifhmentSj 
their  opinions  of  which  were  obfcure,  licentious, 
and  often  more  calculated  to  adminifter  indul- 
gence to  vice  than  incitements  to  virtue,  was 
regarded  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind as  a  fubjedt  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  Nar-. 
indeed  could  any,  who  were,  not  totally  bewil- 
dered in  error,  avoid  difcovering  the  abfurdity  of 
a  religion,   which  prefented  no  difcouragement 

to 
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to  the  moft  depraved  propenfities,  and  the  perpe- 
tration of,  the  moft  flagitious  adlions. 

To  thofe  Who   have  obferved   that  intolerant 
fpirit,    which   for   a   trifling    difference    in   reli- 
gious belief  has  perfecuted  wife  and  good  men, 
and  vifited  the  earth  with  the  calamities  of  war, 
it   will    appear    extraordinary,     that    fo   great  a 
Variety   of   religious  fyftems,    and    of  objeds    of 
religious  worfhip,  fliould  produce  neither  difTen- 
lions  nor  war.     This  general  moderation  is  nor, 
however,    to   be   afcribed  to  any  fuperiority  in 
the  temper  or  character,  but  to  a  circumftancc 
which  has  been  already  intimated,  to  their  conli- 
dering  the  gods  who  prefided  over  the  earth  as 
local   deities,     whofe    influence  and  jurifdiflion 
extended   only   to   certain    countries,    and   their 
refpeflive     inhabitants;     who,     it     would     have 
been  abfurd  to  have  expefted,  fhould  leave  their 
tutelary  divinities  for  the  worfhip  of  thofe  whom 
they  confidered  as  affording  them  neither  regard 
nor   protedion.      The    Romans   extended   their 
religious  moderation  fo   far,  as  not  only  to  tole- 
rate foreign  fuperftitions,  but  even  to  naturalize 
the  gods  of  every  conquered  nation  :  but  though 
they  granted  to  their  citizens  the  right  of  pri- 
vately adopting   thofe  religious  tenets   of   other 
nations,   which   were  not  inimical   to  their  own 
interefts  and  laws,  yet  they  permitted  no  innova- 
tions to  take  place  in  the  religion  publicly  pro- 
•   Vol.  I.  C,    '  fefTed, 
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feifed,  and  gently  infinuated  their  own  peculiar 
rites  and  inftitutions  into  the  religion"^  woiQiip 
of  thofe  whom  they  had  fubdued.  Policy,  no 
lei's  than  religion,  prompted  them  to  a  ftep  which 
added  to  mutual  intereft  the  ftrong  tie  of  mutual 
faith.  Thus  their  religion,  with  their  conquefts, 
extended  over  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  incorporated  with  the  facred  rites  of  every 
Yanquiflied  nation. 

A  ray  of  light  faintly  illumined  this  dark  ana 
dreary  night  of  ignorance  and  error.     The  north- 
ern nations  had  fo  far  emerged  from  their  ftate  of 
barbarifm,  as  to  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  curi- 
ous inventions  and  ufeful  arts ;  but  in  the  polifhed 
ftates  of  Greece  and  Rome,  philofophy  and  learn- 
ing were   eagerly  fought,  and  purfued  by  all  who 
afpired  to  elegance  and  refinement.     The  Roman 
youth,  however  diftinguilhed  for  his  attainments 
in  thofe  arts  which  luxuriantly  flouridied  in  his 
own  republic,  could  neither  be  efteemed  an  orator 
nor  a  rhetorician,  without  compleating  hisftudicsin 
the  Greciari  fchools,  and  imbibing  from  the  pureft 
fources,  attic  grace    and  elegance.     Hence,  the 
philofophy  of  Greece  found  eafy  accefs  into  the 
Roman   republic.     Oratory,  which  was   publicly 
taught  in  all  the  great  cities  by  thofe  who  ftyled 
themfelves  philofophers,  was  a  fuccefsful   vehicle 
for  conveying  the  peculiar  opinions  of  its  profef- 
fors  into  the  youthful  and  credulous  heart:  thofe, 

there- 
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therefore,  who  vifited  Greece  unbiafled  by  the 
i( opinions  of  any  philofophical  feft,  were  not  likely 
to  continue  infenfibleto  arguments  offered  to  them 
with  every  embelliQiment  of  eloquence,  acutenefs, 
and  wit. 

The  doftrines  of  the  Epicureans  and  Acade- 
mics appear  to  have  been  eagerly  received  at 
Rome.  They,  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated for  that  great  and  luxurious  people.  The 
followers  of  Epicurus  alTerted  the  fortuitous  ori- 
gin of  the  world  ;  the  inability  and  indiiTerence  of 
the  gods  refpecfting  human  affairs ;  the  mortality 
of  the  foul ;  and  that  the  life  which  was  moft  con- 
formable to  nature  confifted  m  fleafure,  of  which 
they  conflituted  fenfe  the  judge.  While  this  fe<5t 
offered  to  its  votaries  a  licence  for  the  moft  illicit 
purfuitSj  the  Academics  involved  the  moft  import- 
ant dodtrines  in  infideUiy  and  fcepiicifm,  and^ 
queftioned  the  exiftence  of  the  gods,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  the  fuperiority  of  virtue  to 
vice. 

Far  from  having  attained  to  unpolluted  know- 
ledge, thofe  fefts  which  boafted  a  fuperior  purity 
of  morals,  were  yet  greatly  defedive,  and  involved 
in  error.  The  Ariftotelians  reprcfented  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  indifferent  to  human  aflairs,  arid 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excellence. 
The  Stoics  defcri bed  him,  indeed,  as  governing  the 
world,  and  afferted,  that  the  perfedion  of  happinefs 
■  confided  in  the  perfedlion  of  virtue  -,  they  peopled 

C  2  the 
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the  world  with  gods,  genii,  and  dasmons*,  and 
fuppofed  that  every  man  had  a  tutelary  genius  af- 
figned  him,  and  tlint  all  virtue  and  happinefs  con- 
fifted  in  ading  in  concert  with  this  genius,  with 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  fupreme  direftor  of 
the  whole.  But  however  plaufible  and  fpecious 
thefe  dodiines  maj^  appear,  fcveral  of  their  leading 
tenets  were  not  lefs  pernicious  than  erroneous. 
The  Stoical  belief  of  the  deity  being  corporeal  in 
his  nature,  was  highly  derogatory  of  his  dignity, 
and  deftruftive  of  their  reverence ;  while  their 
opinions  of  the  mortality  of  the  foul  removed  the 
ftrongeft  incentive  to  virtue,  and  the  moft  power- 
ful reftraint  upon  vice.  The  exalted  genius  and 
profound  penetration  of  Plato  had  enabled  him  to 
difcover  whatever  the  mere  light  of  nature  could 
reveal.  He  taught  to  his  followers  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God,  who  is  perfed,  felf- 
icxiftent,  and  felf-fafficient  j  that  he  is  a  being 
infinitely  good,  and  defirons  of  rendering  all 
his  creatures  happy;  that  the  perfedion  of  mo- 
rality confifts  in  living  conformably  to  his  will; 
that  the  foul  is  immortal,  and  that  there  is  to  be  a 
future  ftate   of  retribution. 

*  The  agency  of  genii,  I,  e.  angek  and  demons,  made  an  cf- 
fcntial  part  of  the  Jewlfli  popubr  creed  :  and  every  thing  m  the 
adminirtratipn  of  their  peculiar  fyilem,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
mundune  fyilem,  i$  rcprefented  in  the  lacred  writings,and  byjefus 
C'hrifthimfelf,  asefFedcd  through  the  agency  of  ftjch  exigences. 
It  has  often  furprlfed  n^e  that  diviiKS  have  taken  fo  little  notice 
«f  this*    H« 

Thefe 
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Thefe  doftrlnes,  however  approaching  to  tru^ 
and  perfedion,  were  yet  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 
They  were  often  obfcurely  expreffed,  and  accom- 
panied with  fome  opinions  calculated  to  cherifli 
fupcrftition,  and  others  injurious  to  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  The  Platonifls  taught  that  the 
Deity  was  confined  to  a  certain  determinate  portion 
of  fpace,  and  that  there  was  an  invincible  malignity 
and  corruption  of  matter,  which  the  divine  power 
had  not  been  fufficient  to  reduce  entirely  to 
order. 

Having  noticed  the  principal  fefls  of  the  Greek 
philofophers,  it  is  unneceflary  to  enlarge  upon  thofe 
who,  though  called  by  other  names,  were  feparated 
from  them  by  flight,  fometimes  imaginary,  parti- 
tions. The  Oriental  philofophy,  though  termed 
gnojis,  or  fcience,  that  is,  the  way  to  the  true  know/edge 
of  the  Diity,  was  the  offspring  and  the  parent  of 
error;  thefource  of  thofe  pernicious  opinions  which, 
in  the  three  firft  centuries,  perplexed  and  afHided 
the  Chriftian  Church.  Its  do<rtiines  were  fantaf- 
tic,  ignorant  and  obfcure,  founded  indeed,  in  many 
inflances,  upon  juft  principles,  but  its  deductions 
from  them  werefalfe  and  abfurd.  They  affirmed, 
that  as  the  Eternal  Mind  muft  be  inacceffible  to 
evil,  perfect  and  beneficent  in  its  nature,  therefore 
the  origin  of  evil  cannot  refide  in  him,  but  muft 
be  without  him;  and  as  there  is  nothing  without 
or  beyond  the  Deity  but  matter,  matter  mufl  be 
jh^  fourc^  of  whatever  is  vicious  or  evil.    They 

C  3  alTerted 
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aflerted  the  eternity  of  matter,  which  derived  its 
prefent  form  not  from  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
God,  but  from  the  creating  power  of  fome  inferior 
intelligence  who  formed  the  world ;  alleging  that 
it  was  incredible  that  a  Being  perfectly  good,  and 
infinitely  removed  from  all  evil,  (hould  either 
create  or  modify  matter  v/hich  is  effentially  malig- 
nant or  corrupt,  or  beftow  upon  it  any  portion  of 
his  riches  or  liberality.  Divided  into  many  feds, 
each  of  v^hich  contended  for  forne  favourite  error, 
theGnoflics  agreed  in  acknowledging  theexiftence 
of  an  eternal  nature,  in  whom  dwelt  the  fulnefs  of 
perfedion,  and  reprefented  him  as  a  pure  and  ra- 
diant lighty  diffufed  through  all  fpace ;  which 
they  termed  pleroma,  or  fulnefs.  The  formation 
of  celeftial  beings  they  accounted  for  by  fup- 
pofing  the  Eternal,  after  having  pafTed  innume- 
rable ages  in  folitude  and  happinefs,  to  hare  pirq- 
duced  from  himfelf  two  minds  of  a  different  fcx, 
perfectly  rcfembling  their  divine  original,  who 
peopled  the  fleroma  with  their  ccleflial  offspring. 
Thefe  they  called  Mons^  or  an  eternal  nature.  They 
fuppofed  the  world  to  be  created  not  by  God,  but 
by  one  of  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  the  pleroma, 
whom  they  defcribed  as  being  in  many  rcfpedls  of 
an  exalted  charafter,  but  haughty  and  ambitious; 
and  this  being  they  named  Bemiurge,  the  governor 
of  the  world,  from  the  Ailing  of  which  they  would 
have  the  Deity  utterly  excluded.  They  believed 
that  man  was  compofed  of  a  foul,  which  is  of  ce- 
leftial 
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leftial  origin,  and  which  would  afpire  to  worfhip 
the  true  God,  were  it  not  that  the  other  half  of 
his  nature,  which  is  a  corrupt  body,  fuperfedes  all 
its  more  virtuous  defires,  and  attaches  it  to  the  pur- 
fuits  of  fenfuality.     That  the  Supreme  Being  em- 
ploys various   means  for   the  deliverance  of  his  •* 
creatures  from  their  bondage  to  fin,  but  is  oppofed 
by  the  Demiurge,  who  tempts  men   to  difregard 
thefe  merciful  defigns,  and  to  ferve  him.     That 
thofe  who  rife  fuperior  to  his  artifices,  and  fubduc 
thofe  corrupt  affeftions  which  finful  matter  ex- 
cites in  them,  fhall  at  death  afcend  into  the  ^on- 
ous  p/eroma,  while  the  wicked  (hall  pafs  from  one 
body  into  another  till  they  become  purified.     That 
the  world  will  at  length  be  deftroyed  by  God,  who 
will  overcome  all  evil,  releafe  thofe  fouls  which 
have  been  confined  in  mortal  prifons,  and  dwell 
with  them  and  happy  fpiiits  in  glory  and  happinefs 
to  all  eternity. 

If  we  advert  to  the  ftate  of  the  Jewifh  nation 
at  this  period,  we  fliall  find  that  they  had  intro- 
duced the  mod  abfurd  fuperfl:itlon  and  the  grofi^eft 
corruption  into  their  worfliip.  The  whole  of  re- 
ligion, according  to  their  ideas,  confifl:ed  in  the 
rites  appointed  by  their  great  law-giver,  and  the 
performance  of  fome  external  ads  of  duty  towards 
the  Gentiles.  Uncharitable  upon  fyfi:em,  they  re- 
garded the  reft  of  mankind  as  excluded  from  the 
hopes  of  eternal  life,  and  treated  them  with  the 
utmcll  contempt,  rigour,  and  inhumanity.     To 

C  4  thefe 
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ihefe  corrupt  and  vicious  principles  were  adiied  fe- 
vcral  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  magic,  invifible  powers,  &c.  which  were 
cither  derived  from  the  example  of  neighbouring 
nations,  or  imbibed  in  the  Babylonilh  captivity. 
The  inhabitants  of  Paleftine,  divided  into  Jewifh 
and  Samaritan,  were  rent  by  inteftine  commotions, 
and  each  regarded  the  oppofite  fe(5l  with  averhon 
and  abhorrence.  Even  the  diredors  in  religious 
concerns,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  Oiould  have 
exalted  them  above  the  ignorant  multitude,  con- 
tributed to  their  errors,  by  dividing  into  a  great 
variety  of  feds ;  which,  though  general'y  agreed 
in  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  were 
involved  in  continual  difputes. 

The  principal  feds  which  arofe  among  the  Jews, 
between  the  time  of  their  return  from  Babylon,  and 
the  Adyent  of  Chrift,  were  the  Pharifees,  the  Sad- 
ducees,  and  the  Eflenes.  Of  thefe  the  mofl:  confi- 
derable  in  number,  learning,  and  influence  was 
that  of  the  Pharifees*.  They  aiferted  the  im- 
mortality of  the  body  and  foul,  and  a  ftate  of  fu- 
ture retribution  ;  opinions  which,  however  com- 
pounded with  prejudice  and  error,  muft  tend  in  no 
inconfiderable  degree  to  regulate  their  condud  and 
purify  their  minds.     Yet  were  they  far  from  having 

*  St.  Paul  bears  them  this  honourable  tellimony :  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  ftraitcft  (the  exafteft)  left  of  our  religion,"  fays 
he,  "  I  lived  a  Pharifee." 

attained 
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attained  to  pure  and  Tubftantial  virtue  :  they  were 
oftentatious,  not  devout ;  they  were  auftere,  not 
virtuous ;  and  concealed  their  jnward  pollution 
under  the  garb  of  aufterity  and  devotion.  To 
the  written  law  they  added  another,  which  had 
been  received  by  oral  tradition  5  a  compound  ot 
falfehood,  fuperflition,  and  abfurdity,  which  they 
regarded  as  giving  efficacy  to  the  general  prtcept, 
by  pointing  out  its  precife  application  and  ex- 
tent. 

The  Sadducees  were  of  opinion,  that  the  re^ 
wards  and  punifliments  denounced  by  God,  were 
merely  temporal  j  and  that  they  neither  wanted 
nor  received  any  divine  affiflance  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.  They  denied  the  exiftence 
of  angels  and  fpirits,  and  alferted  that  there  was 
no  refurreftion,  no  future  ftate,  and  that  the 
whole  man  periflied  at  death. — Opinions  which 
were  fo  little  calculated  to  difcourage  vice,  and 
promote  virtue,  were  the  certain  and  natural  affb- 
ciates  of  immorality  and  corruption. — Opinions 
fo  favourable  to  temporal  indulgencies  were  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  moft  of  thofe  who  were  endued 
with  the  means  and  opportunities  of  gratifying 
their  licentious  propenfities ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  the  Sadducees  enjoyed  the  favour  and 
protedion  of  the  great,  while  the  followers  of 
the  Pharifees,  though  more  numerous,  were  gene- 
rally in  a  fubordinate  rank.  The  Sadducees  were 
the  moft  violent  perfccutors  and  oppreflbrs  of  the 

Apoftlesj 
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Apoftles,  who  in  their  preaching  conftantly  in- 
fifted  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  refurreftion,  a  day 
of  judgment,  and  a  ftate  of  retribution;  whilfl:  the 
Pharifees  were  more  inchned  to  protect  and  fiip- 
port  them,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  firfl: 
Jewi(h  converts  to  Chriftanity,  appears  to  have 
confided  of  the  latter  feci  *. 

Profefledly  devoted  to   contemplation  and   fi- 
lence,  the  Eflenes  affeded  the  utmoft  privacy  and 
foUtude,  obferved  the  mod  abfurd  aufterities,  and 
pradtifed  the  mod  fanfadical  and  fupcrdiiious  ob<. 
fervances.     In  oppolition  to  the  Pharifees,  who 
maintained  that  the  rewards  and  punifliments  of 
the  law  extended  both  to  the  foul  and  body,  and 
that  their  duration  was  prolonged  in  a  future  date  ; 
and  to  the  Sadducees,  who  affigned  to   them  the 
fame  period  that  concludes  this  tranfitory  exidence ; 
the  Eflenes  afferted,  that  future  rewards  extended 
alone  to  the  foul,  and  that  the  body  was  a  mafs  of 

*    Jortin's    Remarks,    vol.    i.    p.    176.    2d   edition.     Many 
weighty  reafons  have  been  affigned  why  our  Lord  fliould  more 
frequently  cenfure  the  Pharifees  than  the  other  fcctaries.     From 
their  numbers   and   influence,  it  was  expedient  that  a  reform 
fliould  begin  amongfl  them.     It  was  alfo  proper  that  the  people 
fliould   be  cautioned  againft  repofing  too  great  a  confidence  in 
them.     A  further  reafon  was,  tliat  many  of  the  errors  of  this 
fed  infinuated  themfelves  immediately  into  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  remain  in  it  to  this  day.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fcft  of 
Sadducees  foon   declined.     After  the  deftruflion  of  Jerufalem^ 
Kiod  of  them  who  efcaped  that  calamity,  became  Apoftates  and 
Pagans,  a  change  for  which  they  were  well  prepared. 

3    .  malignant 
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malignant  matter,  and  the  prifon  of  the  immor- 
tal fpirit.  In  procefs  of  time  they  fubdivided  intp 
feds,  each  of  which  was  remarkable  for  the  abfur- 
dity  and  folly  of  its  refpedive  tenets  j  and  while 
by  abftinence,  mortification,  and  fanaticifm,  they 
affeded  to  raife  the  foul  to  God,  they  regarded 
piety  as  incompatible  with  fecial  afFedion,  and  dif- 
folved,  by  this  pernicious  do6V.rine,  thofe  bonds 
which  compofe  the  flrength  and  bappinefs  of  hu- 
man life. 

Amidft  this  general  corruption,  however,  both 
in  dodrines  and  manners,  the  Jews  were  in  gene- 
ral zealpufly  attached  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  and 
anxious  to  preferve  that  refpedl  and  veneration 
which  were  due  to  its  divine  authority.  A  num- 
ber of  additional  ceremonies  had,  indeed,  by  de- 
grees, been  introduced  into  their  religious  wor- 
lliip  * ;  but  ftill  they  refpecfled  their  original  infti- 
tutions. 

Public  feminaries  for  the  inftrucVion  of  youth, 
both  in  religion  and  fcience,  were  erected  in  the 
moft  populous  fituations,  over  which  men  of 
profcfled  abiHties  and  learning  prefided.  Equally 
miferable  with  their  neighbours  the  Samaritans, 
equally  the  vidims  of  difcord  and  fadion,  they 
were  dill  not  fo  totally  funk  in  corruption  as  the 
worlhippers  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  who  had  in- 

*  Spencer  De  Leglbus  Hebraeorum,  vol.  il.  book  4th,  p.  1089 
edit.  Cambridge, 

ter  woven 
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terwoven  the  errors  and  idolatry  of  the  Pagans 
vith  the  facred  dodrines  of  Judaifm. 

Civil  caufes  concurred  with  the  errors  and  abufes 
of  religion,  to  complete  the  miferies  of  this  infatu- 
ated people,  to  convince  them  of  the  necefTity  of 
a  Deliverer,  and  (had  they  not  unhappily  miftaken 
the  nature  of  the  Mefliah*s  kingdom)  to  prepare 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  gofpel  difpenfation. 
Subjeft  to  a  governor,  who  washimfelf  a  tributary 
to  the  Romans,  and  whofe  luxury  and  love  of  mag- 
nificence exhaufted  their  treafures,  while  his  morals 
and  example  diffufcd  a  general  fpirit  of  vice  and 
licentioufnefs,  Judea,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
appearance,  groaned  under  an  accumulated  load  of 
mifery.  Nor  were  their  forrows  alleviated  after  the 
death  of  Herod.  His  fons  were  the  heirs  of  their 
father's  vices  no  lefs  than  of  his  power.  The  two 
youngeft,  Antipas  and  Philip,  had  the  jurifdiftion 
of  one  half  of  Judea,  while  the  other  portion  was 
allotted  to  their  elder  brother  Archelaus,  a  profli- 
gate and  corrupt  prince,  who  haralTed  the  Jews 
"with  the  moll  rigorous  exadions,  and  at  length 
impelled  them,  by  his  vices  and  mal-adminiftra- 
tion,  to  reprefcnt  their  grievances  to  Auguftus, 
who  pi^nifhed  the  opprefTor  by  banilhing  him  horn, 
his  kingdom.  This  part  of  Judea  was  then  re- 
<luced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  added  to  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  governor  of  Syria  j  but  its  un- 
happy inhabitants,  far  from  deriving  any  advan-. 
tages  frotn  this  arrangement,  found  they  had  ex- 
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changed  one  tyrant  for  many,  and  that  oppreffions 
and  miferies  were  increafed  by  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  the  prstors,  the  frauds  and  extortiong 
of  thepubhcans*,  and  the  prefence  of  the  Romans, 
whom  their  rehgion  obhged  them  to  regard  as  a 
polluted  and  idolatrous  people.  Even  their  chief 
priefts  and  rulers  were  flagitious  wretches,  who  had 
purchafed  their  places  by  bribes,  or  ads  of  iniquity, 
and  preferved  them  by  the  moft  atrocious  crimes. 
The  middle  ranks  were  funk  in  profligacy;  and  the 
multitude,  influenced  by  thefc  examples,  preci- 
pitated themfelves  into  an  abyfs  of  wickednefs, 
and,  by  their  reiterated  crimes,  were  becoming 
obnoxious  to  the  jufl:ice  of  God,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  Men. 

*  See  Moilieira,  chap.  I.  fcft.  %, 
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CHAP.    II. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE   CHURCH    IN  THE   FIRST 
CENTURY. 

Chara£ier  of  the  Evangelijls — Miraculous  Powers — Infpt- 

ration — Fates  of  the  Apojiles- — Time  and  C'lrcumjiances  in 

which   the    Evangelical    Writings   ivere  compofed — De- 

JlruSlion  ofiferufalem — Firjl  Perfecutions — under  Nero 

and  DoMiTJiAN. 

TO  thofe  who,  in  the  writings  of  the  infpired 
penmen,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  hfe,  aftions,  death,  and  refurredtion 
of  the  Redeemer  of  the  World,  all  accounts  of 
the  circumftances  attending  his  abode  upon  earth 
muft  appear  fuperfluous  and  unnecefTary.  The 
pen  of  infpiration  can  alone  do  juftice  to  a  cha- 
rafter  which  it  could  never  enter  into  the  human 
heart  to  conceive.  By  that,  every  circumflance 
which  it  was  neceffary  we  fliould  be  acquainted 
with,  relative  to  the  Saviour  of  men,  is  diftindlly 
revealed.  He  is  there  exhibited  defcending  upon 
earth,  taking  on  him  the  form  of  a  man,  by  every, 
adion  of  his  life  affording  the  mod  pure  and  fpot- 
lefs  example,  and  living  and  dying  for  the  falvation 
of  men,  in  language  fo  fimple,  yet  fo  forcible,  as 
to  defy  imitation.  Truth,  not  ornament,  was  tiie 
objed  purfued  by  the  firft  writers  of  the  life  and 

dodrines 
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doctrines  of  Chrift ;  and  every  circumllance  at- 
tending the  narration  attefts  their  veracity.  Their 
works  fuperfede  the  ncceffity  of  any  accounts  of 
their  Divine  Mailer.  The  writer  of  ecclefiaflical 
hiflory,  therefore,  more  properly  commences  his 
work  by  relating  the  circumftances  pofterior  to 
the  death  of  Chrift,  than  thofe  which  attended  his 
life. 

Unaided  by  thofe  external  circumftances  which 
give  fplendour  and  dignity  to  opinions  hitherto 
unreceived    or    unknown,   the    eftabliOiment   of 
Chriftianiiy  can  only  be  primarily  afcribed  to  the 
intervention  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  and  to 
the  forcible  and  fatisfaftory  nature  of  that  evidence 
which  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
velation.    The  pure  dodrines  of  the  Gofpel  were 
at  firft  propagated  by  men  who  were  indigent,  illi- 
terate, and  feleded  from  theloweft  clafTes  of  man- 
kind.    As  the  conftant  companions  of  their  divine 
mafter,  they  were,  indeed,  indubitable  vvitnefles  of 
the  virtue  of  his  life,  of  the  purity  of  his  dodrines, 
and  of  the  ftupendous  miracles  which  he  wrouoht. 
But  they   were   utterly   incapable   of  decorating 
their  accounts  with  ftudied  didlion,  of  enforcino- 
them  by  the  authority  of  fuperior  rank,  or  of  en- 
riching them  with  the  treafures  of  human  learning 
and  eloquence.     This  fyftem,  fo  pure,  fo  perfedT 
fo  oppofite  to  the  corruption  and  depravity  which 
at  the  time  of  Chrift's  appearance  upon  earth  uni- 
t.effally  prevailed,  addrefled  itfelf  not  to  the  paf- 
-  fions, 
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lions,  but  to  the  underftandings  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  fimple  majefly  of  reafon  and  of  trutli  triumphed 
over  all  the  oppofition  of  prejudice  and  error. 

The  firft  profelTors  of  Chriftianity,  who  werd 
favoured  with  the  opportunities  of  obferving  thofe 
aftonithing  powers  which  demonftrated  the  great 
and  fupernal  nature  of  their  divine  mafter,  nauft 
have  feen  with  peculiar  delight,  that  iA  him  were 
united  and  centred  all  thofe  miraculous  and  appa- 
rently irreconcilable  circumftances,  which  were 
predidled  by  the  prophets  of  the  Meffiah.  Wit- 
nefles  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  of  the  accompliflimcnt  of  his  promife  to 
fupport  thofe  who  were  called  to  fuffer  in  the  caufe 
of  truth,  and  of  the  fuifihuent  of  his  predidlions 
of  events  utterly  improbable,  and  far  beyond  the 
teach  of  human  conjefture;  their  reafon  muft  have 
been  convinced,  and  their  faith  confirmed.  Thefc 
arguments,  together  with  the  example  of  a  life 
devoted  by  their  matter  to  the  interelts  of  religion 
and  virtue ;  of  his  death,  endured  in  confirmation 
of  the  holy  doftrines  he  had  taught ;  of  his  af. 
cenfion  into  heaven  in  the  prefence  of  numbers, 
many  of  whom  would  neither  have  deceived 
others,  nor  were  likely  to  be  deluded  themfelves; 
were  a  few  of  the  evidences  in  fupport  of  the 
Chriftian  revelation,  before  which  the  fcepticifm  of 
many  retired  with  a  blufli. 

The  multitude  which  continually  followed 
Jcfus,  and  the  profelytes  in  diftant  quarters,  who 

a  were, 
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were,  probably,  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
the  feventy  difciples  firft  commiffioned  to  teach 
the  docftrines  of  Chrift,  afford  us  reafon  to  beheve, 
that  before  the  ftriking;  event  of  his  refurred:ion 
and  afcenfion,  very  many  had  already  embraced 
the  truths  of  the  Gofpel.  But  Chriftianity  re- 
ceived the  mofl  powerful  acceffions  from  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  which,  at  a  very  early  period 
after  the  afcenfion  of  Chrift,  was  conferred  upon 
the  Apoftles,  and  empowered  them  to  fulfil  their 
high  conimifTion  of  promulgating  eternal  peace 
and  happinefs  to  the  whole  human  race.  Their 
ability  to  addrefs  their  exhortations  to  everv 
nation  in  its  own  language ;  their  performance  of 
the  moft  furprifmg  miracles ;  their  power  to  confer 
miraculous  gifts  upon  others ;  their  irreproachable 
manners,  their  benevolent  ad  ions,  and  the  purity 
of  their  doctrines,  gained  prodigious  acceffions  to 
the  Chriftian  caufe.  A  confiderable  body  of  the 
Jewifh  people  humbly  acknowledged  Chrift  as 
the  Meffiah  fent  from  God;  and  the  truths  ot  the 
Gofpel  were  extended  by  the  Apoftles  through  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  furnilhed  by  Scrip- 
ture, tradition  has  fupplied  feveral  circumftances 
relative  to  the  Apoftles,  and  the  nations  to  whont 
they  preached  *  j  but  traditional  records  are  im- 
^ji'-''  perfed, 

*  There  are  few  Chriftian  nations  In  Europe  which  have  not 

claimed  the  hpliour  of  embracing  Chriftianity  in  the  Apoftoh'c 
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perfe6t,  obfcure,  and  moft  commonly  falfc.  The 
joint  teftimony  of  facred  and  profane  writers  in- 
forms us  of  little  more  concerning  ihefe  illiiflrious 
martyrs  to  the  truth,  than  that,  after  a  fucceffion  of 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  diftreffes,  many  of  them 
clofed  a  laborious  life  by  a  painful  and  ignomi- 
nious death.  Paul,  the  great  Apoflle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  beheaded  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero; 
and  Peter  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  cru- 
cified at  the  fame  place,  and  during  the  fame 
reign*.  The  Evangelift  John  was  banilhed,  in 
the  perfecution  by  Domitian,  to  the  Ille  of  Patmos, 
in  the  year  94.  On  ,the  celiation  of  the  perfecution, 
however,  he  returned  to  Ephefus,  and  vifited  the 
churches  in  that  province.  Though  he  was  too 
old  to  preach,  yet  he  was  a  conftant  attendant  on 
public  v/orlhip  ;  and  frequently  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple with  this  parental  exclamation — "  My  little 
children,  love  one  -another."  He  died  and  was 
interred  at  Ephefus. 

Of  the  other  Apoftles  and  Evangehfls  ftill  lefs, 
if  poflible,  is  with  certainty  known.  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  who  for  his  eminent  virtue 

age.  AHiong  the  reftV^i'itain,  upon  the  authority  of  an  ob- 
iture  pafiage  in  Theodoret  J,  has  aflerted  her  pretenfions  to  the 
glory  of  having  been  converted  by  St.  Paul. 

*  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Letter  from  Rome^  p.  125,  doubts 
whether  Peter  ever  vifited  that  city. 

:{:  Theodor.  torn.  i^.  ferm.  9. 
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acquired  the  fur-name  of  the  Juft,  continued  to 
exercife  his  miniftry  at  Jerufalem  after  the  de- 
■parture  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  death  of  Feftus,  a 
kind  of  interregnum  fucceeded  in  the  government 
of  Judea,  before  the  arrival  of  his  fucceffor  Albi- 
nus ;  and  the  Jews,  who  were  fail  of  refentment 
at  the  efcape  of  St.  Paul,  feized  the  opportunity 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  pious 
and  excellent  perfon.  He  was  fentenced  by  the 
council  to  be  ftoned  as  a  blafphemer ;  and  after 
praying  for  his  enemies,  being  thrown  from  fome 
part  of  the  temple,  he  was  at  length  releafed  from 
his  fufferings  by  a  blow  from  a  fuller's  pole*. 
Jofephus  adds,  that  Albinus  on  his  arrival  was  fo 
difgufted  by  this  violent  proceeding,  that  he  wrote 
to  the  high  pried,  and  threatened  to  puniQi  him 
for  it. 

Many  fabulous  ftories  are  related  of  fome  other 
of  the  Apoftles.  Philip,  who  refided  chiefly  in 
Hieropolis,  is  faid  to  have  raifed  a  perfon  from 
the  dead  in  that  city.  Juftus,  who  was  fur-named 
Barfabas,  is  reported  to  have  drunk  poifon  with- 
out receiving  any  injury  from  it.  Bartholomew  -j- 
is  believed  by  Eufebiusto  have  preached  in  India; 
Thomas  in  Parthia,  and  Andrew  in  Scythia  ;!;.  Of 
the  Apoftle  Jude  fcarcely  any  thing  is  even  pre^ 
tended  to  be  known. 

*  Eufeb.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  C..23. 

•f-  lb.  lib.  iii.  c.  39. 

J  lb.  lib.  V.  c.  10.  lib.  Hi.  c.  I. 
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During  the  time  in  which  Paul  was  confined  at 
Rome  he  compofed  his  Epiflles  to  his  brethren, 
and  to  the  principal  churches.  The  Gofpel  of 
Matthew  was  written  for  the  ufe  of  his  Hebrev/ 
brethren  to  whom  he  had  preached,  when  he  was 
about  to  depart  from  them,  and  is  gelierally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  compofed  in  the  Hebrew 
tono-ue,  and  afterwards  tranllated  into  Greek. 
The  Gofpel  of  Masrk,  who  was  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Paul,  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  be 
only  an  epitome  of  that  of  Matthew.  Luke,  who- 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  phyf;clan  at  Antioch,  and  ai? 
well  as  Mark  and  John  is  fiTppofed  to  have  been- 
one  of  the  feventy  difciples,  and  who  accompanied 
Paul  in  his  miniftration,  compofed  the  Gofpel" 
which  bears  his  name,  and  the  Ads  of  the  Apoflles, 
Thefe  three  Gofpel s  were  fucceeded  by  that  of 
the  Evangelift  John,  who  approved  of  them*; 
but,  perceiving  that  their  accounts  were  pofterior 
Eo  the  imprifonment  of  John  the  Baptift,  thought 
it  expedient  to  give  to  the  eh\irch  fome  records 
of  the  actions  and  doftrines  of  his  beloved  mafter^ 
in  the  beginning  of  his  miniftry.  Befides  this, 
John  is  alfo  allowed  to  have  compofed  at  lead  one 
epiftle,  if  not  more  ;  but  the  two  latter  ones,- and 
the  book  of  the  Revelations,  have  excited  fome 
controverfy  concerning  their  author.  Thefe  works 
were  quickly  difpcrfed  amdng  the  Chriftian  be- 
Vicvers,  ^nd  were  colleded  and  read  in  their  reli- 

■*  Eufsb,  lib.  iii.  e.  24. 
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gious  afTemblies  for  the  confirmation  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  faithful.  Indeed  fuch  a  colleftion, 
{lamped  with  apoilolical  authorit)'-,  foon  became 
neceffary,  in  order  to  feparatethe  infpired  writings 
from  a  number  of  fraudulent  and  abfurd  perform- 
,ances,  which  were  circulated  as  tlie  productions 
of  the  Apoftles. 

Befides  the  afiiftance  which  was  derived  to 
Chriftianity  from  the  adions,  precepts,  and  zeal 
of  its  firft  teachers,  the  virtues  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians  afforded  a  powerful  fupport  to  the 
doctrines  they  profefled,  and  formed  a  ftriking 
conrrafl  to  the  depravity  and  corruption  which 
almofl  univcrfally  prevailed.  Nor  were  the  Oppo- 
fition  and  perfecution  they  met  with  prejudicial  to 
their  caufe^  They  only  ferved  to  unite  more 
firmly  this  fmall,  but  intrepid  band,  well  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  thofe  truths  for  which  they 
contended  ;  and  to  attract  the  notice  and  com- 
paffion  of  all  mankind  towards  a  fed  diflinguifhed 
only  for  its  lingularity  and  virtue.  Their  impla- 
cable enemies  the  Jews,  who  faw  their  own  lofty 
claims  to  fuperiority,  and  their  profligate  conduft, 
direftiy  attacked  and  cenfured  both  by  the  tenets 
and  manners  of  the  teachers  of  Chriflianlty,  af- 
faulted  them  every  where  with  unrelenting  fury. 
Their  rancour  and  animofity,  however,  towards 
the  ChriRians,  only  rendered  the  accomplifhment 
of  thofe  terrible  predidions  which  had  been  de- 
nounced againft  them  by  Jcfus  Chrift  more  appa- 

D  ■;  rent 
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rent  and  remarkable ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  rather 
accelerated  than  retarded  the  progrefs  of  Chrifti- 
anity.     Many  of  the  previous  figns  and  portents 
which   had    been   foretold    concerning    the  de- 
molition of  the  temple,  had  already  taken  place, 
and  were  fuch  as  might  have  inftrucled  a  people 
lefs  obftinate  and   perverfe,  that  their  deftruftion 
was  at  hand,  and  might  have  rendered  them  cau- 
tious of  any  a6tion  which  could  provoke  their  ener 
mies  againft  them.     Great  indeed  were  the  oppref- 
fions  which  they  experienced  from  a  corrupt  gOr 
vernment  j   and  provoked  to  fury  by  its  rapacity 
and  violence,  in   the  year  66   they  commenced 
hoftilities  againfl  the  Romans,  and  the  flames  of 
war  raged  throughout  Afia  to  Egypt  and  the  Eaft. 
Under  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  Jerufalem  was  be- 
fieged  for  fix  months  by  Titus;  during  which  tim^ 
every  calamity  that   can  accompany  that  moft  af- 
flifiiive  of  the  divine  vifitations,  war,  was  endured 
by  the  miferable  inhabitants.     The  city  and  tem- 
ple were  at  length  taken  by  ftorm  ;  the  conqueror 
would  have  faved  the  body  of  the  temple,  but  a 
foldier  fet  fire  to  an  adjoining  building,  and  the 
whole  was  unfortunately  confumed.     Eleven  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  the  Jewifh  people  are  faid  to  have 
periOied  in  th.e  fiege  and  in  the  fack  of  the  city; 
many  by  famine,  and  many  in  the  flames  and  by 
the  fvvord.     Ninety-fcven  thoufand  were  expofed 
to  fale  a<  fiaves ;   with  which  the  market  was   at 
length  {o  glutted,  that  no  purchafers  could   be 

found. 
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found.  Befides  thefe,  multitudes  were  thrown  to 
wild  beads,  or  facrificed  as  gladiators,  in  the  favage 
fports  of  the  Romans.  The  Chriftians  at  Jeru- 
falem  efcaped  the  horrors  of  the  liege  by  a  timely- 
retreat  to  Pella,  a  fmall  town  beyond  Jordan. 
The  remainder  of  this  devoted  nation,  weakened 
by  their  loffes,  and  difpirited  by  their  dreadful  ca- 
lamities, were  not,  at  the  clofeof  this  century,  in  a 
iituation  to  oppofe  openly  a  fe6l  which  they  could 
not  however  but  fecretly  regard  with  even  addi- 
tional rancour. 

Though   the   abfurdities   of    Polytheifm    were 
openly  derided  and  expofed  *  by  the  firfl  teachers 
of  Chriftianity,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
public  laws  were  enadted  againft  it  till  the  reign 
of  Nero,  in  the  year  64,  by  which  time  it  had  ac- 
quired confiderable  (lability  and  extent.     As  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  firft  converts  to  Chrifti- 
anity  were  of  the  JewiQi  nation,  one  fecondary 
eaufe  for  their  being  fo  long  preferved  from  perfe- 
cution  may  probably  be  deduced  from  their  ap- 
pearing to  the  Roman  governors  only  as  a  fed  of 
Jews,  who  had  feceded  from  the  reft  of  their  bre- 
thren on  account  of  fome  opinion  trifling  in  its 
importance,  and  perhaps  difficult  to  be  underftood. 
Nor  when  their  brethren  were  fully  difcovered  to 
have  caft  off  the  religion  of  the  Synagogue,  did 
the- Jews  find  it  eafy  to  infufe  into  the  breafts  of 
the  Roman  magiftrates  that  rancour  and  malice 

*  Adts,  chap.  xix.  ver.  26. 

D  4  which 
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which  they  themfelves  experienced.  But  the 
Heady  and  uniform  oppofition  made  by  the  Chrif- 
tians  to  heathen  fuperftition  could  not  long  pafs 
unnoticed.  Their  open  attacks  upon  Paganifm 
made  them  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  populace, 
by  whom  they  were  reprefented  as  a  lociety  of 
atheifts,  who,  by  attacking  the  religious  confti- 
tution  of  the  empire,  merited  the  fevereft  animad- 
verfion  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  The  pure  and 
fublime  ideas  which  they  conceived  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the 
grofs  heathen,  who  required  the  Deity  to  be  re- 
prefented by  fome  corporeal  figure,  or  vifible 
fymbol,  and  adored  with  all  the  pomp  of  altars, 
facriliccs,  and  libations.  The  perfonal  guilt  which 
had  been  contrafled  by  every  Chrifiian,  in  thus 
preferring  his  private  fentiments  to  the  national 
religion,  was  aggravated  in  a  high  degree  by  the 
number  and  union  of  the  criminals  ,•  for  the  Ro- 
mans were  accuftomed  to  regard  with  jealoufy 
and  diftrufh  any  aflociations  among  their  fubjedls. 
They  became,  likewife,  further  obnoxious  by  their 
cautious  method  of  performing  the  ofhccs  of  re- 
ligion ;  v/hich,  though  at  firft  didated  by  fear 
and  neccfiity,  was  continued  from  choice,  and 
it  was  concluded  that  they  only  concealed  what 
they  would  have  bluQied  to  difclofe.  Horrid 
tales  of  their  abominations  were  circulated 
throughout  the  empire;  and  the  minds  of  the 
Pagans  were,  from  all  thefc  circumflances,  pre- 
pared 
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pared  to  regard  with  pleafure  or  indifference 
every  cruelty  which  could  be  inflided  upon  this 
clefpifcd  fed. 

Under  thefe  circumilances,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Nero  fhould  feled  the  Chriftians  as  a  grate- 
ful facrifice  to  the  Roman  people,  and  endeavour 
p  transfer  to  this  hated  fedt  the  guilt  of  which  he 
was  ftrongly  fufpeded,  that  of  having  caufed  and 
pnjoyed  the  fiie  which  had  nearly  defoiated  the 
city  *.  With  this  view,  he  inflided  upon  them 
the  mod  exquifite  tortures,  attended  with  every 
circumflancce  of  the  moft  refined  cruelty. 
Some  were  crucified;  others  impaled;  fome 
were  thrown  to  wild  beafts,  and  others  wrap- 
ped in  garments  dipped  in  pitch  and  other  com- 
buflibles,  and  burned  as  torches  in  the  gardens  of 
IMero  and  other  parts  of  the  city  by  night.  Hs 
was  far,  however,  from  obtaining  the  objeifl  of  his 
hopes  and  expectations ;  and  the  virtues  of  the 
Chriftians,  their  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  their  con- 
flancy  in  fuffering,  muft  have  confiderably  contri- 
buted to  the  refpe6lability  of  their  fe(ft,  and  to 
make  their  tenets  more  generally  known  f .  Alter- 

*■  It  was  not  at  Rome  alone,  but  in  the  remote  parts  alfo  of 
the  empire,  that  persecution  prevailed  ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
following    infcription  in    a  hamlet   of    Portugal:  —  neronu 

CLAUDIO.  CAES.  AUG.  PONT.  MAXIMO.  OB.  PROVINCIAM, 
JLATRONIBUS.  ET.  HIS.  QUI.  NOVAM.  GENERI,  HUM.  SUPER- 
STITION.   INCOLCAB.    PURGATAM.     H. 

•j-  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44.  and  Juvenal. 
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nate  feafons  of  tranquillity  and  perfecntion  fuc- 
ceeded  this  barbarous  attempt,  and  by  uniting  the 
Chriftians  firmly  in  one  common  caufe,  and  giv- 
ing them  time  to  recruit  their  wearied  powers, 
proved  extremely  favourable  to  the  fupport  and 
propagation  of  Chriftianity.  From  the  death  of 
Nero  to  the  reign  of  Domidan  the  Chriftians  re- 
mained unmolefted,  and  daily  increafing  ;  but  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  century,  they  were  again 
involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  perfecution.  The 
death  of  Domitian,  however,  foon  delivered  them 
from  this  calamity  ;  and  his  fucceffor  Nerva  fuf- 
fered  the  Chriftian  church  to  enjoy  a  feafon  of 
tranquillity,  and  refcinded  the  fanguinary  edids  of 
his  predecefTor. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

DOCTRINEj    GOVERNMENT,    AND    DISCIPLINE   OF 
THE    CHURCH. 

Faith  of  the  Prbn'itive  Chrtjliam — Ecclefiaft'ical  Govern-, 
merit  7jeceJJ'ary  to  the  Support  of  a  vifible  Church — BiJhopSy 
Prejbyters,  Deacons ^  Deaconejfes — Forms  of  Worjbip—' 
Sacraments — Excommunication. 

THE  whole  of  the  Chriftian  religion  is  com- 
prehended in  two  great  points,  of  which 
the  firft  regards  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  the 
other  relates  to  our  condufl  and  adtions ;  or  to 
exprefs  the  matter  more  briefly,  the  Gofpel  pre- 
fents  to  us  objefts  of  faith^  and  rules  of  fraSlice. 
The  former  are  expreffed  by  the  Apoftles  by  the 
term  myjlery,  or  the  truth ;  and  the  latter  by  that 
of  godlinefs  or  piety  *.  The  rule  and  ftandard  of 
both  are  thofc  books  which  contain  the  revelation 
that  God  made  of  his  will  to  perfons  chofen  for 
that  purpofe,'  whether  before  or  after  the  birth  'of 
Chrift.  And  thefe  divine  books  are  ufually  called 
the  Old  and^  New  Tejlanient,  but  more  properly 
Covenants. 

The  principal  articles  of  faith  regard  the  nature 
of  the  divine  exiflence,  and  the  perfon  of  Jefus 

*  I  Tim.  iJi.  9.  vl.  3.     Tit.  i.  i. 

Chrift. 
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Chrift.  For  the  original  faith  of  the  Chriftian 
church  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Teftament  are 
certainly  the  only  competent  authority  ;  and  every 
jfucceeding  tellimony  acquires  weight  and  import- 
ance only  in  proportion  as  it  harmonizes  with 
them. 

The  Chriftians  of  the  primitive  church  believed 
with  their  anceilors  the  Jews,  in  the  eternal  unity 
of  the  Supreme  Godhead,  from  vv'hom,  and  depen- 
dent on  whom  are  all  things  that  exift*.  They 
confidered  Chrift  Jeius  as  the  image  of  the  invifi- 
ble  God,  as  the  tirft-born  of  every  creature  f,  by 
whom  are  all  things ;}; ;  by  whofe  miniilry  the 
world  and  all  that  it  contains  was  created,  and 
by  whom  the  redemption  and  falvation  of  mankind 
was  effeded. 

The  union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  they 
confidered  as  fo  ftricl:  and  indiflbluble,  that  in  the 
language  of  divines  they  were  defcribed  as  con- 
fubftantial  and  co-equal.  The  word^  or  the  Son 
of  God,  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  the 
word  was  God  1|.  In  him  (that  is,  in  Jefus  Chrift) 
dwelt  all  the  fulnefs  of  the  Godhead  bodily  §-; 
through  him  God  was  faid  to  be  manifefted  ii^ 

*    I  Cor.  xii.  4. 

f  Col.  i.  15.     Heb.  i.  3 — 5, 

%   I  Cor.  xii.  4. 

II  John,  i.  I.  14.    Phil.  i{,  6, 

^  Col.  xi.  9|. 
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th«  flefh  *  i  and  the  differenc  attributes  of  the 
Deity  were  all  afcribed  to  the  Redeemer  f . 

The  Holy  Ghoft,  though  confidered  as  the  fpi- 
rit,  or  adive  eflence  of  the  all-governing  mind, 
was  yet  regarded  as  a  diilinft  perfon  or  charac- 
ter J  J  and  was  particularly  defcribed  as  fuch  in 
the  celebrated  miracle  on  the  day  of  Pentecoft. 
This  unity  and  co-equality  of  the  three  perfons  o? 
characters  of  the  Godhead  was  afterwards  exprelied 
by  the  word  Trinity,  or  Trinity  in  Unity. 

The  hiftory  of  the  divine  miiTion  of  Chrif^ 
Jefus,  as  related  ?n  the  Gofpels,  his  incarnation^ 
death,  and  refurrecftion,  was  of  neceffity  regarded 
as  an  ellential  article  of  the  faith  of  the  church. 

The  general  refurredion  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  the  din.ribuuon  of  eternal  rewards  and 
punillimentE,  according  to  the  refpeftive  dcferts  of 
each  individual,  conftituted  another  mofh  import- 
ant article  of  belief  jl ;  fmce  upon  this  point  rells 
the  whole  moral  obli2;ation  of  the  Chriftian  fyf- 
tem. 

Among  the  direft  and  pofitive  inftru6lions  of 
jefus  Chrift,  we  find  none  which  defcribe  in  ipe- 
cific  terms  that  form  of  government  which  in  tu- 

*  I  Tim.  iir.  16.  US.  i.  8.  Rev.  i.  i  i,  12, 13.  Roifi.  ix.  5, 
Adls,  XX.  28-,     John,  xiv,  9.     John,  x.  30. 
•f  John,  V.  19.      Rev.  i.  18. 

X  PerfoTid — yra.^-^^i^.    I  Cof.   II.   11.     John,    x!r.   26.     MaS-; 
diew,  I.  18. 

rt  I  Ctfr.  XV.  22,     Matt.  xxv.  31,, 

turc 
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ture  ages  the  church  was  to  affume.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  particular  form  of  regimen  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  poffible  ftates  and  circumftances ; 
though  Tome  form  or  government  is  abfolutely 
neceiiary,  fince  w'rhout  it  no  difcipline  or  order 
could  be  prefer vedi  and  no  religion  could  long 
fubfift.  From  the  very  firft  therefore  we  find  in 
the  church  of  Cbrift  a  regular  chain  of  authority, 
and  fubordination.  In  the  appointment  of  the 
Twelve  Apofhles,  and  in  the  ordination  of  the 
Seventy  Difciples,  we  plainly  difcern  a  regular  and 
delegated  authority,  a  conftitution  and  a  conneded 
body. 

The  authority  exercifed  by  the  Apoftles,  either 
coUedtively,  in  what  rnay  be  termed  their  council 
or  conference,  or  in  their  individual  capacity,  we 
find  from  various  paifages  of  the  New  Teftament 
to  have   been   confiderable  and    cxtenfive  *  .     It 

*  Afts,  V.  I.  vi.  2.  X.V.  6.  1  Cor.  v,  5.  13.  2  Cor.  xi.  6. 
See  alfo  the  Epiftlcs  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  After  this,  how  can 
any  man  of  candour  and  reflection  approve  of  the  rafhnefs  of  mo- 
dern innovators  ;  who,  when  Chn'ft  has  by  his  example  and  pre- 
cept eftablifiied  order  in  his  church,  would  throw  all  into  con- 
fufion  by  the  deftrudlion  of  every  religious  eftablifhment  ?  I 
would  not  quarrel  with  any  man  upon  the  quellion  whether  Llie 
prefbyterian  or  epifcopal  form  of  churcli  government  was  to  be 
pr^  fencd  ;  though  I  myfelf  approve  of  the  latter.  But  when  the 
reveries  of  infidels  and  feftaries  extend  to  the  virtual  abolition  of 
Chriftiauity,  by  the  abolition  of  every  form  of  national  religion 
(that  is,of  national  education,  for  no  plan  for  the  moral  inftruftion 
of  mankind  can  be  good  without  the  fanftion  of  a  future  ftate). 
It  is  impoffible  not  to  be  difgufted  with  either  the  weaknefs  or 
wickednefs  of  thofe  who  entertain  fuch  fcntiments.  , 

has 
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has  been  difputed  whether  or  not  the  epifcopal 
form  was  that  which  was  firft  adopted  in  the 
church.  It  lias  been  faid  that  the  office  of  bilhop 
and  prefbyter  was  originally  the  fame  ;  and  that 
the  name  of  prefbyter  or  elder  was  exprefuve  of 
their  age,  or  rather  of  their  gravity,  wifdom,  and 
delegation.  Their  number  was  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  their  refpeftive  congregations.  When, 
by  the  addition  of  new^  converts,  the  number  of 
churches  and  minifters  neceiTarily  increafed,  new 
regulations  became  neceffary ;  one,  therefore, 
from  amongfb  the  prefoyters,  diftinguiQied  for  his 
wifdom  and  piety,  was  chofen  to  prefide  in  their 
councils,  to  allot  to  the  reft  their  refpeftive  offices, 
and  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to  the  whole  fociety. 
This  dignity  was  conferred  for  life,  except  it  was 
forfeited  by  fome  mifcondudl ;  and  the  prefbyter 
invefted  with  it  was  generally  ftyled  Bifliop,  and 
fometimes  the  Angel  *  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged. 

Many  circumftances  concur  to  favour  this  opi- 
nion ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  muft  not  bediffembled 
that  different  ranks  and  degrees  appear  to  have 
been  eftablidied  from  jhe  very  firft  among  the  mi- 
nifters  of  religion.  It  is  impoflible  to  confider 
the  Apoftles,  or  even  fuch  eminent  perlons  as 
Timothy,  Titus,  &c.  as  upon  an  entire  footing 
with  the  generality  of  prefbyters,  or  teachers  in  the 

*  Angelos,  Gr.  (a  mefTenger  or  delegate).     Rev.  ii.  3. 

■  ■       different 
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different  churches.  From  the  Epiftles  of  the  prii 
miiive  fathers,  and  particularly  from  thofe  of  St, 
Ignatius*,  it  appears  inconteftably  that  the  church 
government  by  the  three  diftind  orders  of  bifliopsi 
prefbyters  and  deacons,  was  fully  eftablifhed  in 
the  courfe  of  the  firft  century  ;  as  each  of  thefe 
orders  is  particularly  a^ddrelTed,  and  as  that  father 
does  not  mention  the  inftitution  as  a  novelty,  there 
is  the  utmoft  reafon  to  believe  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  Apoftles  themfelves.  It 
muft  be  remembered  that  Ignatius  was  the  difciple 
of  St.  John,  and  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  io 
early  as  107. 

The  fcanty  revenues  of  the  minifters  arofe  at 
firft  entirely  from  their  (hare  of  the  cllationsy  or 
Voluntary  gifts,  which  Vi^ere  prefented  according 
to  the  generofity  or  ability  of  the  congregation. 
Whenever  the  cpifcopal  chair  became  vacant  by 
death,  a  new  prefident  was  chofen  from  among 
the  prefbyters,  to  prefide  over  the  minifterial 
fundions. 

There  was  but  one  bifhop  in  each  church,  or 
rather  in  each  diftri<5l ;  but  the  number  of  prefby- 
ters appears  to  have  been  indefinite,  probably  de- 
pending upon  the  number,  the  neceffities,  or  other 
circumftances  of  the  fociety.  Their  employments 
wuhin  the  church  were  in  general  the  lame  with 
thofc  of  the  biftiopsj  and  they  confided  in  the  ad^ 

♦  IgnatiadSmyr.  i2i    Ad  Ephcf.  20.     Ad  Mag.  13.     Ai 
Tral.  2,  &o 

miniflration 
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miniftration  of  the  facraments  and  the  prefervation 
of  the  difcipline  of  the  church.  In  many  churches, 
however,  preaching  was  the  peculiar  office  of  the 
bifliops.  The  prelbyters  were  chofen  by  the 
united  confent  of  their  clerical  brethren  and  the 
people  at  large,  and  ordained  by  the  bifliop,  aflift- 
cd  by  the  prefbyters. 

An  inferior  order  of  minifters,  called  deacons, 
was   appointed  from   the  firft   inftitution  of  the 
church,  whofe  office   it  was  to  affift  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  carry  the  ele- 
ments to  the  fick  and  abfent,  to  receive  the  obla- 
tions of  the  people,  to  rebuke  thofe  who  behaved 
irreverently  during  divine  fervice,  to  relieve  the 
diftrefled,  and  to  warch  over  the  condud  of  the 
people.    In  fome  churches  they  alfo  read  the  Gof- 
pels,  and  were  allowed  to  baptize  and  to  preach. 
The  number  of  thefe  minifters  was  not  limited, 
but  was  generally  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
the  church.     Some,  however,  after  the  example 
of  the  church  at  Jerufalem,  confined  iheir  number 
tofeven;  and  the  church  of  Rome  thought  this 
rule  fo  obligatory,  that  when  the  number  of  pref- 
byters amounted  to  forty  fix,  that  of  the  deacons 
was  limited  to  feven. 

The  order  of  deaconelTes  was  likewife  ap- 
pointed in  the  apoftolic  age.  Thefe  were  gene- 
rally widows  who  had  only  once  been  m.arried, 
though  this  employment  was  fometimes  exer- 
cifed  by  virgins.  Their  office  confided  in  affift- 
VoL.  L         /  E  \xi% 
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ing  at  the  baptifm  of  women,  in  previouily  cate- 
chifing  and  inflruding  them,  in  vifiting  fick 
perfons  of  their  own  fex,  and  in  performing  all 
thofe  inferior  offices  towards  the  female  part  of  the 
congregation,  which  the  deacons  were  defigned  to 
execute  for  the  men. 

Such  was  the  arrangement  which  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  in  the  primitive  conditution  of 
the  church.  The  firft  century  had  not,  however, 
clapfcd,  when  an  additional  order  became  necef- 
fary.  The  bifhops  who  refided  in  large  and  po- 
pulous cities,  prompted  by  the  neighbouring 
converts,  whofe  attendance  upon  public  worfliip 
was  always  inconvenient,  and  fometimes  impof- 
fible,  erefted  new  churches  in  the  adjacent  towns 
and  villages ;  which  naturally  continuing  under 
their  care  and^  infpedion,  the  diftrifts  grew  imper- 
ceptibly into  ecclefiaftical  provinces,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  dioccfcs.  Over  the  new  churches 
they  appointed  fuffragans  to  inftrudl  and  govern 
them,  who  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
country  bifhops  *,  and  held  a  middle  rank  between 
the  bifhops  and  prefbyters.  The  Chriftian  mini- 
fters  of  every  rank  ftill  derived  their  fupport  from 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people,  which,  after 
providing  for  the  expences  of  public  worfhip,  were 
divided  between  the  bifliops  and  the  prefbyters, 
the  deacons  and  the  poor. 

*  Choro-epifcopol.     Some  however  have  difputed   whether 
the  inftitution  was  known  before  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

The 
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The  firft  Chriftian    church  crtablidied  at  Je- 
rufalem  by  apoftolical  authority,   became  in    its 
do(51rine  and  pradices  a  model  for  the   greater 
part  of  thofe  which  were  founded  in  the  firft  cen- 
tury.     It  may    eafily  be    conceived   that    thcfe 
churches    were    not    fuperb    edifices,   purpofely 
creded   for   the   celebration    of    divine   worfhip, 
Aflembling  at  firft  in  fmall   numbers,  the  places 
where  the  primitive  Chriftians  met  for  pious  pur- 
pofes,  were  doubtlefs  fequeftered  retirements,  or 
the  houfes  of  private  individuals,  which,  from  va- 
rious reafons,   and  by  various  means,  would  in 
time  become  the  property  of  the  community,  and 
be  gradually  extended  and  improved.     Seled  por- 
tions of  fcripture  were  publicly  read  in  thcfe  afTem- 
blies,  which  were  fucceeded  by  a  brief  and  ferious 
exhortation  to  the  people.     The  preacher  iifually 
delivered    his  fermon    fitting,   while  the   people 
flood  ;  which  was,  probably,  in  conformity  to  the 
pradice  of  the  fynagogue.     The  prayers,  which 
formed   a  confiderable    part   of  public   worfhip, 
were  repeated  after  die  bifliop  or   prcfbyter  who 
prefided  in   the  fervice  *.     To  this  fucceeded  the 
oblaticnSy  and  the  diflribution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; and  the  whole  fervice  concluded  with  a  fecial 
and  friendly  repaft,  denominated  Agap^e,  or  the 
fcaft  of  love ;    to  which  all  who  were  able  contri- 
buted, and  of  which  all  who  were  willing  partook. 

*  Bingham's  Ecc.  Antlq.  lib.  xiy,  4.   Juftin  Martyr's  Second 
Apol.p,93. 
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During  dated  intervals  of  the  time  allotted  to  thefc 
fervices  hymns  were  fung,  not  by  the  whole  af- 
fembly,  but  by  perfons  exprefsly  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

Bcfides  the  appointment  of  the  firft  day  of  the 
week,  by  the  Apoftles,  for  the  public  celebration 
of  religious  worlhip,  the  firft  Chriftians  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  obfcrved  two  anniverfary 
feftivals ;  the  one  in  remembrance  of  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  Chrift,  and  the  other  to  commemorate  the 
defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  From  the  earlieft 
periods  of  Chriftianity  it  however  appears,  that 
divine  worfliip  was  celebrated  in  a  different  manner 
in  different  places.  The  external  government  of 
the  church  was  accommodated  to  the  different  fitua- 
tions  and  opinions  of  the  firft  Chriftian  believers  ; 
and  in  thofe  focleties  which  were  totally,  or  prin- 
cipally compofcd  of  the  Jcwifli  converts,  the 
Jewilh  Sabbath,  as  well  as  the  firft  day  of  the 
week,  was  kept,  and  much  of  the  Jewifli  ritual 
allowed  and  obferved  *.  The  firft  fifteen  biftiops 
of  Jerufalem  were  all  circumcifed  Jews,  and  the 
congregation  over  which  they  prefided,  united  the 
law  of  Mofes  with  the  dodtrines  of  Chrift  \, 

*  ThcTiuthority  for  a  permlflion  of  this  nature  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  example  of  Chrift,  who,  in  the  prayer  which  is 
peculiarly  named  his,  has,  except  in  that  claufe  which  relates  to 
the  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  adopted  the  vcfy  words  and  petition! 
which  at  that  time  were  ufed  in  the  different  Jewlfli  liturgies. 

■j-  Penc  omnes  Chrilhim  Deum  fub  legis  obfervatione  crcde- 
bant.     Sulplciu*  Scverus,  ii.  3 1.    Eufeb,  Ecclef.  Hift.  lib.  It.  c.  5. 
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With  refped  to  the  few  and  fimple  rites  infti- 
tuted  by  Chrift,  it  appears,  that  the  facrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminiftered,  by  the  firfl: 
Chriftians,  whenever  they  aflembled  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  focial  worflilp;  and  fo  far  from  being 
confined  to  thofe  who  had  made  the  greatefl  pro- 
grefs  in  religious  attainments,  it  was  equally  parti- 
cipated by  the  Apoftle  of  Chrift  and  the  meanefl: 
member  of  the  church.  The  initiatory  rite  of 
baptifm  was  publicly  performed,  by  immerfmg 
the  whole  body  in  the  baptifmal  font,  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  Chriftianity  was  permitted  to  all 
who  acknowledged  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
promifed  conformity  to  its  laws.  The  introduc- 
tion of  unworthy  and  diforderly  perfons  into  the 
church,  from  this  eafinefs  of  admiffion,  naturally 
narrowed  the  terms  of  communion,  and  baptifm 
was  afterwards  confined  to  thofe  who  had  been  pre- 
viouily  inftrudied  in  rehgious  knowledge,  and 
proved  the  fmcerity  of  their  profefTions  by  the 
regularity  of  their  lives.  The  probationers  for 
admiffion  into  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  took  the 
humble  name  of  Catechumens,  while  thofe  who 
were  already  confecrated  by  baptifm  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fuperior  title  of  Believers. 

The  difcipiine  exercifed  in  the  primitive  church 
wasftrict,  and  even  bordering  on  feverity.  Two 
kinds  of  excommunication  were  pradtifed  at  this 
early  period.  By  the  firft,  profligate  perfons, 
heretics  and  apoftates  were  feparated  bath  from 
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the  civil  and  facred  communion  of  the  church  *,  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days;  to  be  renewed  at  the 
difcrccion  of  the  elders,  &c.  The  other  was 
termed  anathema ,  or  *'  the  delivering  of  a  con- 
\i(5t  to  Satan -f-,'*  which  was  a  ftill  more  com- 
plete exclufion ;  and  it  appears  that  it  was  thus 
termed,  bccaufe  the  offender  was  in  that  cafe 
fuppofed  to  be  delivered  up  defencelefs  to  his 
fpiritual  enemy,  unprotefted  by  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  or  the  benefit  of  the  holy  facrament. 
This  laft  fpeciesof  excommunication  was  referved 
for  very  flagrant  and  obftinate  finners,  generally 
indeed  infli(5i[ed  upon  thofe  who  were  found  in- 
corrigible by  the  former  means. 

*  Rom.  xvl.  17.     J  Cor.  v.  7,  9.    Tit.ili.  lO. 
•j-  I  Cor.  V.  J.     I  Tim.  1.  20. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

OF    THE   SECTS    WHICH    EXISTED    IN   THE    FIRST 
CENTURY. 

yewijii  Chrl/llans — Gnojiks — Cerinthus — Simon  Magus  and 
Menander, 

TTT"  E  R  E  we  to  expe<51:  that  To  confiderable  a 
^  number  of  men,  as  thofe  who  embraced 
Chriftianity  in  the  firft  century,  would  be  afbuated 
exaftly  by  the  fame  opinions,  we  fliould  form  an 
expeclacion  not  warranted  by  our  own  experience, 
or  the  condudt  of  mankind  in  every  age.  The 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  fo  eafily 
to  be  comprehended  and  underftood,  were  indeed, 
at  a  very  early  period,  blended  with  the  moft  fan- 
taftical  opinions.  The  pure  flream  of  religious 
truth  was  polluted  by  error  even  during  the  lives  of 
the  Apoftlcs*.  The  fcrupulous  adherence  of  the 
Jewifh  converts  to  the  Mofaical  law,  occafioned 
fevcral  of  themobftinatcly  to  contend  for  the  cere- 
monies of  their  anceftors,  and  rendered  them  de- 
firous  of  impofing  them  on  the  Gentile  Chriftians. 
A  la'-ge  party  fcparated  from  the  church,  and  re- 
garded  thofe  whom  they  had  been  long  accuftomed 
to  confider  as  a  people  rejected  by  God,  withade- 

V  ♦  I  Tim.  Ti.  20.    Col.  XI.  8. 
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grce  of  contempt  and  hatred,  which  naturaUy  pro- 
duced reciprocal  diflike ;  each  indulged  difpofi- 
tions  inimical  to  brotherly  love,  together  with  cer- 
tain peculiar  religious  opinions  refulting  from 
former  pradlices  and  opinions. 

Thefe  Judaizing  Chriftians  were  firft  known  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Nazarencsj  butadivilion 
of  them  was  afterwards  diftinguiflied,  though  it  is 
uncertain  at  what  time,  by  the  name  of  Ebionites, 
which  according  to  Origen  and  Eufebius  is  de- 
rived from  Ebion^  a  poor  or  dcfpicable  man,  from  the 
mean  opinion  they  entertained  of  Chrift  *.  Befides 
their  adherence  to  the  Jewifh  law,  Theodoret  af- 
cribes  to  them  other  opinions.  They  contended, 
it  is  faid,  moft  ftrenuouHy  for  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  in  the  perfon  of  the  Father,  and  afierted 
that  Jefus  was  a  mere  man,  born  after  the  common 
couife  of  nature,' of  human  parents,  Jofeph  and 
Mary,  but  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcended  upon 
him  at  his  baptifm,  and  continued  to  actuate  and 
infpire  him  till  his  death.  They  obferved  both  the 
Jewifh  and  the  Chriftian  fabbath. 

From  the  impei fedions  of  the  Jewifli  difpenfa- 
tion,  die  Gnoftics  (wife  ov  knowing)\\^.?{\\y  inferred 
thatitwasnoc  inftitutedbythe  Supreme  Being;  and, 

*  Orig.  de  Princip,  1.  iv.  c.  2.  Eufeb.l.  Hi.  c.  i\.  Others 
however  afTert  that  this  name  was  beftowed  upon  them  in  alhifion  to 
the  poverty  of  the  fe£i  itfelf,  both  as  to  their  temporal  condition 
and  that  of  their  underftandings.  Others  again  fpeak  of  a 
perfon  of  that  name  as  their  chief  or  founder. 
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affuming  that  pompous  appellation,  boafted  their 
ability  to  reflore  to  mankind  that  knowledge  of  his 
nature  which  had  fo  long  been  loft.     They  blended 
with  the  faith  of  Chrift  many  fublime  but  obfcure 
tenets,  which  they  derived  from  the  Oriental  phi- 
lofophy.     The  fages  of  the  Eaft  had  longexpeded 
a     heavenly   melFenger,     endued   with   fufficient 
powers  to  releafe  them  from  their  bondage  to  cor- 
rupt tmUery  which  they  held  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
evil.     The  miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftlcs  in- 
duced them  readily  to  accept  him  as  this  heavenly 
meffenger,  and  they  interpreted  all  the  precepts  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  manner  moft  agreeable  to  the 
abfurd    opinions  they  had   previouily   conceived. 
They  introduced  amongft  their  followers  a  muki- 
tude  of  abfurd  legends  refpedling  the  adions  and 
precepts    of  Chrift,   and   of  the  creation   of  the 
world  by  inferior  beings.     Thefe  opinions  were  fo 
entirely  diftbnant  to  many  parts  both   of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  that  they  reje(51ed    much   of 
thefe  books,  though  they  admitted  the  validity  of 
a  few  parts.     From  the  belief  that  whatever  i^  cor- 
poreal is  in  itfelf  intrinficaliy  evil,  they  denied  that 
Chrift  was  invefted  with  a  real  body,  or  that  he 
really  fuftered   for  the  fake  of  mankind.     As  the 
fon  of  the  Supreme  God,  they  indeed  confeiitrd 
to  regard  him ;   but  regarded   him   as   inferior    in 
his  nature,   and    believed   that   his   miffion  upon 
earth  was  defigned  to  refcue  the  viituous  foul  from 
ihe  tyranny  of  wicked  fpirits,  whofe  empire  he  was 

to 
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to  deftroy,  and  to  inftrud  men  to  raife  the  mind 
from  its  corporeal  impurity,  to  a  bleffcd  union 
with  the  Supreme  God. 

Far  removed  from  the  path  of  truth,  it  is  not 
furprifing  that,  having  no  certain  rule  to  guide 
their  fteps,  they  fhould  feparate,  and  wander  into 
the  manifold  intricacies  of  error.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  Gnoftic  heretics  were  not  only  divided 
into  many  feds,  differing  in  their  various  rules  of 
religious  faith,  but  in  matters  which  related  to 
practice.  Whilftthc  more  rigid  feds  rejedled  the 
moft  innocent  gratifications,  that  the  body  might 
not  be  fo  nourilhed  as  to  degrade  the  foul ;  their 
more  relaxed  brethren  confidered  the  foul  as  entirely 
unaffeded  by  the  actions  of  the  body,  alferted  the 
innocence  of  complying  with  every  didate  of 
nature,  and  abandoned  themfelves  without  any  re^ 
ftraint  to  theimpulfe  of  the  pafiions.  Their  perfua- 
fion  that:  evil  refided  in  matter,  led  them  to  rejed 
the  doflrineof  the  refurreftion  of  the  body  ;  and 
their  belief  in  the  power  of  malevolent  genii,  the 
fources  of  every  earthly  calamity,  induced  them 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  fludy  of  magic  to  weaken 
or  avert  the  influence  of  thofe  malignant  agents. 
A  very  confiderable  fed  of  Gnoflics  difiinguiflied 
themfelves  by  the  name  of  Bocetx  *,  but  their  pe- 
culiar opinions  are  not  accurately  known. 

*  From  Joxstf  {doieo,  Gr.kto  appear)  becaufe  they  held  that 
ChriH  fuffered  in  appearand  only. 
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Cerinthus,  by  birch  a  Jew,  was  one  of  the 
earlieft  and  moft  diftinguiflied  feceders  from  the 
church.  He  allowed  indeed  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  was  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  and  a 
being  endued  at  firft  with  the  grcateft  virtue,  but 
aflerted  that  he  derived  his  power  from  the  fu- 
preme  God,  and  that  he  had  by  degrees  fallen 
from  his  native  dignity  and  virtue.  That  in  order 
to  deftroy  his  corrupted  empire,  the  fupreme  Beino- 
had  commifTioned  one  of  his  glorkus  Eoris^  whofe 
name  was  Chrid,  to  defccnd  upon  earth,  that  he- 
entered  into  the  body  of  Jefus  which  was  crucified, 
but  that  the  Chriit  had  not  fuffered,  but  afcended 
jnto  heaven. 

Cerinthus  required  his  followers  to  retain  part 
of  the  Mofaical  law,  but  to  regulate  their  lives 
by  the  example  of  Chrift ;  and  taught,  that  after 
$he  refurre6lion  Chrift  would  reign  upon  earth, 
^ith  his  faithful  difciples,  a  thoufand  years,  which 
would  be  fpent  in  the  higheft  fenfual  indulgencies. 
This  mixture  of  Judaifm  and  Oiiental  philofophy 
vvas  calculated  to  make  many  converts,  and  this 
fe6t  foon  became  very  numerous.  They  admitted 
a  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gofpel,  but  rejected  the 
reft,  and  held  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul  in  great  ab- 
horrence. 

The  Oriental  philofophy,  that  baneful  fource  of 
prejudice,  was  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
great  numbers,  as  to  afford  a  wide  extent  to  the  ex- 
ertions 
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crtions  of  impofition  or  fanaticifm.  Either  de- 
ceived themfelvcs  by  a  heated  imagination,  or  de- 
lirous  to  impolt'  upon  others,  feveral  reprefented 
themfelves  as  celeftial  beings,  fent  down  upon 
earih  to  purify  corruption  and  deftroy  error. 
Among  the  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  impoftors 
were  Simon  Magus  and  his  difciple  Menander, 
whofe  pernicious  tenets  were  fimilar  in  many  re- 
fpefts.  Simon,  who  taught  his  dodrines  about 
the  year  35,  aflerted  that  he  was  the  great  Power  of 
God,  that  he  defcended  from  heaven  to  deliver 
man,  that  he  had  aflumed  the  human  form,  and 
that,  though  he  had  apparently  fuffered  death  in 
Judea,  he  had  not  in  reality.  He  taught  farther, 
that  all  human  aclions  are  in  themfelves  indifferent, 
and  allowed  his  followers  to  indulge  themfelves  in 
the  greateft  liceniioufnefs*.  He  afcribed  to  his 
miftrefs  Helena  the  prodadion  of  angels,  and  to 
thefe  angels  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  com- 
pofed  books  for  the  ufe  of  his  followers,  which  he 
attributed  to  Chrift  and  the  Apoftles.  Ecclefi- 
aftical  hiftory  prefenis  us  with  an  accouint  of  feveral 
more  abfurdities  which  were  blended  with  Chrifti- 
anity  at  a  very  early  period.  But  thefe  different 
tnodifications  of  folly  would  afford  a  very  tedious 
and  unpleafing,  as  well  as  a  very  unprofitable 
detail. 

•  Lardncr's  Hill,  of  Heretics.    Eufeb.  lib.  ii,  c.  13. 
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From  the  review  of  thefe  abfurdiiies  it  might 
be  haftily  inferred,  that  lince  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity  were  fo  plain  and  fimple  as  to  be  com- 
prehenfible  by  the  meaneft  capacity,  there  miift 
have  been  fome  defeft  either  in  tlie  condu<lt  of  the 
firft  teachers  of  that  religion,  which  prevented  their 
dodrines  from  appearing  refpedlabie  to  the  people, 
or  that  they  were  carelefs  in  inculcating  them. 
Neither  of  thefe  caufes,  however,  prevailed.  The 
zeal  and  virtue  of  the  Apoftles  wereattefled  by  in- 
numerable v,'itnefles  of  unqueftioned  veracity;  and 
by  others  who  were  interefted  in  defaming  them, 
fince  they  were  the  implacable  perfecutors  of 
Chriftianity.  But  befides  the  pronenefs  to  error 
which  is  natural  to  man,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  Jews  had  grofsly  conceived  that  the 
Meffiah would  be  atemporai  deliverer;  and  though 
the  Jewiili  converts  could  not  refift  the  ftrong 
evidence  which  was  prefented  to  them,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was  the  predicted  Meffiah,  yet  in  many  of 
them  thefe  carnal  ideas  would  probably  at  fome 
times  recur,  and,  by  temporarily  weakening 
their  faith,  would  difpofe  them  to  adopt  errone- 
ous opinions.  Befides  this,  their  obftinate  ad- 
herence to  the  MoHucal  rites,  neceffariiy  intro- 
duced into  the  church  pradiices  very  dilTonant 
from  the  fimplicity  required  by  the  Gofpcl.  With 
refpe(5t  to  the  Gentile  converts,  the  tenets  of 
the  Oriental   philofophy   concerning    the   origin 
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of  evil,  and  the  creation  of  the  world  by  an  in- 
ferior power,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  many 
for  the  reception  of  the  moft  abfurd  opinions, 
which  they  contrived  to  unite  with  the  dodrincs 
of  Chrid. 
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CHAP.    V. 

OF   LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MEM  IN  THE  FIRST 

CENTURY. 

JLhtle    life    made  of  human    Learning   in  this  Century—- 
Clemens — Barnabas — Papias — Ignatius — Public  Schools, 

TH  E  little  affiftance  derived  by  Chriftianicy 
from  the  wealth  or  dignity  of  its  firft  pro- 
fellbrs  has  already  been  obfcrved  ;  nor,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  apoftolical  writings,  were  the  compofi- 
tions  of  the  Chriftian  writers  in  the  firft  century  ^o 
diftinguiflied,  cither  by  their  number  or  eloquence, 
as  to  force  themfelves  into  the  notice,  or  captivate 
the-  tafte  of  mankind.  The  purity  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  the  virtues  of  its  profelTors,  were  the 
inftruments  for  opening  the  human  heart  to  con- 
vidlion,  and  to  the  truth  of  this  revelation. 

An-iong  the  writers  of  this  century,  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied  place,  after  the  infpired  penmen,  is  due 
to  Clemens,  the  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  St. 
Paul,  who  defcribes  him  as  having  "  his  name 
written  in  the  book  of  life."  There  are  extant 
two  epiftles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  are  af- 
cribed  to  him  ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  reputed 
not  genuine.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  feems  to 
acknowledge  only  one*.    Eufebius  fpeaks  of  it 

?  Strom,  lib  i,  iv,  v,  ti. 
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in  the  fingular.  He  is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  as 
the  third  bifhop  of  Rome*.  Th'e  epiftle.  which 
is  accounted  genuine  is  written  in  a  truly  apoftolic 
Ipirit,  and  with  great  fimplicity  of  flyle.  Several 
fpurious  compofitions  were  falfely  attributed  to 
Clemens.  Among  others,  it  was  afferted  that  he 
aiTifted  the  twelve  Apoftles  in  compiling  what  are 
called  the  Apoftolic  ConPtitutions,  and  in  fad  adled 
as  their  amanuenfis.  The  Conftitutions  however 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  acute  and  able  Jortin, 
and  in  that  of  other  learned  men,  a  defpicablc 
forgery. 

The  epiftle  afcribed  to  Barnabas  was  probably 
written  by  an  unknown  author,  who  affumed  the 
name  of  that  apoftle.  Of  the  writings  of  Papias, 
the  difciple  of  the  Evangelift  John,  and  the  firft 
propagator  of  the  dotflrine  of  a  Millennium,  no- 
thing remains  but  the  fragments  of  an  hiftorical 
performance. 

The  Pallor  of  Hermas  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  genuine,  and  it  is  alfo  probable  that  it  was  the 
work  of  that  Hermas  who  is  fpoken  of  by  St. 
Paul,  though  fome  have  afcribed  it  to  a  certain 
Hermas,  or  Hermes,  brother  to  Pius  bifhop  of 
Rome,  who  lived  in  the  fuccecding  century.  The 
woik  is  entirely  allegorical,  confifting  of  vifions 
and  fimihtudes.  Like  all  works  of  this  nature,  it 
is  extremely  unequal  as  a  compofition,  and  I  con* 

*  Iren.  lib.  ili.  c.  3. 

fefs 
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fefs  but  little  fatisfadlory  to  my  judgment.  It 
was  however  in  high  eftimation  in  the  early  ages, 
and  is  fpoken  of  as  Scripture  both  by  Irenseus  and 
Tertullian*. 

One  of  the  mod  excellent  and  valuable  characlers 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  century  was  St.  Ignatius, 
the  fecond  bifliop  of  Antioch,  who,   as  he  is  con- 
fidered  as   one  of  the  apoftolic  fathers,  is  claffed 
in  this  century,  though  in  reality  he  did  not  fufFer 
martyrdom  till   107.     Jt  is  to  the  difgrace  of  the 
othervvife    moderate  and  upright   Trajan,   that  bj'" 
his  fentence  this  venerable  man  was  condemned  to 
be  thrown  to  the  wild  beafts  at  Rome  ^  a  fentence 
which  he  received  without  dlfmay  and  even  withfa- 
tisfadion.     He  has  left  behind  him  feveral  epiftles 
to  the  different  churches.     It  has  been  thought 
that  the  (liortcr  epiftles  bear   ftronger  marks   of 
authenticity  than  the  larger.     They  were  written 
in  his  journey  from  Syria  to  the  Roman  capital, 
with   a  fpirit    and    force    which   p.ever    deferted 
him  under  the  infolent  treatment  of  the  band  ap- 
pointed   to   condufl;  him,  and  in  the  profped:  of 
thofe  cruel  fufferings  which  terminated  his  exift- 
ence-f. 

*  De  Pud.  16. 

t  Sec  fome  excellent  critical  remarks  dn  the  Epiftles  of  Cle- 
ment, Barnabas,  and  Ignatins,  and  the  PaRor  of  Hernias,  in  Mr. 
Wakefield's  «  Inquiry  Into  the  Opinions  of  the  Chriftian  \\n<^ 
ters,  &c." 

•  Vol,!,  F  In 
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In  our  account  of  authors  in  this  century  It 
u'ould  be  improper  to  omit  noticing  two,  who 
however  cannot  ftriclly  be  clafled  with  the  Chriftian 
writers.  The  firft  was  Philo,  a  Jew,  who  applied 
the  philofophy  of  Plato  to  the  illuftration  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  was  in  high  repute  with  his  country- 
men. 

The  other  was  of  the  fame  nation,  and,  outwardly 
at  leaft,  of  the  fame  religion,  but  flill  more  il- 
luftrious  as  an  author.  The  reader  will  anticipate 
the  name  of  Jofephus,  whofe  hiftory  of  the  Jews 
is  fo  univerfally  popular.  Being  taken  prifoner 
by  Vefpafian,  he  was  treated  with  great  kindnefs 
by  that  emperor,  and  feems  to  have  returned  the  fa- 
vour by  a  profufion  of  flattery.  From  fome  flight 
but  refpeftful  nllufions  to  Chriftianity,  however, 
which  appear  in  his  works,  Mr.  Whifton  and  other 
learned  perfons  have  conjectured  that  he  was  in  re- 
ality an  Ebionite  Chriftian,  but  cautioufly  concealed 
his  religion  both  from  the  jealoufy  of  his  own 
nation  and  that  of  the  Romans  *. 

Foundations  for  fecuring  a  fucceflion  of  advo- 
cates for  the  truth,  were  very  early  eflablilhed. 
Public  fchools  were  erefled  for  inflruding  chil- 
dren in  theChriilian  faith;  and  feveral  feminaries, 
upon  ftill  more  cxtenfive  plans,  were  founded  ia 

*  See  Mr.  Whiflon's  very  fatisfaftory  defence  of  the  difputed 
pafiage  of  Jofephus  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Jefus 
Chrift. 
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feveral  cities  j  in  which  thofe  who  were  advanced  in. 
years,  particularly  thofe  who  were  intended  for 
the  miniftry,  were  inftruded  both  in  divine  and 
human  erudition.  One  was  erected  at  Ephefus  by 
St.  John  ;  another  by  Polycarp,  at  Smyrna ;  and 
a  third,  whichTar  furpaffed  the  reft  in  reputation, 
at  Alexandria,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Mark. 
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CHAP.    I. 

General    state    of    the   church     in    this 

CENTURY. 

Caufes  ajftgned  for  the  rapid  Progrefs  of  Chri/iianity — Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin — Trajan — Platonifm — • 
Alexandrian  ChriJfians-^Origin  of  Monkery — Perfecu- 
iions  —  Adrian —  Antoninus —  Rebellion  of  the  Jews  — - 
Martyrs--^ Inquiry  concerning  the  ceafing  of  miraculous 
Powers. 

TH  E  Chriftian  religion,  during  the  firft  cen- 
tury, had  acquired  confiderable  ftabiUty  and 
extent.  In  the  fecond,  its  conquefts  became  ftill 
furdier  expanded.  Far  from  being  confined  to 
the  poor,  the  illiterate,  or  the  wretched,  who  fought 
in  the  behef  of  immonahty  a  refuge  from  the 
mifeiies  of  Hfe,  its  truths  were  received  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  rich*,  the  accomplilhed-f, 
and  the  learned  J.  Paganifm  lamented  the  defer- 
tion  of  her  temples,  the  negled  of  her  vidims, 

*  Plin.  Epift.  X.  97. 

f  Ariftldes. 

X  Juftin  Martyr.    Clemcni  Alcxandriiiu*. 

and 
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and  the  increafe  of  a  power  which  threatened  her 
with  unavoidable  deftruftion. 

Atnongft  the  fecondary  caufes  for  the  fuccefs 
of  Chrillianity,  none  could  be  more  perfuafive, 
none  indeed  equally  powerful  with  the  marked 
virtnes  and  diftinguifhed  purity  of  its  early  pro- 
feffors.  Relinquifliing  the  delights  and  the  fplen- 
dour  of  vanity,  they  voluntarily  renounced  their 
pofTefTions  for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  brethren  : 
but  thefe  renunciations^  unlike  thofe  of  the  heathen 
philofophers,  were  not  facrifices  of  fenfuality  at 
the  flirine  of  pride ;  they  proceeded  from  the 
pureft  motives,  and  were  performed  with  the  fub- 
limeft  views.  This  propriety  of  condu61jf  fo  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  credit  and  fupport  of  a  rifmg  fed, 
was  attefted  by  their  governors,  witnefies  of  indif- 
putable  authority,  fince  they  regarded  the  dodrines 
of  this  new  religion  with  abhorrence,  and  its  pro- 
feflbrs  with  contempt.  The  conrraft  between  their 
refigned  and  devout  manners,  and  the  condud  of 
the  other  fubjeds  of  the  Roman  em.pire  during  a 
feafon  of  peculiar  calamity,  is  (Irongly  marked  by 
the  difcriminating  and  unprejudiced  pen  of  Marcus 
Aurelius*.  No  pretext,  except  their  confirmed 
abhorrence  for  the  pooular  fuperftition,  was  af- 
forded by  them  for  the  perfecutions  in  which  they 
were  involved.  They  could  affert  with  confi- 
dence, and  the  aifertion  vv^as  uncontroverted  before 

*  Marcus  Aurelius  refcrlpt.      Eufeb,  lib.  iv.  c.  13. 
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the  tribunal  of  their  judge,  that  far  from  being  en- 
gaged in  any  unlawful  confpiraey,  they  were  bound 
by  a  folemn  obUgation  to  abftain  from  thofe  crimes 
which  difturb  the  private  or  public  peace  of  fociety, 
from  theft,  fedition,  adultery,  perjury,  or  fraud*. 
To  their  freedom  from  thefe  vices  they  added  a 
warm  and  adive  charity,  charity  not  confined  to 
the  particular  fociety  to  which  they  belonged,  nor 
even  to  the  whole  Chriftian  community,  but  ex- 
tending to  all,  however  different  in  religious  opi- 
nions -f. 

The  validity  of  the  Gofpel  revelation  was,  even 
before  the  end  of  the  firfl  century,  fubmitted  to 
the  general  confideration  of  m.ankind.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  was  before  that  period 
tranflated  into  Latin,  a  language  fo  well  and  fo  ex-*''*' 
tenfively  known  as  to  be  underftood  even  in  the  , 
remoteft  parts  of -the  Roman  empire.  The  re- 
ception of  thefe  facred  books  at  a  period  when 
from  their  recent  dates  the  truth  of  every  circum- 
ftance  might  be  without  dimculty  afcertained,  is 
one  among  the  numerous  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  Golpcl.  Nor  were  the  errors  of  the  firfl 
fectaries  without  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
Chriftian  church.    The  Gnoflics,  who  denied,  any 

*  Plln.  Epift.x.  97. 

"f  Surely  with  tliefe  virtues,  which  are  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  the  primitive  Chriflians  were  not  deferving  of  tlie 
cenfure  with  which  he  has  loaded  them,  that  of  not  being  defir- 
ous  of  making  thcmfclvcs  agreeable  or  ufeful  in  this  world. 

revelation 
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l-evelation  antecedent  to  that  by  Chrift  Jefus,  open- 
ed a  door  of  communion  to  the  pagan  converts, 
who,  with  that  pride  inherent  in  man,  could  not 
at  once  be  made  to  conceive  that  they  had 
haughtily  rejefted  a  revelation  fo  long  and  To  fully 
eftabliOied, 

The  conduft  of  the  Roman  Emperors  towards 
theChriftians  in  the  fecond  century,  though  fome- 
times  harfh  and  cruel,  yet  upon  the  whole  was  mild 
and  tolerant.  The  decrees  of  Trajan  refpecling  them 
were  foftened  by  the  counfels  and  influence  of  the 
mild  and  beneficent  Pliny.  Their  enemies  were 
forbidden  to  produce  any  anonymous  accuilitions 
againft  them,  and  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  retire 
fromobfervation.  The  number  of  Gentile  converts 
was  greatly  augmented,  and  the  Chriftian  church 
was  eftablilhed  in  very  remote  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  but  mud  not  be  con- 
cealed, that  all  the  members  of  this  communion 
were  not  worthy  of  the  advantages  they  enjoyed. 
Greatly  enlarged  in  its  numbers,  it  is  not  indeed 
wonderful  that  fome  fliould  have  been  admitted 
into  the  Chriftian  communion,  whofe  virtue 
melted  in  the  intenfe  heat  of  perfecution,  or 
whofe  piety  had  been  the  tranfient  effeft  of  a  mo- 
mentary impreffion  J  nor  could  the  defedion  of  fuch 
of  its  votaries  have  materially  injured  the  Chrif- 
tian caufe.  But  the  fimple  and  majeftic  fabric 
reared  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  was  in  fome 
F  4  degree 
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degree  undermined  in  its  foundation,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  an  opinion  which  was  diiFeniinated  in 
this  century,  that  the  whole  duties  of  religion 
were  not  equally  incumbent  upon  all,  but  that  a 
fublimer  degree  of  virtue  was  to  be  pcrfned  and 
attained  by  thofe  who  in  folitude  and  contem- 
plation afpired  to  an  intimate  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  whilft  inferior  attainments 
were  fufficient  for  men  who  were  engaged  in 
the  a<5i:ive  employments  of  life.  In  confequence 
of  this  abfurd  opinion,  the  moral  dodrines  of 
Chriftianity  were  divided  into  precepts  and  coun- 
fels^  the  former  of  which  diftinguiihes  thofe  laws 
which  are  of  univerfal  oblic-ation,  and  the  latter 
thofe  which  relate  to  the  conduft  of  Chriftians 
of  fuperior  merit  and  fancliiy.  Thefe  opinions 
were  propagated  with  great  reputation,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  by  Ammonius 
Saccus,  who  taught  in  the  fchooi  at  Alexandria. 
This  perfon,  a  profefied  follower  of  the  Platonic 
philofophy  *,  maintained  not  merely  with  the 
primitive  Eckftics,  that  truth  and  falfehood 
were  blended  in  the  opinions  of  every  feci,  but 

*  Tlie  Platonic  philofophy  took  its  rife,  not  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  but  from  the  belief  of  its  profenors,  that  the  fcnti- 
ments  of  Plato  refpedling  the  Deity  and  the  invifible  world 
were  much  more  fublime  and  rational  than  thofe  of  the  other 
philofophers.  They  profelfed  to  fearch  after  truth  alone,  and 
were  difpofed  to  adopt,  from  every  fyftem  and  feft,  fuch  tenets 
as  they  thought  molt  conformable  to  it.  Hence  th©y  were 
called  EclcAics, 

that 
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that  the  great  principles  of  all  truth,  whether 
philofophical  or  religious,  were  equally  difcover- 
able  in  ail  fefts  ;  and  that  the  only  difference 
between  i:hem  confifted  in  a  different  mode  of 
exprefllon,  and  in  fome  points  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. By  a  proper  interpretation  of  thefe 
fentinienrs,  he  contended  that  all  fefts,  v/hether 
philofophical  or  religious,  might  eafily  coalefce 
in  this  univerfal  philofophy  which,  however 
then  perverted,  was  the  great  fource  of  all  the 
religious  opinions  that  prevailed  in  the  world ; 
but  that  in  order  to  this  the  fables  of  the  priefts 
were  to  be  removed  from  paganifm,  and  the 
comments  and  interpretations  of  the  Difciples 
of  Jefus  from  Chriftianity.  He  aflerted  that  the 
errors  ot  paganifm  proceeded  from  the  fymbols 
and  fidions  under  which,  according  to  the  Eaft- 
em  manner,  it  had  been  inculcated  by  the 
ancients  •,  that  in  time  thefe  were  erroneoufly 
underffood  in  a  literal  fenfe,  whence  the  invifiblc 
beings  who  were  placed  by  the  Deity  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  univerfc,  as  his  minifters,  were 
converted  by  the  fuggedions  of  fuperflition  into 
gods,  and  worfliipped  as  fuch,  though  in  fad: 
deferving  only  of  an  inferior  kind  of  homage, 
Jefus  Chrift  he  confidered  as  an  excellent  being, 
the  friend  of  the  Deity  ;  but  fuppofed  that  his  de- 
fign  in  defcending  upon  earth  was  not  to  abolifh 
the  worlhip  of  dsemons,  but  to  purify  the  ancient 
religion  and  reltorp    the    true    philofophy,    the 

great 
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great  path  of  truth  from  which  all  had  wandered, 
but  that  his  Difciples  had  manifeftly  corrupted  the 
dodrines  of  their  Divine  Mafler. 

Ammonius  adopted  the  doclrines  of  the  Egyp- 
tians concerning  the  univerfe  and  the  Deity,  as 
conftituring'one  great  whole;  the  eternity  of  the 
vjorld^  the  nature  of  fouls,  the  empire  of  providence, 
and  the  government  of  the  vjorld  hy  demons.  Thefe 
fentiments  he  aifociated  with  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  by  adulterating  fome  of  the  opinions  of  that 
pbilofopher,  and  forcing  his  exprefiions  from  their 
obvious  and  literal  fenfe;  and  to  complete  his  con- 
ciliatory fcheme  For  the  reftoration  of  true  philo- 
fophy  and  the  union  of  its  profeflbrs,  he  inter- 
preted fo  artfully  the  dodirines  of  the  other  philo- 
fophical  and  religious  fedls,  that  they  appeared 
clofely  to  refemb'e  the  Egyptian  and  Platonic 
fy  fiends. 

Tins  philofophical  fyftem  was  foon  embraced 
by  thofe  among  the  Alexandrian  Chrifbans,  who 
were  defirous  to  unite  the  profeffion  of  the  Gof- 
pel  with  the  dignity,  the  title,  and  the  habit  of 
philofophers.  The  I'chool  of  Ammonius  *  ex- 
tended itfelf  from  Egypt  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  but  its  difciples  were  foon  divided  into 
various  feds ;  a  certain  confequence  of  that  fun- 
dai'nental  law,  which  all  who  embraced   it  were 

*  The  credit  of  this  fchool  wal  highly  advanced  by  the  pro- 
found and  inventive  genius  of  Plotinus,  who  difTeminated  its 
doflrines  in  Perfia,  at  Rome,  and  in  Carapiiniiu 

■    8  obliged 
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obliged  to  keep  perpetually  in  view,  that  truth 
was  to  be  furfued  with  the  utmojl  liberty ^  mid  to  be 
colkoled  from  the  different  fyjiems  in  which  it  lay 
difperjed.  Hence  the  Athenian  Chriftians  rejedled 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  philofophers  of 
Alexandria.  But  all  who  afpired  to  rank  with 
the  new  Platonics  agreed  in  their  opinion  of  the 
exigence  of  one  God  the  fource  of  all,  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  the  dependence  of  matter  upon  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  nature  of  fouls,  the  plurality  of  Gods,  and 
the  method  of  interpreting  the  popular  Juperjlition. 
The  rules  prefcribed  by  this  ^tok.  were  extremely 
auftere  ;  the  people  at  large  were. indeed  permitted 
to  live  conformably  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  the  didates  of  nature  ;  but  the  wife  were  en- 
joined to  extenuate  by  mortification  the  iluggifli 
body  which  confined  the  adivity  of  the  immortal 
fpirir,  that  in  life  diey  might  enjoy  communion 
with  the  Deity,  and  afcend  after  death,  alone  and 
unincumbered,  to  dwell  in  his  prefence  for  ever. 

This  philofophy,  which  involved  the  truth  of 
the  Gofpel  in  fubtilty  and  obfcurity,  and  added 
to  the  dodrine  of  Chrift  the  comm.andments  of 
men,  became  in  time  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
Chriftian  caufe.  It  will  be  eafily  conceived  that 
thefe  opinions  produced  in  time  thofe  voluntary 
feclufions  from  the  world,  which  confined  or  de- 
ftroyed  the  utility  of  a  confiderable  portion  of 
mankind.     But  its  tendency,  however  injurious, 

was 
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was  ftill  lefs  pernicious  than  an  opinion  derived 
from  thofe  philofopliic  feds  *,  who  affirmed  thac 
it  was  not  only  lawful  but  laudable  to  deceive,  in 
order  to  advance  the  interefts  of  religion.  This 
deteftable  fentiment,  at  firft  probably  very  cau- 
tioufly  propagated,  and  very  fparingly  ufed, 
opened  wide  the  gates  of  falfehood,  and  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  filled  the  whole  fyftem  widi  abfurd 
legends,  pretended  miracles,  and  that  train  of 
impofture  which,  while  it  difgraced  human  nature, 
was  dignified  with  the  perfidious  title  of  pons 
fraud. 

Notwithftanding  that  during  the  greateft  part 
of  this  century  the  Chriftians  were  fuffered  to 
remain  unmolefted,  the  fword  of  perfecution  was 
(b^aibed,  but  not  thrown  away  ;  and  it  was  fre- 
quently fufpended  by  a  fingle  hair  over  their  de- 
voted heads.  Their  peculiar  manners,  habits, 
and  the  zeal  with -which  they  avoided  the  feafts 
and  folemnities  of  the  pagan  worfhip,  were  occa- 
iions  of  implacable  hatred  in  their  heathen  bre- 
thren, who  regarded  them  as  unfocial  and  auftere, 
confidered  their  claims  to  luperiority  as  arrogant, 
and,  from  not  beholding  any  vifibleobjed  of  their 
woriliip,  treated  their  pretenfions  to  religion  as 
improbable,  if  not  impious.  If  they  withdrew 
from  them  the  charge  of  atheifm,  it  was  only  to 
load  them  with  the  imputation  of  human  facri- 

f  See  the  arguments  of  I)arius.    Herod,  lib,  iif. 

fices 
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fices  *  and  inceftuous  f'eftivals ;  to  which  practices 
they  could  alone  afcribe  their  meeting  in  folitary 
places,  wirhout  any  of  thofe  appendages  to  wor- 
Ihip  which  they  conceived  neceifary  to  render  their 
piety  acceptable.  The  humane  interference  of 
the  benevolent  Pliny  was  infufficient  to  put  an  en- 
tire ftop  to  the  perfecutions  againft  the  Chriftians 
under  Trajan;  and  in  thefucceeding  reign,  Adrian 
was  perfuaded  to  mitigate,  but  not  to  abrogate,  the 
penalties  enadled  againft  them. 

The  calamities  fuffcred  by  the  Chriftians  were 
not  entirely  owing  to  the  inftigations  of  their 
pagan  adverfaries.  Their  Jewifti  opponents  had 
the  addrefs  to  increafe,  if  not  to  excite  againft 
them,  the  popular  refentment.  The  feditious  fpi- 
rit  of  this  people  was  exerted  alfo  with  equal  vio- 
lence againft  th»  Roman  government.  They  were 
engaged  in  feveral  revolts,  and  repeatedly  van- 
quiQied  ;  but  fo  little  was  their  rebellious  fpirit 
fubdued,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  they  openly 
aflembled   in   very   confiderable   numbers   under 

*  The  foundation  of  the  atrocious  charge  of  facrificing  chil- 
dren on  certain  feilivals,  has  been  very  acutely  inveftigated  by 
fome  learned  men  in  the  lad  century.  Some  have  fuppofed  it 
to  originate  from  the  baptizing  of  infants  ;  but  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  but  adults  were  baptized  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
churfh  ;  and  the  mod  probable  folution  appears  to  be,  that  it 
took  its  rife  from  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the 
Chriftians  called  ealhig  ihe  body  and  drlni'mg  the  blood  of ' Chryif 
and  which  the  pagans  might  underlland  in  foraething  of  a  literal 
fsnfe. 

one 
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one  who  affuming  the  title  of  Barchochebas  [fon- 
of-a-ftar],  fet  himfelf  up  for  their  Mefllah,  and 
whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  king.  Their 
efforts  for  liberty  were  however  vain.  Deprcffed 
by  all  the  miferies  of  war  and  famine,  they  were, 
after  a  rebellion  of  four  years,  defeated  by  the  im- 
perial army.  Incredible  numbers  pcrifhed  by  the 
fword,  or  were  fold  into  captivity  ;  theii  leader, 
who  after  his  defeat  was  denominated  Barchofbeas 
[fon-of-a-lie],  was  publicly  put  to  death,  and  their 
ancient  city  razed  to  its  foundations.  The  Em- 
peror, highly  incenfed  by  the  repeated  feditions  of 
this  turbulent  people,  determined  to  infli'ft  upon 
the  remaining  Jews  a  fevere  and  continued  pu- 
nifhment.  For  this  purpofe,  after  building  a  new 
city  called  -^Ua  Capitolina  upon  tiiC  ruins  of  Je- 
rufalem,  he  prohibited  the  Jews,  under  the  fe- 
vered penalties,  from  approaching  its  precinfts. 
Many  of  them,  iiowever,  dill  remained  in  Palef- 
tine,  and  it  v^ms  not  till  after  repeated  revolts  that 
they  were  reduced  to  fubjediom 

In  the  fucceeding  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
difciples  of  Chrifb  were  again  involved  in  a  partial 
perfecution  in  confequence  of  an  earthquake  in 
Alia,  which  they  were  accufed  of  having  provoked 
by  their  negleft  of  the  gods,  and  their  impious  re- 
fufal  to  deprecate  their  v/rath.  This  perfecution 
was  however  confined  to  fome  provinces;  and  an 
Apology  by  Juftin  Martyr  for  the  Chriflian  Reli- 
gion, which  is  ftill  extant,  being  put  into  the  hands 
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of  this  excellent  monarch,  he  had  the  good  fenfe 
and  juflice  to  perceive  their  innocence,  and  to 
publilli  an  imperial  edi6l,  prohibiting  in  future  all 
feverities  towards  them. 

Antoninus,  it  is  well  known,  was  fucceeded  by 
the  celebrated  Stoic  Marcus  AureHus.  During 
the  dawn  of  his  reign  the  Chriflians  enjoyed  the 
beneficial  influence  of  philofophj^ ;  but  it  was  foon 
clouded  by  his  avowed  difltke,  and  numbers  of 
both  fexes  became  the  victims  of  a  perfecution 
which,  thou2;h  connived  at  and  even  encoura2;ed 
by  the  mofl  philofophic  and  accomplifned  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  vied  in  cruelty  with  that  of  2 
Nero. 

As  the  characler  of  the  vir:uous  Trajan  is  fullied 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  fo  the  reign  of  the 
philofophic  Marcus  is  for  ever  difgraced  by  the 
facrifice  of  the  venerable  Polycarp,  bifliop  of 
Smyrna,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  John. 
A  few  days  previous  to  his  death  he  is  laid  to  have 
dreamed  that  his  pillow  was  on  fire.  When  urged 
by  the  Proconful  to  renounce  Chrift,  he  replied — 
*^  Fourfcore  and  fix  years  have  I  ferved  him,  and 
he  has  never  done  me  an  injury— Can  I  blafpheme 
my  King  and  my  Saviour?"  Several  miracles  are 
reported  to  have  happened  at  his  dea<h.  The 
flames,  as  if  unwilling  to  injure  his  facred  perfon, 
are  faid  to  have  arched  over  his  head ;  and  it  is 
added,  that  at  length  being  difpatched  with  a 
fword,  a  dove  flew  out  of  the  wound  ;   and  that 

from 
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from  the  pile  proceeded  a  mod  fragrant  fmell. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  arching  of  the  flames  might 
be  an  accidental  efifeft,  which  the  enthufiaftic  ve- 
neration of  his  difciples  might  convert  into  a  mi- 
racle ;  and  as  to  the  ftory  of  the  doye,  &c.  Eu- 
febius  himfelf  apparently  did  not  credit  it,  fince 
he  has  omitted  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  tranf- 
adion. 

Among  many  other  vidlims  of  perfccution  in 
this  philofophic  reign  we  miift  alfo  record  that  of 
the  excellent  and  learned  Juftin.  But  it  was  at 
Lyons  and  Vienne  in  Gaul  that  the  moft  (hocking 
fcenes  were  a6ted.  Among  many  namelefs  fuf- 
ferers,  hiftory  has  preferved  from  oblivion  Pothi- 
nus,  the  refpedable  bifliop  of  Lyons,  who  was 
then  more  than  ninety  years  of  age  ;  Sandus,  a 
deacon  of  Vienne;  Attalus,  a  native  of  Pergamusj 
Maturus  and  Allexander  ;  fomc  of  v.-hom  were 
devoured  by  wild  "beafts,  and  fome  of  them  tor- 
tured in  an  iron  chair  made  red  hot.  Some  fe- 
males alfo,  and  particularly  Biblias  and  Blandina, 
reflefted  honour  both  upon  their  fex  and  their  re- 
ligion by  their  contlancy  and  courage. 

The  caufe  of  paganifm,  however,  gained  not 
much  by  thefe  cruel  executions.  The  pious  lives, 
the  refigned  deaths  of  feveral  of  the  profeffors  of 
Chriftianiiy  in  the  fccond  century,  cried  aloud,  and 
the  voice  was  heard.  They  had  embraced  the 
religion  of  Chriftianity  in  the  profpeA  of  fuffer- 
ings  and  death,  and  they  were  fuppprted  under 
2  ihef© 
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thefe  fufferings  agreeably  to  the  promlfes  of  the 
Gofpel.     The  apologies  for  their  religion,  which 
were  addrefled  by  fevcral  of  the  Chriftian  writers* 
to  the   Emperors,  were  appeals  to  the  reafon  as 
well  as  to  the  humanity  of  thofe  for  whom  they 
were  intended.     It  is  indeed  probable  that  fome  of 
them  were  never  honoured  by  the  perufal  of  the 
monarch.     But  as  they  afferted  fads,  of  which  all 
might  eafily  be  convinced  ;   as  the  motives,  the 
fufferings,  and  the  condud  of  the  perfecuted  (qc- 
taries   were    by   thefe    means    more    excenfively 
known,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  largely  con- 
tributed to  diffufe  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel.     To 
thefe  caufes  for  the  extenfion  of  religious  know- 
ledge, muft  be  added  the  forcible  argument  of 
miracles,  which  there   is   much"  reafon,  from  the 
teftimony  of  the  writers  of  the  fecond  century,  to 
believe  ftill  exifted.     It  does  not,  indeed,  appear 
at  what  period  of  time  the   miraculous   powers 
which  had  fo  greatly  affifted  the  propagation  of. 
Chriftianity  were  withdrawn,  nor  is  it  at  all  necef- 
fary  that  the  precife  time  ihould  be  afcertained. 
Thofe  who  believe  that  God  neither  beftows  lefs 
than  is  necelfary,  nor  more  than  is  fufficient,  will, 
eafily  conceive,  that,  when  by  fupernatural  means 
Chriftianity  was  widely  diffufed,  and  when,  from 
various  caufes,  mankind  were  difpofed  to  receive 
the  Gofpel   with   lefs  averfion,  the  powers  which 

♦  Quadratus,  Ariftides,  Athenagoras,  Melito,  Juftiii  Mar- 
tyr,  &c. 
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were  no  longer  neceflary,  were  no  longer  given. 
Fraud,  fanaticifm,  and  credulity,  have  continued 
niiracles  ahnoft  to  the  prefent  time.     It  appears 
probable,  however,  ffom  the  filence,  or  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  miraculous  gifts 
became  gradually  lefs  frequent,  and  in  a  very  early 
period  entirely  ceafed.  The  fame  fufpicions  which 
have  fallen  upon  the  later  miracles  have  juftly  been 
applied   to   the  later  pretcnfions    to  a  prophetic, 
fpirit.     It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  gift  of 
prophecy  v/as  conferred,  though  perhaps  in  fmaller 
portions,  during  the  fecond  century,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned  by  Juftin  Martyr,  in   his   dialogue   with 
Trypho.     To  tlicfe  caufes  for  the  progrcfs  of  reli- 
gion muft  be  added  the  labours  of  feveral  mifiion- 
aries,  who,  warmed  with  pious  zeal,  journeyed  into 
remote  countries   for  the  propagation  of  truth  5 
among  whom  was  the  learned  Pant^nus,  who  tra- 
velled as  far  as  India  "-*. 

*  Eufeb.  V.  10.  • 
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CHAP.     U, 

t>F  DOCTRINE,  GOVERNMENT,    E.1TES,  AND  CERE- 
MONIES. 

Creed  of  the  Church  in  this  Century — Corruptions — Simpie 
StruSlure  of  the  Apojiolic  Churches — FimEiions  of  the  Bi~ 
Jhops — Metropolitans — Mode  of  adminijlering  the  Sacra- 
ment— Baptifn — Fefiival  of  Eafier — Chrijlmas — Fajls—' 
Marriage — Ecclefiaflicel  Cenfures'—Controverfy  concern- 
ing Eajler. 

CONFINING  himfelf  to  thofe  obvious  rules  of 
faith  and  pradVice,  which  were  appointed  by 
Chrift,  and  to  die  obftrvance  of  thofe  fimple  infti- 
tutions  ordained  by  the  Apollles,  the  primitive  be- 
liever purfued  his  way  with  undeviating  Reps  :  and 
although,  as  we  have  already  feen,  the  loquacious 
g,nd  controverllal  genius  of  the  Heathen  philofo* 
phy  had  in  the  fecond  century  made  fonie  progrefs 
even  in  the  body  of  the  Chriftian  church,  ftill  the 
e(labli(l)ed  creed  remained  in  a  great  meafure  un- 
c^epraved  and  iincorrupted.  In  the  invaluable  re- 
mains of  Irenieus  the  bifhop  of  Lyon"^  we  find  a 
compendium  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  a?.  profefTe d  in 
his  time.  *'  The  church,''  fays  he,  "  which  is  dif- 
perfed  through  the  whole  world,  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  has  received  from  the  Apoftles  and 
their  immediate  difciples,  the  belief  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  the  maker  of  the  heavenj 
G  2  the 
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the  earth,  and  the  fea,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;  and 
in  one  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  made  flcfh  for 
our  falvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoft,  who  by  the 
prophets  revealed  the  difpenfation  and  the  coming 
of  our  beloved  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  his  birth  by  a 
"Virgin,  his  paffion,  his  refurredion,  his  afcenfion 
into  heaven  in  the  flefh,  and  his  advent  from  hea- 
ven in  the  glory  of  the  Father  to  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  all  things,  and  the  raifing  up  of  the  fiefli 
of  all  mankind  ;  that  in  Chrift  Jefus  our  Lord,  and 
God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  according  to  the 
good  pleafure  of  the  invifible  Father,  every  knee 
fhould  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  of  things  on 
earth,  and  of  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every 
tongue  (hould  confefs  to  him ;  and  in  all  things 
he  will  execute  righteous  judgment  i  both  the  evil 
fpirits  and  the  angels  who  fmned  and  became 
apoftates,  and  the  impious,  the  unjuft,  the  breakers 
of  the  law,  and  the  blafphemers  among  men,  he 
will  fend  into  everlafting  fire  ;  but  to  the  juft,  and 
holy,  and  to  thofe  who  keep  his  commandments, 
and  remain  in  his  love,  whether  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  whether  they  have  repented  of  their  fins, 
he  will  give  life,  and  incorruptibility,  and  glory 
for  ever  *." 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive  that  this  early 
creed  has  ferved  as  the  bafis  of  that  which  is  now 
termed  the  Apoftle's  Creed,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably compiled  and  digefted  in  the  fucceeding 
century. 

*  Irenjeus,  lib,  i.  c.  2,p,  50. 
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From  the  writings  of  Juftin,  Clement,  Theo- 
philus,  Irenaus,  TertuUian  and  others,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  dodtrlne  of  the  Trinity 
was  ftrongly  affertcd  by  the  church  in  this  century 
againfl:  the  feftaries  of  every  denomination.  It  is 
indeed  in  this  age  that  the  word  'Trinity  appears 
to  have  been  introduced.  The  fathers  of  this 
century  in  general  are  equally  ftrenuous  in  main- 
taining the  other  articles  of  faith,  as  fpecified  in 
the  preceding  extradl. 

The  moral  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
however,  in  this  century,  appear  to  have  fuffered 
fome  invafion  ;  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  was  at- 
tempted in  fome  inftances  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  immoral  pradices  of  the  heathens ;  and  the 
doftrines  of  different  duties  being  requifite  to  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Chriftians,  and  that  it  was  lawful 
to  deceive  in  order  to  advance  the  interefts  of  re- 
ligion, were  propagated  both  in  the  difcourfes  and 
writings  of  many  of  the  early  profefTors  of  Chrifti- 
anity. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  century,  many  of  the  immediate  fuccef- 
fors  and  difciples  of  the  Apoftles  continued  to 
praftife  thofe  few  and  fimple  rules  relative  to  the 
government  of  the  church,  which  they  had  ap- 
pointed or  approved.  Thofe  who  devolved  the 
care  of  their  churches  upon  one  of  the  elders,  and 
travelled  for  the  propagation  of  Chriflianity  into 
G  3  diftanc 
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diflant  lands  *,  would  probably  endeavour  to  di- 
rect the  people  to  the  feledion  of  a  peribn  who^ 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  eminently  quahfied 
to  condafl  the  worfliip  and  concerns  of  the  con- 
gregation, would  be  one  whofe  piety  and  humility 
might  prevent  him  from  making  any  innovations 
upon  the  fimplicity  of  the  apoftoHc  rules.     Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  that  few  alterations  had  been   propofed 
or  adopted    by  the   church.     The    bifhops   and 
prefbyters  were  ftill  undiflinguifhed  by  any  fupe- 
riority  of  llation  or  difference  of  apparel ;  they 
were  flill  chofen  by  the  people,  and  fubfifked  upon 
a   proportion   of  the   voluntary   offerings   which 
were  paid  by  every  believer  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  theoccafion,  or  the  meafure  of  bis  wealth 
and  piet)^     The  bifliop,  aflifted  by  the  prefbyters 
and  deacons,  to  each  of  whom  he  diflributed  their 
refpedive  employments,  fuperintended  and  regu- 
lated the  ecclefiaflical  concerns  of  the  fociety.    He 
was  the  fteward  of  the  church  j  the  public  flock 
was  entrufled  to  his  care,  without  account  or  con- 
tioul:  the  prefbyters  were  confined  to  their  fpiritual 
funftions,  and  tlje  deacons  were  folely  employed 
under  the  bilhop  in  the  management  and  diftri^ 
bution  of  the  ecclefiaflical   revenue.     A  decent 
portion  of  it  was  referved  for  the  maintenance  of 
'  the  bifbop  and  his  clergy,  a  fufHcient  fum  was  ai- 

*  Eufcb,  lib.  il.  c.  37. 
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lotted  for  the  expences  of  public  worfhip,  and  the 
\Vhole  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  fick,  the 
aged,  the  indigent,  and  the  opprefled. 

Each  Chriftian  fociecy,  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  diredcd  by  its  own  minifters,  formed 
within  itfelf  an  irldependent  repubUc,  iinconne<5lcd 
with  its  neighbouring  (late  by  any  other  alhances 
ihan  thofe  of  mutual  fiiith  and  reciprocal  good 
offices.  But  near  the  end  of  the  fecond  century 
the  churches  of  Greece  and  Afia  eftablilhed,  as  a 
tuftom  and  a  law,  that  the  bidiops  of  the  indepen- 
dent churches  fhould  meet  in  the  capital  of  the 
province  at  the  fiiated  periods  of  fpi  ing  and  au- 
tumn. Their  deliberations  at  thefe  meetings  were 
affifted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  diftinguifiied  pref- 
Byters,  and  the  utility  of  them  was  fo  apparent, 
that  thby  were  univerfally  adopted  by  all  the 
Chrinian  churches.  Tlie  decrees  which  were  en- 
aded  there  were  ftyled  Canons,  and  regarded  and 
regulated  every  important  controverfy  of  fliith  and 
difcipline.  A  regular  correfpondence  was  cfta* 
blifhed  between  the  provincial  councils,  whicl^ 
mutually  communicated  and  approved  their  re- 
fpeftive  proceedingsi  and  the  church  by  degree?, 
aflumed  the  form,  and  indeed  acquired  the  Ilrength. 
df  a  great  fcsderative  republic. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  in  this  arrangementj 
either  that  the  people  forefaw  the  alienation  of 
their  rights,  or  that  the  clergy  looked  forward  to 
that  power  which  in  fucceeding  ages  was  obtained 
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by  the  ecclefiaftical  order.  The  perfect  equality 
of  rank  which  had  fubfifted  amongfh  the  bifhops 
in  thefe  aflemblies,  was  diminifhcd  at  firft,  per^ 
haps,  by  the  afcendancy  that  a  ftrong  mind  natu* 
rally  obtains  over  one  which  is  weaker  j  and  this 
inferiority  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  ne- 
ceflity  which  arofe  of  exalting  one  to  the  office  of 
perpetual  prefident,  for  the  prefervation  of  order 
in  the  alTembly.  The  time  when  this  dignity  was 
firfl  conferred  is  not  precifely  afcertained,  but  it  is 
probable  not  till  the  middle  or  towards  theclofeof 
the  fucceeding  century.  It  was  given  to  the  bidiop 
of  the  principal  city  in  thofe  provinces  where  the 
fynods  were  held,  who  was  honoured  v/ith  the  ap- 
pellation of  metropolitan  or  primate. 

The  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  wdiich  was 
celebrated  whenever  the  primitive  church  aflembled 
for  the  purpofe  of  facred  worfliip,  was  admini- 
ftered  not  only  to  the  meaneft,  but  to  the  youngeft 
member  of  the  congregation.  Its  fpecies  were 
common  bread  and  wine,  which  were  confecrated 
by  the  prayers  of  the  bifliop,  or  prefiding  prieft. 
It  was  given  to  children  under  the  fpecies  of  wine, 
and  the  obfervance  of  it  was  conceived  of  fuch 
peculiar  importance,  that  it  was  fent  from  the  fo- 
ciety  to  all  the  hck  or  abfent  members.  Baptifm 
was  publicly  performed  twice  a  year.  The  cate- 
chumens (or  probationers  for  baptifm)  affem.bled 
in  the  church  on  the  great  fedivals  of  Eafter  and 
Whitfuntide ;  and  after  a  public  declaration  of 
t!:cir   faith,  and    a  folemn  alTurance   from   their 

fponrors. 
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fponfors  that  it  was  their  intention  to  live  con- 
formably to  the  Gofpel,  they  received  the  facra- 
ment  of  baptifm.  This  rite  was  performed  by 
three  immerfions,  and  the  body  was  diveiled  of 
clothes.  In  order  to  preferve  decency  in  the  ope- 
ration, the  baptifmal  font  of  the  women  was  fepa- 
rattd  from  that  of  the  men,  and  they  were  as  much, 
as  poffible  attended  by  the  deaconelTes  of  the 
church.  Baptifm  by  afperfion  was  permitted 
to  the  fick ;  and  in  cafes  where  a  fufficisnc 
quantity  of  water  ,for  immerfion  could  not  be 
procured.  The  figi^  of  the  crofs  was  made  ufc 
of  in  this  rite ;  and  a  folemn  prayer  was  uttered 
on  confecrating  the  baptifmal  water.  Con- 
firmation immediately  fucceeded  the  performance 
of  this  rite  *.  The  earlieft  and  mod  exprefs  re- 
cords teftify  that  infant  baptifm  was  ufual  in  the 
church.  Parents  were  originally  fponfors  for 
their  infant  children,  and  one  fponfor  only  was 
required.  In  the  cafe  of  adults,  the  fex  of  the 
fponfor  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  perfon  bap- 
tifed  ;  but  in  infants  no  refped  was  paid  to  this 
circamftance  f. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the  period  when 
prayers  for  the  dead  began  firft  to  be  offered 
up  in  the  Chriftian  church.  The  firft  author 
who  mentions  this  cuftom  is  Tertullian.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  this  pra6tice,  which  led  to 


*  Bingham's  Ecc,  Antiq.  xIJ.  1= 
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the  doArine  of  purgatory,  was  not  inftituted 
from  any  belief  of  that  flate,  but  from  a  con- 
•viftion  that  all  men  are  finners  j  to  implore  Che 
Almighty  to  deal  with  them  in  mercy,  not  in 
jufticej — to  diftinguilh  between  the  perfcftions 
of  men  ;  and  as  a  teftimonial  of  iheir  bt lief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  which,  iiov/cver,  they 
conceived  to  exifl  in  but  an  imperfect  ftate  of 
happinefs,  or  to  have  its  confcio'ufnefs  fufpended 
till  the  general  refurredion. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Eafter  was  infti- 
tuted  as  a  feftival  from  the  earlieft  period  in  the 
Chriftian  church  ;  but  the  firft  obfervation  of  that 
feafon  is  very  uncertain.  The  feaft  of  Whitfun- 
tide  *  poffibly  took  its  rife  in  this  century,  as  well 
as  that  of  Chriftmas.  During  the  three  or  four 
firft  centuries,  the  nativity  of  Chrift  was  ceie- 
"brated  on  the  fixth  day,  which  is  nov/  called  the 
Epiphany,  in  commemoration  of  the  incarnation  5 
and  under  this  general  name  were  underftood 
bod:i  the  nativity  and  baptifm  of  our  Lord,  till 
the  church  agreed  to  obferve  the  nativity  on  the' 
25th  of  December,  when  that  and  the  Epiphany 
came  to  be  confidered  as  diftinct  feftivals.  The 
whole  of  the  time  between  the  celebration  of  Eafter 

*  This  nsnae  is  fuppofcd  by  fomc  to  have  been  derived  from' 
its  being  one  of  the  fcafons  for  baptifm,  at  which  time  the  Nco-^ 
phytes  or  candidutes  for  this  rite  wore  white  garments :  but  a 
more  probable  derivation  of  the  Enghfh  name  is  from  wied  (fan- 
cied, in  the  old  Saxon)  i.  e.  facred,  or  holy  Sunday^ 

and 
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and  Whitruntide,  which  was  fifty  days,  was  ob- 
fervcd  as  a  feiVival. 

It  appears  from  the  authority  of  a  writer  of 
this  century,  that  before  its  clofe  feveral  fads 
were  obferved  by  fome  churches.  The  apo- 
ftolical  Lent  coniifted  of  only  a  few  days  before 
Eafter  -•^,  but  to  this  were  added  the  fourth  and 
tixth  days  of  the  week;  the  lormer  on  account 
of  the  Jews  tailing  counfel  together  on  that  day 
to  put  Jefus  to  death,  and  the  latter  becaiifc 
on  that  day  he  aulually  fuffered.  The  weekly 
fafis  were  commonly  obferved  till  the  ninth  hour, 
or  three  in  the  afiernoon,  and  dilrercd  in  that 
refpeft  from  the  fafl  before  Eafler,  which  lafted 
the  whole  day  :  they  were,  however,  intermitted 
during  the  feafon  between  Eafter  and  Whitfun- 
tide. 

The  union  betVNreen  the  primitive  Chriflians 
was  fo  intimate,  that  it  is  probable  few  tranf- 
adions  of  importance  in  their  private  concerns 
would  take  place,  without  mutual  communi- 
cation. Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that  all 
who  intended  to  marry  acquainted  the  church 
with  their  defign  befoie  it  was  completed  -f-. 
Thefe  marriages  were  preceded  by  the  efpoufal, 
which  took  place  a  confiderable  time  before 
the  marriage  was  I'blemnizcd,  by  various  cere- 
monies, and  the  m?.n  prefenting  his  future  bride 

*   Tertul.  dc  Jejun.  c.  14. 
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with  a  ring,  a  praclice  which  was  adopted 
from  the  Romans.  At  the  appointed  time  the 
marriage  was  folemnized  by  the  prieft ;  the  right 
hands  of  the  contrafling  parties  were  joined  to- 
gether ;  and  the  bride  modeftly  veiled,  after  re- 
ceiving the  nuptial  benediction,  was  crowned  with 
flowers  *. 

Ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  which  are  fo  neceffary 
for  the  honour,  the  order,  and  even  the  pre- 
/  fervation  of  a  regular  fociety,  were  publicly 
denounced  againft  the  offender  who  had  relapfed 
into  idolatry,  or  fallen  into  grofs  fin.  What- 
ever his  excufes,  he  was  deprived  of  every  part 
in  the  oblations,  avoided  by  the  whole  church, 
and  excluded  from  the  affemblies  of  the  faithful. 
in  vain  he  implored  for  re-admifiion  into  the 
fociety,  till  he  was  humbled  by  a  public  con- 
felTion  of  his  fms,  and  had  given  folemn  afTur- 
ances  of  his  intentions  to  conform  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  laws,  and  undeniable  proofs  of  the  fincerity 
of  his  repentance.  Some  of  the  churches  which 
affeded  great  aufterity  utterly  excluded  the  atro- 
cious finner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apoftate,  from 
the  hopes  of  a  re-admiffion  into  their  commu- 
nion. By  degrees,  however,  this  feverity  uni- 
verfally  relaxed,  and  the  gates  of  reconciliation 
Vv'ere  again  opened  to  the  returning  penitent,  who, 
by  a  fevere  and  folemn  form  of  difcipline,  had 
expiated  his  crime,  and  who  exhibited  a  fcene 

*  Bingham'a  Ecc.  Antiq.  xx.  4. 
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which  might  powerfully  deter  the  fpeflator  from 
an  imitation  of  his  guilt.  The  prieft  who  had 
committed  any  notorious  offence  was  no  more 
exempted  from  the  difcipiine  of  the  church  than 
the  moll  obfcure  finner.  The  arms  of  mercy 
might  again  be  extended  to  him,  but  not  till  he 
had  firil:  performed  the  ioweft  afts  of  humiliation 
and  abafement ;  had  complied  with  the  appointed 
rules  for  all  excommunicants,  proftrated  himfelf 
in  fackcloth  at  the  door  of  the  aflembly,  humbly 
implored  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  made  a 
public  recantation  of  his  fin.  Nor  even  then  was 
he  reflored  to  the  honours  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  He  was  re-admitted  indeed,  as  a  m^- 
ber  of  the  general  fociety,  but  his  claim  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  miniftry  exiftcd  no  more. 

All  prayers  which  were  offered  on  the  Lord's 
day  were  made  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  in  memory 
of  the  refurreclion  of  Chrifl,  except  by  the  pe« 
nitents  *.  Befides  the  obfervance  of  the  firft  day 
of  the  week,  all  Chriftians  agreed  in  celebrating 
the  feventh,  in  conformity  to  the  Jewilli  converts. 
It  was,  however,  obferved  very  differently  from 
the  Chriftian  Sabbarh.  An  obfervance  of  the 
feflivals  of  Eafter  and  Whitfuntide  was  efteemed 
incumbent  upon  all  Chriftians,  though  they  dif- 
fered materially  in  the  refpe(ft  they  paid  to  the 
lefTer  rites  :  while  fome  abftained  from  the  flefh 
of  beafts  which  had   been   ftrangled,  and    from 

*  Bingham's  Ecc.  Antiq.  xx.  2* 
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blood,  others  ate  with  impunity  ;  v/hile  fome  fo- 
Icmnized  the  fourth  cLiy  of  the  week,  in  which 
Chrift  was  betrayed,  others  obferved  the  fixth,  on 
which  he  fuffered.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  thofe 
dilTercni"  regulations  occafioned  any  uneafinefs  or 
fcandal  in  the  church. 

About  the  middle  of  this  ceiitury,  a  confider- 
able  contro.verfy  aroie  between  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  churches  concerning  the  celebration  of 
Jiafier.  The  Afiatic  Chriftians,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  a  tradition  which  derived  the  cuRom  from 
the  Apoftle  John,  contended  for  the  propriety  of 
obfe;rving  thi:i  inftitution  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  firft  JewiQi  month,  on  which  the  Jews  cele- 
brated their  pafTover,  when  they  didributed  a 
lamb  in  remembrance  of  the  laft:  fupper,  and  in. 
three  days  after,  they  commemorated  the  relur- 
reftion  of  Ghriil.  This  regulation,  which  con- 
fined the  obfervance'of  this  inftitution  precifely  to 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  be  the  day  of 
the  week  what  it  might,  gave  much  offence  to  the 
weftern  churches,  who  regarded  it  as  extreme!) 
indecent  to  interrupt  the  folemn  abftinence  of  thc- 
great  week,  and  to  commemorate  the  refurre^cion 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week  than  that  on  which 
it  aftually  took  place.  In  their  turn  they  pleaded 
the  example  of  the  Apoftles  Paul  and  Peter. 
The  arbitrary  fpirit  of  Viftor,  bi(hop  of  Rome, 
prompted  him  to  demand  from  the  eaftern  churches 
a  compliance  with  the  ritual  of  thq  weft,  and  upon 
7  their 
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tiicir  rerolute  oppofitlon  to  his  command,  to  aflaii 
them  with  nnmberlefs  reproaches,  anathemas,  and 
excommunications.  A  diffenfion  fo  injurious  a^d 
degrading  to  the  church  was,  however,  healed  by 
the  prudent  counfels  of  fome  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  and  each  party  retained  its  pecu- 
liar pradices  and  opinions  during  this  and  the  fuc- 
cceding  century. 
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CHAP.     III. 

OF  THE  SECTS  WHICH   APPEARED  IN  THE  SECOND 

CENTURY. 

Gnoftic  Ch  rijiiam — Marcionltts — Encratltes —  Carpocrates-^ 
yaleminian      Hercfy  —  Montanus  —  Praxeas  —  'Jeiuijh  ' 
Chrijiians — Nazarenes  or  Ebionites. 

TJ  E  muft  be  ignorant  of  the  varying  difpofi- 
A  Jl  tions  of  mankind,  who  can  conceive  that 
the  different  opinions  which  divided  the  profeflbrs 
of  the  Gofpel,  during  the  fecond  century,  into 
numerous  fe(5ls,  can  poffibly  be  afcribed  to  any 
defefb  in  the  doclrines  of  its  divine  teacher.  Man 
is  continually  the  dupe  of  prejudice  and  error  j  and 
the  various  prejudices  of  Judaifm,  oriental  philofo- 
phy,  and  paganifm,  may  reafonably  be  conceived 
to  be  almoft  neceifarily  blended  with  the  religion 
of  many  of  the  firfl  converts  to  Chriftianity. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  heretics  of  the 
fccond  century  were  Gnoftics,  and  derived  their 
errors  from  the  mixture  of  Chriftianity  with  the 
oriental  philofophy.  Their  tenets  are  reprefcnted 
as  fo  many  different  modifications  of  that  fan- 
taftical  fyftem.  The  followers  of  Saturninus 
'and  Bafilides,  who  may  be  confidered  as  Here- 
fiarchs,  and  as  having  reached  almofl  the  fummit 
pf  abfurdity,  fpread  themfelves  over  Syria  and 
z  Egypt^ 
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Egypt,  and  propagated  the  dodrinc  of  SLgoodTLtid 
evil  principle,  which  was  alfo  inculcated  by  Barde- 
fanes,  a  Syrian  of  confiderable  abiHties.  BafiHdes 
aflerted  that  two  of  the  Eons  which  were  produced 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  were  the  parents  of  innu- 
merable hofts  of  angels,  the  inhabitants  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  heavens,  which  were  under 
the  dominion  of  an  omnipotent  governor  named 
Abraxas,  This  word  was  ufed  by  his  difciples  as 
a  myftical  term,  becaufe  it  contained  numeral  let- 
ters to  the  amount  of  365*  This  fedtary  admitted 
the  validity  of  the  New  Teftament,  with  fuch  al- 
terations as  he  conceived  neceffary.  The  condi«. 
tion  he  required  from  his  followers  was  a  continual' 
filence  for  five  years  j  a  very  proper  method,  as  is 
obferved  by  Le  Clerc,  to  make  an  experiment  of 
their  folly.  - 

The  fanciful  Gerdoii,  a  native  alfo  of  the  warm 
climate  of  Syria,  and  Marcion,  fon  to  the  bifliop 
of  Pontus,  ereded  on  the  foundation  of  the  Gn^f- 
tics  a  ftrudure  of  confiderable  extent.  They 
taught  their  dodrines  conjointly  at  Rome.  To 
the  two  principles  already  admitted  by  the  Gnof- 
tics,  they  added  a  third,  whom  they  conceived  to 
be  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  and  aflerted  that  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  conti- 
nual  hoflility  with  the  evil  principle,  but  defirous  of 
ufurpingthe  place  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Man- 
kind, they  aflerted,  was  governed  defpotically  by 
the  two  former  of  thcfe  beings,  but  added,  that  the 

Vol.  I.  H  Supreme 
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Supreme  had  fent  down  his  own  Son  for  the  deli- 
verance of  all,  who,  by  felf-denial  and  aufterity, 
fought  to  obtain  that  happinefs.  The  followers 
of  Cerdon  and  Marcion  were  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  the  latter.  They  entirely  rejected  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  the  whole  of  the  New,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Luke,  and  ten 
epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  which  were  greatly  inter- 
polated. This  fed  was  difFufed,  not  only  through 
Rome  and  Italy,  but  extended  itfelf  over  Pale- 
fline,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

The  aufteritics  of  the  Encratites,  the  difclples  of 
the  learned  Tatian,  greatly  exceeded  even  thofe  of 
the  Marcionites.  They  held  matter  as  the  fource 
of  all  evil,  and  therefore  condemned  the  mod  in- 
nocent gratifications.  They  were  indeed  fo  ab- 
ftemious  as  to  give  only  water  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  fupper.  The  creation  of  the  world 
was  confidered  by  them  as  the  work  of  a  Deity 
of  an  inferior  nature  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  body  of  Chrift  as  an  appearance,  not  a 
reality.  Carpocrates,  though  iikewife  a  convert  to 
the  tenets  of  Gnofticifm,  was  diftinguiflied  by 
manners  exadly  the  reverfe  of  the  followers  of 
Tatian.  He  alferted  that  good  and  evil  were  the 
mere  refult  of  opinion  ;  that  faith  and  charity  were 
alone  effential  to  falvation ;  and  that  the  pafTvons 
being  implanted  in  man  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
obedience  to  their  dictates  was  the  duly  of  all  man- 
kind.    Thefe  opinions,  fo  well  calculated  to  flatter 

the 
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the  corrupt  properifities  of  human  nature,  were  cx- 
tenfively  received.  To  thefe  Carpocrates  added  a 
difbelief  of  die  re  furred  ion  of  the  body,  and  many 
opinions  which  blended  Chriflianity  with  Oriental 
Philofophy.  Perhaps  this  heretic  is  the  firft  who 
aflerted  the  fimple  humanity  of  Chrift,  who,  he 
contended,  was  only  diftinguiQied  from  the  reft  of 
mankind  by  his  fuperior  virtue. 

Whether  we  confider  the  greatnefs  of  its  reputa- 
tion, the  numbers  of  its  votaries,  or  the  regularity  of 
its  fj'flem,  the  Valentinian  herefy  holds  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  rank  amongfl  thofe  which  pervaded  this 
century.  Its  founder,  Valentine,  incenfed  at  having 
been  refufed  the  rank  of  bifliop,  rejefted  orthodoxy, 
and  taught  his  doctrines  at  RomCj  whence  they 
were  diffufed  through  Europe,  Africa,  and  Afia. 
Refining  upon  the  eflablifhed  genealogies  of  the 
Eons,  he  arranged  and  named  them  according  to 
his  own  inv^entive  imagination,  and  affigned  to 
each  his  proper  fituation  and  em.ployment.  A 
fyftem  which  confided  only  of  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  qualities  or  attributes  which  compofed  the 
Deity,  and  the  inferior  beings,  admitted  ofconfi- 
derable  alterations  according  to  the  caprice  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  profeffed ;  and  amongffc 
the  numerous  difciples  of  Valentine  there  were  few 
who  contented  themfelves  with  the  fancies  which 
were  already  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Montanus,  a  native  of  Ardabon,  in  Msefia,  af- 
fected to  believe  himfclf  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter, 
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and  that  he  was  fent  to  perfed  the  moral  dodrines 
of  Chrift.  He  made  a  diftinftion  between  the 
Comforter  promifed  by  Chrifl  to  his  apoftles,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  fhed  upon  them  on  the 
day  of  Pentecofl;,  and  confidered  the  former  as  a 
divine  teacher,  which  charafter  he  himfelf  af- 
fumed.  He  and  his  followers  pretended  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  extraordinary  illumination,  and 
were  diftinguilhed  by  their  extreme  aufterity. 
Isot  lefs  averfc  to  the  arts  which  improve,  than  to 
the  innocent  enjoyments  which  embellifli,  human 
life,  Montanus  anathematized  all  thofe  fciences 
which  have  poliOied  or  entertained  mankind. 
Not  merely  the  male,  but  even  the  female  difciples 
of  this  heretic  pretended  to  the  gifts  of  infpira- 
tion  J  amongft  whom  two  ladies  of  diftinguiflied 
quality  refigned  their  hufbands,  and  every  delight- 
ful domeftic  connexion,  to  preach  in  public  ac- 
cording to  the  didatcs  of  their  prophetic  fpirit, 
which  was  generally  exerted  in  denunciations  of 
woe  to  the  world,  particularly  to  the  Roman 
empire*.     The  moft  celebrated  of  his  difciples 

was 

*  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Prleftley  upon  the  Monta- 
aifts  mull  be  received  with  fome  grains  of  allowance,  as  a  particu- 
lar providence  is  an  effential  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  con- 
fcquently  the  divine  influence  occafionally  exerted  upon  the  hums* 
mind.      They  are  however  in  the  main  judicious  and  fenfible. 

*'  That  pcrfons  of  Montanus's  turn  of  thinking  {hould  mif- 
take  the  natural  emotions  of  their  own  minds  for  divine  im- 
pulfes,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  This  we  fee  to  have  been  the 
cafe  with  perfonjof  all  religions,  Heathens,  Mahometans,  and 
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was  the  ingenious  and  learned,  but  auftere  and  cen- 
forious,  Tertullian. 

Chriftlang.  We  find  even  at  this  day  how  unwilling  men  of  good 
fcnfe  in  other  refpe<Ss  are  to  give  up  all  idea  of  fupernatural  af- 
fiftance,  or  of  invifible  miracles,  fuch  as  are  incapable  of  any- 
proper  proof,  efpecially  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  When 
they  fee  men  make  great  exertions,  either  in  doiag  or  fuffering, 
they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  have  the  aid  of  more  power  than 
their  own.  They  are  even  apt  to  think  fo  with  refpeft  to  thera- 
felves.  The  early  Chriftians  had  this  idea  with  refpefh  to  the 
power  of  bearing  torture  in  inartyrdom,  whereas  the  natural 
powers  of  man,  and  the  principles  of  Chriflianity,  will  appear  to 
thofc  who  confider  the  force  of  them,  abundantly  fufficient  for  all 
that  we  read  of  men  having  borne  or  done  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  natural  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  neceflity  of  foreign  aid,  to  produce  any  thing  great 
or  good,  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  enthufiafm  which,  in  all 
ages,  and  to  this  very  day,  has  been  the  difgracc  of  Chriftianity. 
The  whole  of  the  Calvin iftic  dodlrine  of  the  new  h'lrtby  or,  as  it 
18  called,  the  work  of  God  in  the  foul  of  man,  is  built  upon  it. 
It  was,  infaft,  the  fame  ignorance  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
the  idea  of  the  perpetual  interference  of  fuperior  powers,  in  all 
the  affairs  of  men,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  Paganifm.  Hence  the  perfuafion  of  the  influence  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  in  all  events,  and  then  that  of  dead  men  in 
the  concerns  of  the  living  ;  and  hence  all  the  ftrange  rites  and  ce- 
remonies which  have  ever  been  imagined  to  be  proper  to  gain  the 
favour  of  thofe  imaginary  powers. 

*'  Where  there  is  this  ignorance  of  nature  and  of  true  philo- 
fophy,  pretences  to  infpiration  will  eafily  gain  credit.  Thus  the 
violent  agitations  of  the  Heathen  priefts,  and  the  fimilar  ones  of 
the  Montanifts,  of  the  French  prophets,  and  of  the  early  Quak- 
ers, contributed  to  produce  the  perfuafion  of  their  being  under 
fome  fupernatural  impulfe  ;  and  the  fame  is  generally  thought 
ip  the  Eaft  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  ravings  of  madmen. 
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Numerous  were  the  different  feds  which  arofe 
in  this  century;  but  many  of  them  had  no  other 
foundation  than  fome  variation  from  the  herefies 
already  noticed.  Thcodotus,  a  tanner,  but  a 
learned  and  ingenious  man,  aflerted  the  fimple  hu- 
manity of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  whilft  Praxeas,  on  the 
contrary,  contended  that  the  union  between  God 
and  Chrift  was  fo  intimate,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
hadfuffered  with  him.  The  followers  of  Praxeas 
were,  in  confequcnce  of  this  opinion,  (lyled  Patri- 
paffians. 

It  has  been  obferved  that,  on  the  deftrudipn  of 
Jerufalem  by  Titus,  the  Jewifh  Chriilians  retired 
to  Pella,  a  fmall  city  of  Syria.  In  this  fituation, 
interdided,  along  with  their  brethren  of  ihe 
fynagogue,  from  vifiting  the  holy  city,  they  lan- 
guiilied  during  lixty  years  in  abfence  from  all 
which  their  ftrongeft  prejudices  taught  them  the 
moft  fervently  to  revere.  ^Yearied  at  length  by 
a  prohibition,  which  for  ever  deprived  them  of 
the  chance  of  revifiting  the  objed  of  their  dear- 
eft  hopes,  they  evaded  the  law  by  eleding  for 
their  bilhop,  Mark,  a  prelate  of  the  Gentile 
race,  and  abjiiring  the  Mofaical  law.  Thus  they 
obtained  admiffion  into  the  holy  city,  and  the 
ftandard  of  orthodoxy  was  again  ereded  at  Jeru- 
falem*. During  their  occasional  abfence,  the 
biflioo  and  church  of  Pella  had  ftili  retained  the 

*  It  retained,  however,  the  name   of  /Eh"a,  given  to  it   by 

Adrian,  till  the  time  of  Conflantinc. 
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title  belonging  to  their  former  fitutation.  A  con- 
fiderable  part,  however,  of  the  Jewifh  Chriftians, 
ftill  more  ardently  attached  to  the  Mofaical  rites 
than  to  Jerufalem,  remained  behind,  and  fome  of 
them  are  fuppofed  to  have  retained  the  name  of 
Nazarenes,  and  others  that  of  Ebionites*,  as 
defcribed  in  the  preceding  century.  Abhorred 
and  publicly  execrated  by  their  brethren  of  the 
circumcifion  for  their  attachment  to  Chriftianity, 
and  defpifed  by  the  Chriftians  for  their  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  Mofaical  law,  they  were  pecu- 
liarly opprefled  and  unfortunate. 

Traces  of  this  fed  appeared  fo  late  as  the  fourth 
century;  they  were  joined  by  the  Elcefaites,  an 
abfurd  fed,  which  grafted  many  opinions  derived 
from  the  Oriental  Philofophy  on  this  mixture  of 
Judaifm  and  Chriftianity. 

*  It  has  been  contended  whether  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites  were  the  fame,  or  a  different  fed.  See  Trafts  in  Con- 
croverfy  with  Dr.  Prlcflley,  by  the  prefent  learned  and  ingenious 
jpifliop  of  Rochefter, 
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OF  LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MEN. 

^(cejfton  of  learned  Perfons  to  the  Church — 'Juji'in  Martyr-^ 
Polycarp — Irenaus — Clement  of  Alexandria — Hegefippus—^ 
Jquila—^Theodotion — Syminachus—^Dionyfius — Theophilus 
. — Tertullian, — Pagan  Writers — Plutarch^  Epi^etuSy  An- 
toninus,  l^ucian. 

MORE  confiderable  with  refped  to  fituation, 
to  numbers,  to  rank  and  influence,  than 
their  predeceflbrs,  the  Chriftians  of  the  fecond 
century  acquired  an  important  ftation  in  the  re- 
pubhc  of  letters,  and  diffufed  or  defended  the 
truths  of  Chriftianity  in  compofitions,  which,  if 
not  eminently  corred,  were  rhetorical,  and,  if  not 
peculiarly  elegant,'  were  learned,  forcible,  and 
manly. 

Succeeding  ages  have  beheld  with  veneration 
the  fpirit,  integrity,  and  inartificial  eloquence  of 
Jnftin  Martyr.  This  eminent  perfon  was  born  at 
Sichem,  inPalefline  ;  and  after  wandering  in  pur- 
fuit  of  truth  through  every  known  philofophical 
fyftem,  he  at  length  embraced  Chriftianity,  and, 
without  laying  afide  his  philofopher's  habit,  taught 
the  dodrines  of  the  Gofpel  at  Rome.  His  faith, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  endured  the  fevere  teft 

of 
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of  perfecution,  and  he  received  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom at  Rome. 

Of  the  venerable  and  exce'Vnt  Polycarp  we 
have  alio  already  fpoken.  T  -i  '^  is  an  epiftle  of 
his  to  the  Philippians  inferted  mong  thofc  of  the 
ApoftoUc  Fathers.  Its  objeds  are  to  enforce  the 
moral  duties,  and  to  controvert  the  opinions  of 
the  Gnoftics.  It  is  'generally  allowed  to  be  ge- 
nuine. 

Irenasus,  the  difciple  of  the  illuftrioiis  Polycarp, 
fuffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  202.  This 
pious  and  diligent  prelate  compofed  feveral  works^ 
of  which,  however,  few  remain.  Some  of  the  per^ 
formances  of  Clem-cnt  of  Alexandria  have  reached 
pofterity,  from  which  we  are  juftified  in  beheving 
that  his  erudition  was  very  extenfive,  though  he  is 
frequently  obfcure.  Hegefippus  is  placed  by  Eo* 
febius  in  the  time  of  Adrian.  He  was  a  Jewifli 
convert,  and  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  Ads  of 
the  Apoftles. 

The  Old  Teftament  was  tranflated  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Greek  during  this  century,  by 
Aquila,  a  Jewifli  profelyte,  by  Theodotion, 
and  by  Symmachus,  a  native  of  Paleftine,  from 
whom  the  Nazarenes  were  frequently  called  Sym- 
machians. 

Dionyfius,  bifliop  of  Corinth,  wrote  feveral 
cpiftles  to  the  different  Chriflian  churches  ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  extant.  The  fame  fate  at- 
tended the  voluminous  works  of  Melito,  bifliop 
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of  Sard  Is.  Three  books  againft  paganifm,  writ- 
ten by  Theophilus  the  feventh  bifliop  of  An^ 
tioch,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  intended 
as  an  introdud:ion  to  a  larger  work,  were  more 
fortunate.  Apohnaris,  bifhop  of  HierapoHs, 
alfo  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Chrifbian  reho-ion. 
But  a  ftill  more  able  defender  was  Athenagorasj 
an  Athenian  phiiofopher,  vfhofe  Prefbia  (or  mif- 
iion)  in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  addrelTed  to  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  is  flill  read  and  admired. 

The  mofl;  voluminous  Chriftian  author  of  this 
period  was  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  fecond  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. He  was  by  birth  a  Carthaginian,  and  pof- 
feffed  all  the  conftitutional  fervour  natural  to  the 
fons  of  the  warm  climate  of  Africa.  Difgufted 
with  fame  affronts  he  had  met  with  from  the  ec- 
defiauics  at  Rome,  and  incited  by  his  own  vehe- 
ment and  rigid  difpofition,  he  embraced  the  opi- 
nions of  Montanus,  and  attacked  his  advcrfaries 
with  rather  more  warmth  of  temper  than  flrength 
of  argument.  He  was  however  learned,  acute, 
and  ingenious ;  but  fevere,  enthufiaftical,  and  ra- 
ther credulous. 

Among  the  Pagan  writers  of  this  century  were 
Plutarch,  Epidetus,  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  Lu- 
cian  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  if  he  did  not  favour 
Chriftianity,  was  at  leaft  a  fceptic  with  refped  to 
tiie  popular  religion  of  his  country.  In  this  age 
the  Sibylline  verfes  were  probably  forged. 

THE 
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GENERAL    STATE    OF    THE    CHCJRCH    IN    THIS 
CENTURY. 

Rapid  Succejfion  of  the  Roman  E?nperi}rs — State  of  Chrifii- 
anity  under  Severus — Perfecution — Alexander  Severiis-^ 
Jllaximin — Philip,  and    Dtcius — Decian    Perfecution-— 
Gallus  and  Gallicnus — Vakrian—Perfcution — Virtues  of 
Chrijiians. 

AMONG  feveral  caufes.  favourable  to  the 
diffufion  of  Chriftianity,  we  are,  perhaps, 
not  a  little  indebted  to  the  quick  fucceflion  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  events  attending  their 
lives,  their  deaths,  and  the  artifices  of  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  to  obtain  the  imperial  purple,  naturally 
engag^ed  much  of  the  public  attention,  and  fuf- 
pended  the  execution  of  thofe  fanguinary  edids 
intended  for  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Chriftians. 
Several  among  the  mafters  of  the  Roman  world 
were  alfo  entirely  unconneded  with  their  prede- 
ceffors,  unbialTed  by  their  prejudices,  and  averfe 
to  their  purfuits.  In  a  race  of  princes,  many  of 
.  whom  were  accomplidied,   benevolent,   candid, 

there 
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there  could  fcarcely  fail  to  be  fome  who  would  re- 
fpeft  the  abilities  and  virtue  even  of  the  men  whofc 
religious  opinions  they  did  not  approve. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  reign  of  Severus 
proved  fo  far  favourable  to  the  Chriftians,  that  no 
additions  were  made  to  the  fevere  edids  already 
in  force  againft  them.     For  this  lenity  they  were 
probably  indebted  to  Proculus,  a  Chriftian,  who, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  cured  the  em- 
peror of  a  dangerous  diftemper  by  the  application 
of  oil.     But  this  degree  of  peace,  precarious  as  it 
•was,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  the  partial  exe- 
cution of  fevere  laws,  was  terminated  by  an  edift 
which  prohibited  every  fabjeft  of  the  empire,  under 
fevere  penalties,  from  embracing   the  Jewifh  or 
Chriftian  faith.  This  law  appears,  upon  a  firft  view, 
defigncd  merely  to.  impede  the  further  progrefs  of 
Chriftianity  ;   but  it  incited  the  magiflracy  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  former  emperors,  which  were  ftill 
exifting  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  during  fcvcn 
years  they  were  expofed  to  a  rigorous  perfecution 
in  Paleftine,  Egypt,  the  reft:  of  Africa,  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  other  pans.    In  this  perfecution  Leonides  the 
father  of  Origen,  and  Irenasus  bilhop  of  Lyons, 
fuffered  martyrdom.     On  this  occafion  TertuUian 
compofed  his  Apology. 

The  violence  of  Pagan  intolerance  was  moft 
feverely  felt  in  Egypt,  and  particularly  at  Alex- 
andria ;  and  among  many  inftances  of  fuffering 
virtue  in   that  city,  Eufebius  relates  one  which 
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is  too   extraordinary   to   be   paflfed   over   in   fi- 
lencc. 

Pontamiasnaj  a  woman  not  lefs  diilinguifhed  for 
her  chaftity  than  for  her  beauty,  which  was  exqui- 
fite,  was   condemned  to  fuffer  for  her  religion. 
To  induce  her  to  abjure  her  faith  fhe  was  threat- 
ened with  proftitution  j   but  was  protected  from 
the  infuhs  of  the  mob  by  Bafilides,  a  foldier  to 
whofe  cuftody  (he  was  committed ;  and  imprefled 
with  his  kindnefs   and    humanity,  (lie  promifed 
that  after  her  death  (lie  would  make  interceflion 
for  his  falvation.     Pontamisena  fuffered  the  moft 
cruel  tortures,  and  with  her  mother  Marcella  was 
burned  to  death,  boiling  pitch  being  poured  over 
their  naked  bodies.     After  fome  time  the  foldier 
Bafilides  was  apprehended  for  not  taking  the  mili- 
tary oath,  which  was  confidered  by  the  Chrifhians 
as  an  aft  of  idolatry  ;  and  being  queftioned  con- 
cerning the  motives  of  his  converfion,  he  replied 
that  Pontamisna  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  had  alTured  him  that  her  prayers  for  his  fal- 
vation were  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  that  he 
would  foon  be  called  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his 
virtue  *.     The  beauty  and   intereft   of  this  nar- 
rative are  not    deftroyed,    even  if    we    believe 
the  dream  of  Bafilides  not  to  have  been  m.iracu- 
lous. 

A  ftill  more  fhocking  fcene  was  afted  in  ano- 
ther part  of  Africa.     Four  young  men  and  two 

^  Eufeb.  Hift.  lib.  vi,  c.  |. 
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women  were  apprehended  as  Chrifllans,  and  con- 
demned to  die.  One  of  the  latter,  Ubea  Perpetua, 
a  young  widow  of  a  good  family,  had  a  child  at 
her  bread  ;  and  the  other,  Felicitas,  was  brought 
to  bed  in  prifon  only  three  days  before  her  exe- 
cution. They  were,  as  ufual,  thrown  to  the  wild 
bealls  ;  and  the  two  females  in  particular,  after 
being  tofled  by  a  wild  cow  and  horribly  mangled, 
while  the  milk  was  flowing  from  their  breafls, 
expired  with  the  greateft  refignation  and  the  m.oft 
heroic  fortitude. 

The  interval  between  the  death  of  Severus  and 
the  time  when  Maximin  aflumed  the  imperial 
purple,  was  a  feafon  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
Chriilians.  They  publicly  appeared  at  court,  and 
compofed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  houfehold  and 
favourites  of  the  amiable  Alexander,  being  pro- 
tcifted  by  Mammea  his  mother.  The  feverities 
they  endured  from  his  fuccefTor  Maximin,  were 
probably  to  be  afcribed  more  to  his  difpleafure  at 
their  attachment  to  the  former  emperor^  and  their 
having  been  protedcd  by  him,  than  to  their  reli*- 
gious  principles.  From  the  reign  of  Maximin  to 
that  of  Decius,  the  Chriftians  enjoyed  flill  more 
favour  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced. 
The  emperor  Philip,  flepping  beyond  the  bounds 
obferved  by  Alexander,  who  had  paid  divine  ho^ 
nours  to  Chrift,  and  had  placed  his  ftatue  or  pic- 
ture along  with  ihofe  of  Abraham  and  Orpheus, 
in  his  domedic  chapel,  was  fo  ftrongly  and  openly 
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attached  to  them,  as  to  have  given  occafion  to 
the  behef  that  he  had  fully  conformed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gofpel,  and  had  confented  to  make 
an  humble  avowal  of  his  former  guilt,  and  fe- 
cretly  to  implore  permiffion  to  enter  the  threshold 
of  the  fanftuary.  That  thefe  opinions  were  falla- 
cious is  in  the  highcft  degree  probable ;  but  thus 
much  may  reafonably  be  deduced  from  them,  that 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor  muft  have  been  ex^ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  reception  of  Chriftianity 
amongft  his  fubjefts,  and  that  the  dodrines  of  the 
Gofpel  would  probably  be  embraced  by  many- 
timid  but  honeft  minds,  whom  the  dread  of  a 
perfecuting  tyrant  would  have  prevented  from 
making  an  open  profefTion  of  their  faith  in  Chrift. 
The  acceffion  of  Decius  to  the  imperial  throne  fa- 
tally terminated  this  ftate  of  fecurity  and  peace ; 
and,  during  his  lliort  reign^  the  Chriftians  were 
expofed  to  greater  calamities  than  any  they  had 
hitherto  fuffered  *.  Confiderable  numbers  were 
publicly  deftroyed,  fever al  purchafed  fafety  by 
bribes,  or  fecured  it  by  flight ;  and  many  deferted 
from  the  faith,  and  willingly  confented  to  burn 
incenfe  on  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  city  of 
.Alexandria,  the  great  theatre  of  perfecution,  had 
even  anticipated  the  edids  of  the  emperor,  and 
had  put  to  death  a  number  of  innocent  perfons, 

*  It  has  been  faid,  and  witli  fome  probability,  that  the  Chrif  j 
tians  were  involved  In  this  perfecution  by  their  attachment  to  the 
family  of  Philip.     H, 
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among  whom  were  fome  women.  The  imperial 
edid  for  perlecuting  the  Chriftians  was  publiflied 
in  the  year  249  ;  and  fhortly  after  Fabianus  bifliop 
of  Rome,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  was  put 
to  death.  The  venerable  bifhops  of  Jerufalem 
and  Antioch  died  in  prifon ;  the  moft  cruel  tor- 
tures were  employed,  and  the  numbers  that  pe- 
lifhed  are  by  all  parties  confefled  to  have  been 
very  confiderable.  Gallus,  the  fucceflbr  of  the 
inhuman  Decius,  continued,  during  his  tranfient 
reign  of  not  quite  two  years,  the  feverities  praftifed 
by  his  predeceflbr. 

In  253  Gallus  was  killed  by  his  foldlers,  and 
was  fucceeded  for  a  fhort  time  by  ^milian,  who 
was  alfo  foon  maflacred,  and  Valerian  chofcn  in 
his  room.  The  firft  years  of  Valerian  were  fa- 
vourable to  the  Chriftians ;  but  the  emperor  was 
afterwards  made  the  dupe  of  Macrinus,  a  magi- 
cian ;  and  in  the  'year  257  iffued  fevere  edicts 
againft  the  Chriflians,  and  numbers  were  facrificed 
in  different  modes- — fome  were  fcourged  to  death, 
forae  burnt,  and  many  perifhed  by  the  fword.  In 
260  Valerian  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Perfians, 
and  from  that  period  the  tranquillity  of  the  church 
was  fcarcely  interrupted  during  the  remainder  of 
the  century. 

When  we  recoiled:  the  conftancy  in  fuifering 
which  was  demondrated  by  the  primitive  Chrif- 
lians, and  the  ardour  with  which  they  preifed  for- 
ward to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  we  can- 
5  not 
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not  but  be  ftruck  with  obferving  thofc  defections 
from  the  faith  which  were  fo  confiderable  durine; 
this  century.     But  profperity  is  the  touchrtone  of 
virtue.     Received  by  great  numbers^  and  among 
Aem  by  many  of  confiderable  rank,  Chriflianity 
was  no  more  obliged  for  its  refpeclabihty  to  the 
virtues  of  its  profeffors.     The  Chriftians  were  no 
longer  an  obfcure  feft,  who  were  concinuaily  called 
upon  to  maintain  or  defend   the  doctrines  of  the 
Oofpel ;  it  was  profeffed   by  many  whofe  talents, 
or  whofe  ftations,  rendered  it  fultciently  refpecl- 
4ble  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,     Proteded  by 
the  encouragement  of  the  great,  and  of  feveral  em- 
perors, it  no  longer  required,  from  thofe  who  were 
willing  to  embrace  its  truths,  that  they  (hould  rife 
fuperior  to  temporal  fufFering :  they  were  no  longer 
a  fmall,  but  intrepid  band,  diftingurlhed  only  for 
their  virtue  and  courage  j   they  compofed  part  of 
a  great  whole  j  and,  enervated  by  profperity,  and 
trufting  in   numbers,  they  were   unprepared    for 
combat,  and  llirunk  from  danger. 

The  degeneracy  obfervablc  in  fo  large  a  number 
of  Chriftians  as  abjured  the  faith  during  the  De- 
cian  periecution,  did  not  affed  the  whole  body  of 
believers.  There  were  many  who  braved  all  the 
terrors  of  perfecution  with  undaunted  fortitude, 
and  who  willingly  devoted  diemfelves  to  the  exe- 
cutioner rather  than  relinquifh  their  faith.  During 
the  inteftine  difcords,  the  wars,  the  calamities  of 
famine  and  peftilence  which  afflided  the  empire 
Vol.  I.  I  iinder 
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under  Gallienus,  the  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians 
was   diftingviidied    for   its    exemplary    excellence. 
With  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  compafTion,  they 
extended   their  allidance  to  the  lumolt  limits  of 
their  ability;    and   ading   in   every   refpeft  m   a 
manner  the  very  reverfe  of  their  Pagan   brethren, 
fearlefs  of  danger,   and   intent  only  upon  doing 
good,  they  vifited  the  loathfome   abodes  of  in- 
feilion,    and   voluntarily   fliared    their   poffeffions 
with  the  needy  and  the  difcafed  *.     Such  indeed 
v/as  the  powerful   influence  ot   their  virtues,  that 
feme  Goths,  who  had   taken   captive  ieverai  preU 
byters,  were  fo  affefted  by  their  piety  and  good- 
nefs,  as  to  become  converts  to  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  to  relinquiih  a  part  at  leaft  of  their  ufual  fero- 
city, for  a  degree  of  mildnefs  more  fuipble  to  a 
profeiTor  of  the  Gofpel. 

*  Eufeb.  viii.  23- 
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DOCTlllNE,    GOVERNMENT,     AND     DISCIPLINE    OF 
THE  CHURCH   DURING  THE   THIRD  CENTURY. 

Docirlnes — Creed  of  Tertullian — Platonic  Chr\Jlians — Monk- 
cry — St.  Anthony — Opinions  concerning  the  State  of  the 
Soul — Public  Edificei  ere£ied  for  the  Chrijiian  JFor/hip-—' 
Encroachments  of  the  Clergy — New  Orders  of  Clergy^-^ 
Copiates —  Paraholani — Jcolythijls — Exorcijls — Notaries 
■ — Catechumens — Baptifm,  Confirrnationy  &c. — Penitential 
Dijcipline — Fajls — Accoinmodation  of  Chri/lianity  to  /% 
Prejudices  of  the  People — Myfleries. 

N  the  hiflory  of  the  preceding  century  the 
creed  of  St.  Irenasus,  bifhop  of  Lyons,  which 
he  afiirms  to  have  been  the  general  creed  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  was  diftinflly  detailed.  The 
creed  which  Tertulhtan  gives  as  the  fyftem  of  be- 
lief in  his  time  corrcfponds  in  moft  refpcds  with 
that  of  Irenasus  J  and  it  niuH:  have  been  compofed 
at  the  fartheft  about  the  beginning  df  this  cen- 
tury. 

"  We  believe,**  fays  the  father,  "  in  one  God, 
but  under  this  difpenfation  (which  we  call  otKOfoitAjai/), 
that  to  the  one  God  there  is  a  fon,  his  word,  who 
proceeded  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
and  widiout  whom  nothing  was  made.     He,  fent 
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by  the  Father  to  a  virgin,  and  born  of  her,  became 
IVIan  and  God,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Son  of 
God,  and  was  named  Jefus  Chrift.  We  believe 
that  he  fuffered,  was  dead  and  buried,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  being  raifed  by  the  Father, 
and  taken  up  into  heaven,  that  he  fits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  ihall  come  again  to  judge 
both  the  quick,  and  the  dead.  Who  fent,  according 
to  his  promife  from  the  Father,  the  Holy  Gholl, 
the  comforter,  the  fandifier  of  the  f;tlch  of  thofc 
who  believe  in  the  Father,  Son^  and  Holy 
Ghoft*." 

The  opinions  of  the  Platonic  Chiiftians,  that 
the  Scriptures  were  not  to  be  underftood  accord- 
ing to  their  literal,  but  agreeably  to  their  allegori- 
cal fenfe,  had  at  this  time  deeply  pervaded  the 
Chridian  world.  The  plaineft  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel  werefuppofed  to  contain  fome  latent  mean- 
ing, and  ample  fcope  v/as  opened  to  the  moft  ab- 
furd  and  chimerical  interpretations.  With  tiie  opi- 
nions, the  ChriRian  teachers  had  adopted  die  ha- 
bits and  manners  of  the  philofophic  fchools.  They 
affumed  th(?  drefs  of  the  pompous  fophill,  and  de- 
livered the  plain  doLlrincs  of  the  Gofpel  with 
drained  and  ftudied  eloquence.  The  belief  that 
folitude,  contemplation,  and  abftinence  were  ne- 
celiary  to  elevate  the  foul  to  a  knowledge  of  divine 
truth,  v/as  derived  from  this  philofophy,  and  was 

^  Tcrtul.  ad  Prax.  c  2. 
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earneftly  inculcated  during  this  century.  One  of 
the  firft  inftances  which  we  find  recorded  of  thefc 
voluntary  feclufions  from  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  is  that  of  Paul,  who  retired  from  the  Deciaii 
perfecution  to  the  deferts  of  Thebais,  where  he 
refided  ninety  yearsi  His  example  was  not,  how- 
cver^  a  folitary  proof  of  human  folly ;  many  others 
retired  to  forefts,  to  caverns,  and  to  dens,  where 
they  pra(51:ifed  in  folitude  the  moft  fevere  difci- 
phne,  and  made  pretences,  not  only  to  extraor- 
dinary devotion,  but  to  extraordinary  illumin- 
ation ;  and  a  voluntary  feclufion  from  fecular 
affairs  was  commonly  inculcated  as  the  perfedion 
of  piety  and  virtue.  Anthony,  whofe  eventful, 
if  not  miraculous,  life  has  been  recorded  by 
the  pen  of  Athanafius,  retired  at  a  very  early  age 
into  the  Egyptian  deferts;  and  the  refpeft  whicb 
was  paid  to  his  chara6ter,  and  his  wonderful 
relatjons,  greatly  contributed  to  extend  the  ardour 
for  retirement. 

Some  new  dodlrines  concerning  the  ftatc  of  the 
foul  after  death  appear  to  have  made  a  confiderablc 
progrefs  during  this  century.  The  undiftinguiflied 
believer  was  configned  to  purification,  and  the  expi- 
ation of  his  fins  in  a  flate  after  this  life,  and  anterior 
to  his  participation  of  the  joys  of  heaven;  but  the 
martyrs  were  fuppofed  to  be  received  to  eternal 
glory  ■  immediately  upon  the  diiToIution  of  the 
body.     The  annual  eommeoioration  of  their  fuf. 
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ferings  and  vldory  was  folemnly  and  fervently  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Church*.  In  compliance  with  the 
fupciftitions  of  their  Pagan  brethren,  and  with  a 
view  to  recommend  themfelves  to  their  favour,  the 
Chriftians  appointed  the  celebration  of  thefe  anni- 
verfaries  on  the  days  -f  appropriated  to  Pagan  fef- 
tivals,  and  introduced  into  them  whatever  might 
captivate  the  fancy,  and  recommend  thefe  rites 
to  their  heathen  neighbours. 

We  have  beheld  the  Chriftians  during  the  two 
preceding  centuries  compelled  to  affemble  in  the 
houfes,  perhaps,  of  fome  of  the  more  opulent  of 
their  fociety,  or  in  fome  fecret  and  fequeftered 
retreat.  In  the  third  century,  their  appearance  be- 
came more  refpedable,  and  they  were  either  per- 
mitted to  ereft,  or  connived  at  in  erecting,  con- 
venient edifices  for  religious  worfliip.  This  fea- 
fon  of  external  profperity  was  improved  by  the 
minifters  of  the  church,  for  the  exertion  of  new 
claims,  and  the  affumption  of  powers,  with  which 
they  had  not  been  previoufly  invefted.  At  firfl: 
thefe  claims  were  modeftly  urged,  and  gradually 
allowed  ;  but  they  laid  a  foundation  for  the  en- 

*  A  fupcrilitious  refpecl  for  martyrs  probably  arofe  about  the 
time  of  Folycarp,  at  whofe  death  we  have  feea  various  prodigies 
were  reported  to  ha%e  taken  place.  Forty  years  afterwards,  this 
refpect  had  fo  far  obtained,  that  Tertullian  fays.  We  make  ob- 
lations for  the  dead,  and  for  their  martyrdom,  on  certain  days 
yearly. 

t  Oie^.  NyfTon.  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  lco6, 
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croachmerKs  which  were  afrerwards  made  upon 
the  rights  of  the  whole  Chriftian  community, 
and  for  lofcy  preienfions  to  the  right  of  fu- 
premacy  and  fpiritual  dominion.  Thofe  lands 
.  which  -were  purchafed  from  the,  common  ftock 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  were  in  time  con- 
fidered  as  the  exclufive  property  of  the,  clergy, 
whofe  rights  were  reprefented  as  fuperior  to  the 
claims  of  earthly  potentates,  fince  they  were  de- 
rived from  Heaven,  and  entailed  upon  the  mini- 
fters  of  religion  as  the  fuccellbrs  of  the  holy  Apof- 
tles,  and  of  the  Jewifli  pricfthood. 

Several  alterations  in  the  form  of  church  g-o- 
vernment  appear  to  have  been  introduced  during 
the  third  century.  Some  degree  ot  pomp  was 
thought  neceffary  to  render  fo  fingular  an  inftitu- 
tion  refpeclable  to  the  minds  ofagrofs  multitude, 
who  are  only  capable  of  judging  from  external  ap- 
pearances. An  attention  to  this  circumftance 
was  probably  one  amongft  many  caufes  for  ap- 
pointing new  orders  of  minifters  in  the  church  ; 
-but  Chriftian  focieties  were  not  deftitute  of  more 
cogent  reafons.  As  tlieir  numbers  increafed, 
their  labours  became  proportionably  greater;  and 
it  was  neceffary  to  provide  affiftants,  and,  more 
agreeable  to  good  order,  to  affign  to  each  his  pro- 
per fundion.  Inferior  minifters  were  therefore  in- 
ftituted,  who  derived  their  appellations  from  the 
offices  they  fulfilled.  The  Copiatse  or  Foffarii 
provided  for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead. 
The  Parabolani  attended  the  fick,  particularly  in 
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infedious  or  peftilential  dlfeafes.  The  Acol}^- 
thifls*  were  employed  in  lighting  the  candles  of 
the  church,  and  attending  the  miniflers  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  to  th-s 
Exorcifts  was  affigned  the  office  of  praying  ovei' 
poffeffed  perfons  at  fuch  times  as  no  public  inter- 
ceflbii  was  rhade  for  them  ;  and  while  they  re^ 
lieved  the  bodily  wants  of  the  miferable  fufferer, 
whofe  chief  rcfidence  was  in  the  church,  they  re- 
laxed his  mind  by  leading  him  to  fome,  ufeful  or 
innocent  employment  f.  The  Notaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  record  every  remarkable  occurrence  re- 
lating to  the  fociety  of  which  they  were  members. 
The  mftitution  of  this  order  is  afcribed  to  Fabian 
at  Rome,  under  the  Decian  perfecuiion,  at  which 
time  they  were  employed  to  cclleft  the  aftions  and 
memorials  of  the  martyrs.  Thefe  miniflers  pro- 
bably derived  their  emoluments,  not  merely  from 
the  precarious  bounty  of  the  fociety,  but  from 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  fixed  revenues  of  the 
church.  The  principal  of  them  (no  longer  ob- 
liged to  depend  upon  an  uncertain  fubfiftence, 
which  was  augmented  or  diminilhed  according  io 
the  zeal  or  opulence  of  the  community)  had  ob- 
tained, before  the  clofe  of  this  century,  the 
pofleflion  of  ftveral  confiderable  eftates,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  or  prcfented  to  the 
Church. 

The  external  dignity  of  thfe   mir^iflcrs  of  reli- 

*  This  was  an  order  p{*culiar  to  ibc  Lntin  Cbmch. 
t  Bijig.  Dec.  Antiq. 
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gion  was  accompanied  by  a  dill  greater  change  in 
its  difcipline.     The  fimple  rules  prefcribed  by  the 
apoftles  for  the  prefervation  of  good  order  in  the 
Church,    branched  out   into  fo  many    luxuriant 
iiioots,  that  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  the  parent 
ilem.     In.   many  focieties,  all  perfons  unbaptized 
or  excommunicated  were  confidered  as  out  of  the 
reach  of  falvation.      Nor  was  the  facrament   of 
baptifm  adminiftered  to  any  till  the  humble  Cate- 
chumen had  been  publicly  exorcifed,  had  acknow- 
ledged himfelf  under  the  influence  of  a  malignant 
fpiiir,  and  had  fubmitted  to  a  long   preparation. 
He  was  then,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe   already  wH'-^ 
tilted,  publicly  admitted  into  the  Church.     This 
rite  was  performed  in  a  mode  extremely  different 
from  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.     As  the  number  of  converts  to 
Chriftianity  increafed,  the  older  Chriftians,  in  ordef 
more  eifeiftually  to  judge  of  the  religious  know- 
ledge of  thofe   whom   they  adinitted  to  commu- 
nion, very  judicioufly  lengthened   their  feafon  of  ' 
probadon.     The  duration  of  this  time  differed  in 
different  places,  and  according  to  the  circumftances 
of    the    probationers,  who,   in  cafes   of  extreme 
ficknefs,  or  the  general  con  verfion  of  a  whole  nation, 
were  immediately  admitted  to  baptifm.  In  general, 
however,  a  fufHcient  time  was  allowed  for  inftrud- 
ing  the  Catechumens  in  the  dodrines  of   religion, 
who  were  arranged  in  different  chffes,   in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  they  h.id  paffcd  in  probation,  or 
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the  progrcfs  they  had  made  in  religious  attain- 
ments. The  immediate  candidates  for  baptifm 
registered  their  own  names  with  thofe  of  their 
fponfors  in  the  public  dypticks  (or  regifters)  of 
the  church,  after  which  they  were  examined  re- 
fpefting  their  qualifications.  Thefe  regulations, 
which  were  eminently  calculated  to  exclude  un- 
worthy members,  were  however  accompanied 
by  fome  obfervances  highly  fantaflical  and  ab- 
furd.  The  Catechumen  was  exorcifed  for  twenty 
days  previous  to  his  baptifm,  in  order  to  deliver 
him  from  the  fuppofed  dominion  of  evil  fpirits, 
^and  during  that  time  was  prepared  by  abftinence, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Belief,  for  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Church.  In  imitation  of  the  Pagans,  the  Chrif- 
tians  had  thought  proper  to  introduce  myfleries 
into  the  religion  of  Chrift,  and  the  adminiftration 
of  baptifm,  confirmation,  ordination,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
a  number  of  other  offices,  were  induft^j-ioufly  con- 
cealed from  the  Catechumen.  The  candidates 
for  baptifm  were  divided  into  claffes ;  one  clafs 
was  permitted  to  hear  the  fermon,  but  not  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  ;  another  was  allowed  to  be 
auditors  of  the  prayers  offered  for  themfelves  j  a 
third  was  admitted  to  hear  the  prayers  for  them- 
felves, and  the  Energumcns  (or  Demoniacs),  and 
then  formally  difmifled.  The  Catechumen  not 
only  promifed,  by  himfelf  or  by  his  fponfors,  to 
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renounce  Satan  and  all  his  woi*ks,  but  accom- 
panied this  renunciation  by  fome  adlion  expreffing 
his  abhorrence  of  the  Devil ;  fometimes  by 
ftretching  out  his  hands,  as  if  to  compel  his  depar- 
ture, and  fometimes  by  an  cxfuflhtion,  or  fpitcing, 
in  order  to  intimate  his  abhorrence.  In  the  per- 
formance of  thefe  rites,  the  face  of  the  actor  was 
directed  towards  the  weft,  which  was  confidered  as 
the  abode  of  darknefs  and  the  emblem  of  the 
Devil ;  while  theeaft  was  regarded  as  the  region  of 
light,  and  the  rifuig  fun  as  a  fymbol  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteoufnefs.  This  renunciation  was  fucceeded  by 
turning  the  face  to  the  eait,  and  making  a  vow  to  aft 
in  conformity  to  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  and 
a  public  confeffion  of  fai:h.  Each  of  thefe  cere- 
monies was  repeated  three  times*.  Confirmation 
immediately  followed  tlie  reception  of  baptifm. 
This  ceremony  confided  in  anoincirag  them  wit4i 
holy  oil  and  the  impofition  of  hands ;  the  former  of 
which  practices  was  probably  introduced  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  ;  and  to  this  uncflion  was 
afcribed  the  effeft  of  confirmingthe  foul  in  all  fpiri- 
tual  graces  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  profeflion  of  a  Chriftian  on  the  part 
of  man.  The  invocation  of  the  Spirit  in  this 
rite  was  conceived  to  add  wifdom  and  ftrength, 
■to  eftablifli  men  in  innocence,  as  the  new  birth  of 
baptifm  imparted   innocence   and  forgivenefs  of 

*  Bingham,  Ecc,  Atitlq.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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fin.  White  garments  were  diftributed  to  the 
Neophytes  upon  their  being  baptifed,  which  after 
being  worn  eight  days  were  depofited  in  the  church. 
The  believer,  who  by  this  rite  became  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fociety  of  Chriftians,  was  congratu- 
lated upon  his  admifflon  with  the  kifs  of  peace, 
and  was  prefented  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  ho- 
ney, or  milk  and  wine.  After  a  few  other  trifling 
ceremonies,  he  was  permitted  to  partake  of  the  fa-- 
crament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  began  in 
feveral  of  the  more  opulent  focieties  to  be  admini- 
flered  with  much  external  pomp.  Theexceffive 
refpeft  which  was  paid  to  baptifmal  rites  was  ftill 
further  augmented  by  the  disputes  which  arofc 
concerning  it  during  this  century,  in  which  the 
necefiity  of  re-baptizing  heretics,  who,  after 
their  defeftion,  fought  for  re-admiffion  into  the 
Church,  was  ilirongly  contended  for,  and  occa- 
fioned  the  convention  of  feveral  councils,  the  de- 
crees of  which  were  iffued  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing difpofition  of  the  prcliding  members. 

A  regular  form  of  difcipline  began  to  take  place 
during  the  third  century  in  every  matter  which  fell 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  Church.  At  this 
time  the  penitents  appear  to  have  been  divided  into 
clafl'es ;  the  lirft  of  which  were  the  Flentes  or 
Mourners,  who  were  ftationed  in  the  avenues  to 
the  church,  where,  in  a  proftrate  pofture,  they  fup- 
plicated  for  permifTion  to  perform  public  penance. 
After  obtaining  this  requeft,  they   received  the 
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title  of  Audisntes  or  Hearers,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  entering  the  church,  and  of  hearing  the  fcrip- 
tures  and  the  fermon.  The  third  order  were  de-? 
nominated  Genufie5ientes  or  Kneelers,  were  allowed 
to  unite  in  the  prayers  offered  on  their  account,  and 
/ftationed  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  they  re- 
ceived the  benediction  of  the  biOiop.  The  laft 
order  was  that  of  the  Confiflentes  or  By-flanders,  who 
were  allowed,  along  with  their  lefs  guilty  brethren, 
to  approach  the  altar,  to  join  in  the  common 
prayer,  and  be  prefent  at  the  oblations ;  but  they 
were  tjccluded  from  a  participation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Di^ring  the  feafon  of  penitence,  the  of- 
fenders were  compelled  to  appear  in  fackcloth,  or 
fackcloth  and  aflies ;  and  in  fome  churches,  the 
men  were  obliged  to  Qiave  their  heads,  and  the 
women  to  wear  a  veil,  and  either  to  cut  off  their 
hair,  or  wear  it  in  a  dilhevelled  manner,  as  a  token 
of  dejedion  and  repentance.  The  time  which  was 
appointed  for  penitence  was  protraded  or  extended 
by  the  bifliop,  according  to  the  marks  of  contrition 
which  were  diftinguilhed  in  the  penitent,  and  this 
was  called  an  indulgence.  He  was  invelled  alfo  with 
authority  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  penance  *.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  Decian  pcrfecution,  the  doors  of 
the  church  were  crowded  by  fuppliants,  who,  to 
fecure  their  lives,  had  confented  either  to  make  a 
facit  renunciation  of  their  faith,  by  purchafing  tef- 

*  Bingham,  Ecc.  Antiq.  lib.  xvlli.  c.  A^* 
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timonials  from  the  magiftratcs  of  their  adheiencc 
to  paganifm,  and  retiring  from  obfervation ;  or  who 
had  reluflandy  confented  to  burn  incenfe,  or  to 
offer  facrifice  upon  ihe  altars  of  the  gods.  Tliefe 
apoftates  were  called  Libellatici,  Thurificati,  and 
Sacrificati.  Their  fuccefs  was  various  j  to  fome  the 
gates  of  reconciliation  were  at  oi;ce  opened  ;  agamfi 
Others  they  were  fecurely  clofed,  and  that  not  al- 
waj's  in  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender^ 
but  to  the  accuftomcd  lenity  or  rigour  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged.  A  fpirited  and  ri-* 
gorous  controverfy  arofe  on  this  occafion,  particu- 
larly in  Africa,  in  which  the  eloquence  and  the  ar- 
dour of  Cyprian,  bifliop  of  Carthage,  at  length 
prevailed  ;  and  it  was  enacled  that  thofe  who  had 
obtained  tefhimonials  from  the  magiflrates,  of  havJ 
ing  offered  adoration  to  the  gods  of  the  empire, 
fhould  be  admitted  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  ;  but  that  Rich  as  had  publicly  burnt  in- 
cenfe fliould  remain  in  penance^  and  fhould  not  be 
reftored  to  communion,  unlefs  they  were  in  danger 
o;& death,  and  had  commenced  penitents  previous 
to  their  licknefs.  A  fentence  fcarcely  lefs  rigid 
was  pronounced  againft  the  ecclefiaftic  who  had 
lapfed  into  idolatry  ;  he  was  indeed  admitted  to 
hope  that  in  time  he  might  be  received  into  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  but  he  was  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  all  clerical  honours,  k  was,  indeed, 
highly  ncceffary  to  exhibit  fuch  a  pidlure  of  fe- 
verity  in  theChuich,  and  of  contrition  in  the  of- 
fend ej-. 
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fender,  as  might  effeflually  deter  his  brethren  from 
purfuing  his  footfteps. 

The  Apoftolical  Lent  we  have  already  feen  was 
obferved  only  a  few  days  before  Eafter.     In  the 
courfe  of  the  third  century,  it  extended  at  Rome  to 
three  weeks.  It  did  not  flop  here;  beforje  the  middle 
of  the  fucceeding  age,  it  was  prolonged  to  fix  weeks, 
and  then  began  to  be  called  Quadragefima,  or  forty 
days  faft*.     About  the  time  of   the   Council   of 
Eliberis,  Saturday  was  obi'erved  as  a  day  for  keep- 
ing the  iefler  faft  in  fome  of  the  weftern  churches, 
and  three  days  of  abflinence  were  obferved  in  the 
week.     In  time,  however,  the  fall  on  Saturday  was 
obferved  with  greater  ftriclnefs,  and  that  on  Wed- 
nefday  was  wholly  difregardcd  -j-.    On  the  days  of 
humiliation  it  was  cuflomary  to  pray  in  a  kneeling 
pofture,  contrary  to  the   pradlice   of  offering  their 
devotions     flanding,    which    was    ufual    at    thofe 
periods   when  any  joyful  event   was   commemo- 
rated, or  any  feftival   obferved.     The  increaling 
paffion   for   aufterities,  which   during  this  century 
vvasfo  obfervable,  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  increaf- 
ing  belief  in  the  power  of  malignant  fpirits,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  be   continually  inciting  men  to 
the  coma:i(!ion  of  evil,  and  whofe  influence  was 
thought  to   be    confiderably  diminillied   by  abfti- 
nejiceand  mortification. 

This  opinion    may   eafily  be  traced    into   the 

*   Bingham,  Ecc.  Antiq.  lib.  xxi.  I. 
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Cnoftic  philofophy,  which  infcnribly  became  in- 
terwoven with  the  doctrines  of  Chriflianity  ;  but 
i^  great  number  of  thofe  rites  which  were  intro- 
duced into  ihedifciphne  of  the  Cliurch,  can  only 
be  confidered  as  an  accommodation  to  Paganifm. 
It  would  be  extremely  uncandid  tofuppofe,  that 
in  the  adaptation  of  thefe  rites,  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  introduced  faw  the  extent  to  which  they 
woLild  afterwards  proceed,  or  conceived  the  vaft 
acceffions  of  power  and  wealth  which  would  accrue 
from  them  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  Pvlatters 
apparently  trifling  in  themfelves  might  with  pro- 
priety be  conceded  to  the  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  to  the  intention  of  making  Chriliianity 
more  acceptable  to  the  new  converts.  Many  of 
the  Jewlfh  and  Pagan  profelytcs,  who  were  really 
convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  Gofpcl,  langnifhed 
in  the  abfence  of  ceremonies  which  are  naturally 
adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  unrefleding  multitude, 
while  the  infolent  infidel  haughtily  inilfled  upon 
the  inanity  of  a  religion  which  was  not  nianifclled 
by  any  external  fymbol  or  decoration.  In  ordcr 
to  accommodate  Chriftianity  to  thefe  prejudices,  a 
iiumber  of  rites  was  inflituted;  and  while  the  dig- 
nified titles  of  the  Jewifli  priefthood  were,  through 
a  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  that  people, 
conferred  upon  the  Chritlian  teachers,  many  cere- 
monies were  introduced  which  coincided  with  the 
genius  of  Paganifm.  The  truths  of  the  Gofpel 
\\c:z  taught  by  fenfiblc  images,  and  many  of  tlie 
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ceremonies  employed  in  celebrating  the  heathen 
myfteries  were  obferved  in  the  inftitutions  of 
Chrift,  which  foon,  in  rhcir  turn,  obtained  the 
iiame  of  myfteries,  and  ferved  as  a  melancholy 
precedent  for  future  innovations,  and  as  a  founda- 
tion for  that  ftriiclureof  abfurdity  and  fuperftition 
which  deformed  and  difgraced  the  Church. 
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OF  THE  SECTS  WHICH   APPEARED  IN  THE  THIRP 

CENTURY. 

Manichaans — Noetians  and  SaheU'iam—'Paul qJ  Samofata-' 
Novatlanst 

TH  E  catalogue  of  herefiarGhs  during  the  third 
century  is  not  fo  extenlive  as  that  in  the  age 
preceding ;  but  the  abfurdity  of  the  do<5trines 
promulgated,  and  the  numbers  by  whom  they 
were  received,  are  at  lead  equally  remarkable.  In 
detailing  the  hiftory  of  men  whofe  writings  the  ill- 
judged  piety  of  their  own  or  fuccceding  ages  has 
deftroyed,  and  confequently  whofe  opinions  and 
characters  have  only  reached  pofterity  from  the 
fufpicious  reprefentations  of  their  antagonifts,  we 
muft  however  hefitate  j  and  we  are  bound  to  weigh 
every  exifting  evidence  before  we  pronounce  a  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation.  That  many  abfurd  tenets 
were  propagated,  and  that  thefe  were  departures 
from  the  true  faith,  we  have  the  moft  undoubted 
authority  for  believing  :  but  when  we  perceive  fo 
many  feceders  from  the  Church,  while  they  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  the  followers  of  the  pure  Gofpel 
of  Chrift,  conceiving  themfelves  warranted  in  the 
wioft  impious  and  profligate  conduft,  we  cannot 

but 
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but  regard  them  as  under  a  mental  derangement, 
and  therefore  rather  objeds  of  compaffion  than 
condemnation ;  unlefs  we  admit  that  their  tenets 
have  been  mifreprefented,  or  at  lead  exagger- 
ated. 

The  dodrines  of  felf-indulgence  have  been  af- 
cribed  as  fundamental  errors  to  few  or  none  of  the 
feftaries  who  arofe  in  the  third  century.  Theic 
manners  were  in  general  auftere,  and  their  hopes 
ef  future  happinefs  greatly  dependant  upon  their 
rejedion  of  prefent.  gratification.  Every  incite- 
ment to  pleafure  was  to  be  contemned  ;  every  al- 
lurement of  fenfewas  to  be  avoided  and  abhorred^ 
One  of  the  moft  celebrated  fedlarites  of  this  period 
was  Manes,  by  birth  a  Chald^ean,  and  eminent  fcir 
his  learning,  genius,  and  accompliQiments.  He 
was  ordained  at  an  early  age  a  prefbyter  in  the 
Chriftiaa  Church  ;  and  uniting  his  philofophical 
dodrines  with  Chriftianity,  he  formed  a  fyftem 
compounded  of  both,  which  he  conceived  would 
meet  with  a  ready  acceptance  both  from  the  Per- 
fian  Infidels  and  the  Chriftians*  His  fuccefs  at 
firft  was,  however,  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  ex- 
peftations.  The  Perfian  Chriftians,  offended  by 
his  heretical  opinions,  excommunicated  him  from 
the  Church ;  and  the  Magi  were  incenfed  at  his 
attempt  to  reform  the  dodrines  of  Zoroaftcn  But: 
notwithftanding  this  oppofition,  his  opinions  wer« 
received  by  confiderable  numbers  in  Perfia,  Syria, 
Greece,    Africa,   and  Spain.     They  were  indeed 
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(o  artfully  incorporated  with  the  fantaflical  opini- 
ons of  feveral  other  fetflaries,  that  they  found  large 
parties  by  w.hoiii  they  were  at  once  approved,  and 
afterwards  embraced-    Manes  adopted  the  myftical 
language   of  the    Magi,  and  tau«;ht  the    Gnoftic 
(Joclrine  of  two    principles;  the  former  of  wi.icli 
was  a  living,  immaterial  Light,  exifting  from  all 
eternity,  and  furrounded  by  hods  of  pure  and  im- 
mortal fpirits,  the  emanations  of  his  effence;   the 
latter  an  evil  power,  called  Darkn:[f5,  who  had   re- 
fided  from  eternity  in  a  remote  region  of  infinite 
fpace,   accompanied   by   myriads   of  evil  fpirits, 
created  out  of  matter,  of  which  his  kingdom  wa* 
compofed.     This  herefiarch  contended  that  there 
was  a  time  when  thefe  different  powers  were  un- 
acquainted  with  each  other's  exiftence;  but    that 
the  rebellious  powers  of  Darknefs   had,  during  a 
fedition  in   their  own  regions,   advanced    beyond 
their  own  limits,  and,  on  beholding  the  delightful 
realms  of  Light,  had  projeded  an   irruption  into 
his  kingdom.     God  had  oppofed  to  theie   turbu- 
lent fpirits  ihefrji  man;    but  his  oppofiiion  being 
too  feeble,  he   had   fenfto  his  aid  the  living  fpir it : 
a  part  of  the  cekftial  fubflance    however  being 
feizcd.by  the  d^rmons,  light  and  darknefs  became 
blended.     From  this  mixture,  which  was  permitted 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  the  living  fpirit  fcparated 
thofe  parts  of  the  celeftial  fubftance  which  were 
iincontaminated  with  matter,  and  compofed  from 
Ehem  the  fun  and   moon  ;  and  from  thofe  parts 

which 
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which  were  corrupted  only  in  a  fmall  degree,  formed 
die  planets.  The  remainder  compofcd  this  world, 
where  good  and  evil  are  ever  blended,  and  incor- 
porated, and  which  is  fitted  for  the  refidence  of 
ihofc  bodies  that  were  formed  by  the  defeated 
prince  of  Darknefs,  and  endued  with  a  foul  com- 
pofcd of  tliofe  parts  of  the  celeftial  fubftance  which 
he  had  feized.  Thefe  beings  are  continually  ob- 
Uructed  in  their  endeavours  to  be  virtuous,  by 
other  beings  created  by  the  fame  hand,  but  con- 
taining fouls  formed  from  corrupt  matter. 

This  fanciful  fyHem  was  the  foundation  on 
which  Manes  erefted  a  further  fuperftrudiure.  He 
aflerted,  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  power  of  thofe 
maievolent  fpirits  who  fought  the  deftrudion  of 
virtue,  the  Supreme  Being  had  produced  two  fu- 
perior  emanations,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
confubftantial  with  the  Father,  but  fubordinate  to 
him,  the  former  of  whom  refides  in  the  fun  and 
moon,  the  other  in  the  air  ;  where  tiiey  exert  their 
benign  influences  upon  the  bodies  and  fouls  of 
men  ;  but  that  God  fent  good  angels  and  prophets 
upon  earth  to  inftruCL  man,  and  at  length  his  own, 
Son,  who  took  upon  him  the  exterior,  not  the  na- 
ture, of  man.  That  he  inflruded  men  in  their 
true  origin,  the  caufes  of  their  captivity,  and  the 
means  of  deliverance  ;  fhewed  tlircm,  by  his  myfti- 
cal  refurreclion  and  afcenfion,  that  death  deftroys 
not  the  man,  but  reftores  to  punifhed  fouls  the 
liberty  of  returning   to   their  heavenly  country. 
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That  after  death  the  foul  pafled  into  other  bodies, 
till  they  were  either  fufficiently  purified  to  pafs  to 
the  moon,  whence  after  a  certain    luftration  they 
were  conveyed  for  farther  purification  to  the  fun  ; 
or  elfe  they  were  delivered  to  the  dsemons  of  the 
air,  by  whom  they  were  feverely  chaftifed,   and 
then  were  fent  to  animate   other  bodies.      That 
when    all   the  parts  of  celellial  fubftance  fliall  be 
difengaged  from   matter,    a  devouring    fire  fliall 
burll  forth  j  the  earth  fhall  be  caft;  into  utter  qark- 
nefs,  where  the  devils  Oiall  dwell  for  ever,    con- 
fined widi  the  fouls  v^hofe  indolence  has  prevented 
their  purification. 

Aufierity  and  mortification  were  the  leading 
features  in  the  characters  of  the  Manich^eans. 
The  ecclefiaftics  and  the  perfecft  were  ftridly  pro- 
hibited from  marriage,  and  confined  folely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  fpiritual  delights.  Every  feverity 
which  could  extenuate  and  mortify  the  body  was 
required  from  all.  The  fanciful  inventor  of  thefe 
fables,  after  various  viciffitudes,  is  faid  to  have 
been  condemned  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death, 
by  the  command  of  the  Perfian  king. 

The  feds  which  were  founded  by  Noetus  and 
Sabellius,  during  this  century,  have  been  fre- 
quently confidered  as  much  alike  in  their  tenets, 
and  the  followers  of  each  have  been  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  Patripaffians  :  but  the  two  fefts 
fdiffered  in  feveral  important  articles.  Noetus 
aflerted  that  the  Father  had   united  himfelf  with 
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the  man  Chrift,  and  was  born  and  crucified  with 
him  ;  while  SabeUius  maintained,  that  the  Word 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  only  emanations  of  the 
Deity;  and  that  the  former  was  united  to  the  Son, 
of  God,  the  man  Jefus ;  and  that,  having  in  him 
accompliflied  thefalvation  of  man,  he  had  difFufed 
himfelf  on  the  Apoftles  in  tongues  of  fire,  and  was 
then  called  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Noetus  was  excom- 
municated and  condemned  in  the  council  of 
Afia, 

Though  the  herefy  of  Paul  of  Samofata,  the 
metropolitan  of  Antioch,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  confiderably  fewer  numbers  than  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  other  fetflaries ;  yet  the 
diftinguifhed  rank  of  this  herefiarch,  and  the  vi- 
gorous oppofition  which  he  made  to  the  decrees  of 
thofe  Councils  by  which  he  was  depofed,  attraded 
general  attention.  He  afferted  the  fimple  huma- 
nity of  Chrift  i  but  maintained,  that  the  wifdom  or 
fpiritof  the  Father  had  defcended  upon  him,  dwelt 
within  him,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles 
and  inftruft  mankind.  The  fplendor  of  this 
prelate's  appearance  vied  with  that  of  a  monarch  ; 
and  the  levity  of  his  manners,  ir  is  faid,  his 
ambition,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  he 
propagated  his  opinions,  were  as  generally  de- 
jedable  as  the  dodrines  which  he  taught*.  Se- 
veral 

*  As  we  have  our  accounts  of  Seftaries  only  from  their  adver- 
saries, we  rauft  always  admit  with  great  caution  the  reprefentations 
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veral  councils  were  convened  on  this  occafion, 
and  by  their  decrees  Paul  was  degraded  from 
the  epifcopal  dignity;  but  under  the  proteflion 
of  the  queen  of  Antioch,  he  continued  to  en- 
joy the  emolumenrs  of  his  ftation  during  four 
years.  It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  Paul  to 
have  poffeffed  the  patronage  and  favour  of  io 
diftinguifhed  a  character.  The  court  of  Palniyra 
was  the  refort  of  all  the  learned ;  and  is  confe- 
crated  to  the  lateft  ages  by  the  prefence  of  the  in- 
comparable Longinus,  who  poffibly  might  imbibe 
his  tafte  for  the  Hebrew  and  Chriflian  writers 
from  the  converfation  of  this  diftinguiihed  fedary. 
The  defeat  of  Zenobia  was,  however,  a  prelude 
to  that  of  Paul,  Tiie  contending  parties  agreed 
to  fubmit  the  decifion  of  their  caufe  to  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  by  whofe  fentence  the  rebellious 
prelate  was  depofed.  The  feparaiifc  who  followed 
Paul  afiumed  the  appellation  of  Paulians,  or 
Paulianifts. 

The  followers  of  Novation,  a  prefbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  of  Novatqs,  a  prefby- 
ter  of  Carthage,  were  diftinguidied  merely  by 
their  difcipline;  for  their  religious  and  dodrinal 
tenets  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  diiferent  from 
jthofe  of  the  Church.     They  condemned   fecond 

■which  are  tranfmitted  to  us,  particularly  With  rcfpcjTt  to  the  private 
eharadters  of  herefiarchs,  Sec.  As  however  hiftory  furnifhes 
us  no  better  materials,  it  is  only  fair  to  exhibit  all  we  know  of 
them,  conftantly  keeping  this  caution  in  our  view, 

mar- 
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marriages,  and  for  ever  excluded  from  their  com- 
mnnion  all  thofe  who  after  baptifm  had  fallen 
into  this  fin.  They  affedled  very  fuperior  pu- 
rity; and  though  they  conceived  a  iinncr  might 
poflibly  hope  for  eternal  life,  they  abfolutely 
fefufed  to  re- admit  into  their  communion  any 
who  had  Japfed  into  fm,  and  feparated  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  becaqfe  the  members  of  it 
had  admitted  into  their  communion,  many  who 
had  during  a  feafon  of  perfecution  rejeded  the 
Chriflian  faith. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

©F   LEARNING   AND   LEARNED   MEN   IN   THT 
THIRD  CENTURY. 

Or'igen — Cyprian ^    Infncf   cf  Carthage — Gregory   ThaumO' 
turuKS — Dionyfius   of  Alexandria — Mcthodhis   of  7yre— 
Porphyry —  Serapion — JUlhmcius  Felix — fulius  Africanus 
—Hefythius  — L ncian — PamphilKS^  &i-.  — Jpojiolical  Con- 
stitutions—  Lcnginui — Dion  Cajfins. 

THE  induflry,  the  erudition,  and  tlie  accom- 
plilliments  of  Origen  juftly  entitle  him  to 
die  moft  diftinguifhed  place  araongfl  the  Chriitian 
writers  of  the  third  century.  His  attention  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  was  early  and  indefatigable  j 
but  though  the  principal,  they  were  not  the  only 
objeds  ot  his  (ladies :  he  was  converfant  in  philo- 
fophy  and  polite  literature,  publifhed  fcveral  doc- 
trinal and  moral  treatifes,  and  entered  the  field  oi 
controverfy  with  vigour  and  fuccefs.  The  numr 
ber  of  his  literary  performances  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  Chriftian  writer  in  the  early  ages,  and  is 
indeed  very  confiderable.  He  compofed  Com- 
mentaries, Scholia,  and  Homilies  upon  the  Bible, 
parts  of  which  ftiil  exift ;  treatifes  upon  prayer, 
and  on  the  principles  of  religion  ^  and  eight  books 
in  defence  of  Chriflianity  againft  the  attacks  of 
Celfus,  which  are  ftill  extant,  and  are*invalaable, 
T  His 
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His  Hexapla  was  a  performance  of  perhaps  more 
utility  than  labour  :  it  confifted  in  placing  x\\t 
Greek  vei  fions  of  the  Septuigint,  of  Symmachus, 
and  of  Theoootion,  againft  the  text  in  the  Hebrew. 
His  greateft  work  was,  however,  the  conqueft  of 
every  corrupt  propenliiy.  His  virtue,  his  humi- 
lity, and  his  amiable  manners,  together  with 
his  eminent  abilities,  have  for  ever  fecured  to 
him  the  veneration  and  regard  of  pofterity, 
though  they  were  infufficient  to  preferve  him 
from  the  hatred  and  calumnies  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

Of  fuch  men,  every  adion  of  their  lives,  every 
circumftance  in  which  they  are  concerned,  is  in- 
terefting.     The  felf- denial   fo  remarkable  in  Ori- 
gen,  throughout  the  whole  of  his   life,  was  ob- 
fervable  at  a  very  early  period.     His  father  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  under  Severus ;  and  the  entrea- 
ties and  even  compulfion  of  his  mother  were  barely 
fufficient  to  prevent  her  fon,  who  was  then  only  a 
youth  of  feventeen,   from  fuffering  in  the   fame 
caule.     When  prevented,  he  wrote  to  his  father, 
earneftly  exhorting  him  to   perfevere  in  the  faith, 
and  cautioning  him  againft  the  entreaties  of  his 
adverfaries,   though   the  fupport  of  his  wife  and 
feven  children  depended  upon  his  life.     His  zeal 
for  the  truth  appears  to  have  been  unatfecfled  and 
unvarying,  and  the  whole  of  his  life  to  have  been 
employed   for  the    promotion   of  virtue.     Much 
,of  it  was  palled  in  indigence  j   and  though  his  vir- 
tues 
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tues  had  attracled  the  notice  of  Maminea,  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor,  he  died  deftitute  of  com- 
mon  conveniences.  His  early  ftation  was  that  of 
a  teacher  of  grammar  ;  he  was  then  chofen  to  fill 
the  chair  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  and  contri- 
buted in  a  high  degree  to  extend  the  reputation 
of  that  feminary.  He  was  nor,  however,  fuftered 
to  enjoy  this  fituation  in  tranquillity  :  he  incurred 
perhaps  the  envy,  certainly  the  refentment,  of 
Demetrius  biUiop  of  Alexandria,  by  whom  he 
was  excommunicated,  expelled  from  his  hotne^ 
and  deprived  of  his  rank  as  prefoyter.  His 
aftive  endeavours  to  promote  Chriftianity  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Pagans ; 
in  the  Decian  perfecution  he  endured  imprilon- 
menr,  toiture,  and  chain?.  He  was  at  length 
delivered  from  perfecution,  and  died  under  the 
reign  of  Gallus. 

The  charader  of  Origcn,  though  uncommonly 
exalted  and  amiable,  was  not  without  a  few  dark 
fiiades.  Charmed  with  the  fiibtleties  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy,  he  blended  it  with  Chriftianity  ; 
and  maintained  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  to 
be  literally,  but  allegorically  explained.  The 
celebrity  of  Origen,  which  continually  increafed, 
extended  this  mode  of  explanation  to  perhaps  a 
culpable  excefs,  till  it  became  almoft  general. 
Charitable  and  generous  to  others,  his  rigour  and 
felf-denial  were  likewife  carried  to  an  extreme 
which  proved  prejudicial  to  his  conftitution,  and 

which 
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which  in  one  inftance  in  particular  extended  to 
abfurdity  *. 

Cyprian,  who  in  the  year  248  attained  the  epif- 
copal  See  of  Carthage,  acquired  a  degree  of  admi- 
ration and  applaufe  from  his  contemporaries, 
which  has  not  been  denied  to  him  by  pofterity. 
Affable,  virtuous,  and  charitable  in  his  private  cha- 
rader,  he  was  zealous,  fpirited,  and  a£live  in  his 
public  ftation,  and  poflelfed  all  thofe  qualities 
which  are  calculated  to  attach  friends,  and  excite 
the  jealoufy  of  adverfaries.  He  had  attained  to 
manhood,  and  been  fomc  years  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, before  he  embraced  Chriftianity ;  and  his 
converfion  from  Paganifm,  and  zeal  for  Chrifli- 
anity,  had  made  him  lb  highly  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  that  in  the  Decian  perfecution  he  was  re- 
peatedly demanded  by  them ;  and  mud  have  been 
facrificed  to  their  refentment,  had  he  not  fecured 
his  fafety  by  a  prudent  retreat.  In  this  concealment, 
impervious  to  all  but  a  few  of  his  faithful  friends, 
he  contrived  to  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  his  church, 
to  which  he  returned  at  the  clofe  of  the  perfe- 
cution. He  then  entered  into  a  fpirited  contro- 
verfy  with  Stephen  bifiiop  of  Rome,  concerning 
the  propriety  of  re  -  baptizing  heretics.  The 
haughty  prelate  infiffced  with  extreme  arrogance, 
that  baptifm  adminiftered  by  thofe  who  had  fe- 

*  Strange  that  Orlgen,  who  was  difpofed  to  turn  every  thing 
in  Scripture  to  allegory,  Oiould  have  interpreted  the  moft  allego- 
rical expreflion  in  it  literally  I     H, 

3  ceded 
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ceded  from  the  Church  was  perfeflly  valid;  but  he 
was  refolutely  oppofed  by  the  inflexible  Cvprian, 
who  afferted,  on  the  contrary,  that  baptifm  per- 
formed by  heretics  was  null.  How  far  each  party 
was  right  in  this  queftion,  it  is  not  the  objecl  of 
the  prefent  work  to  determine.  The  condudl  of 
Stephen  during  the  time  of  its  being  agitated,  was, 
however,  extremely  infolent.  The  fevere  edids 
of  Valerian,  which  were  particularly  direded 
againft  the  ministers  of  the  Chriflian  Church,  were 
fatal  to  the  devoted  Cyprian  :  he  was  firft  banilhed 
to  Birth  a,  where  he  refided  fome  time,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  recalled  to  Carthage,  where  he 
was  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  gar- 
den. Still  inflexible  in  the  faith,  he  refufed  to  pur- 
chafe  life  by  facrificing  to  the  heaihen  gods.  He 
was  then  condemned  to  be  beheaded }  and  the 
cheerful  piety  with  which  he  encountered  deaths 
together  with  the  virtues  of  his  life,  occafioned  a 
general  lamentation  for  him,  both  among  his 
Chri-ftian  and  Pagan  contemporaries.  Many  of  his 
literary  performances  related  to  the  difcipline  of 
the  Church,  and  are,  together  with  a  confiderable 
number  of  moral  and  theological  treatifes,  com- 
pofed  in  a  ftyle  uncommonly  animated  and  pious. 
His  deGre  of  being  rhetorical  has,  however,  and 
with  fome  reafon,  ful)jeded  him  to  the  charge  of 
turgidity. 

Gregory  bifhop  of  Neocefarea,   and  Dlonyfius 
bifhop  of  Alexandria,  were  both  difciples  of  Ori- 

gen, 
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gen,  and  each  of  them  among  the  number  of  thofc 
who  retired  from  the  Decian  perfecution.  The 
miracles  which  were  afcribed  to  Gregory,  and 
which  obtained  for  him  the  fur-name  of  T'hauma' 
turgus,  have  beftowed  upon  him  a  degree  of  cele- 
brity which  he  would  never  have  derived  from  his 
few  literary  produftions.  Thofe  fragments  which 
remain  of  the  works  of  Dionyfius,  are  not  without 
a  confiderable  degree  of  ingenuity  and  learning; 
ihey  arc  chiefly  controverfial,  or  relating  to  difci- 
pline.  The  literary  abilities  of  Methodius  biHiop 
of  Tyre  are  principally  remarkable  from  the  ce- 
lebrity of  his  antagonift,  the  learned  and  fophifti- 
cal  Porphyry,  a  Syrian,  of  the  fchool  of  Ammo- 
nius,  who  attacked  the  dodrines  ofChriftianity  in  a 
voluminous  and  elaborate  work,  which  was  deflroy- 
ed  by  an  edift  of  the  Emperor  in  the  followincr  cen- 
tury. Amongft  the  lefier  writers  were  Serapion 
blQiop  of  Antioch,  Minucius  Felix,  who  openly 
attacked  Paganifm,  and  Julius  Africanus,  a  man 
not  deftitute  of  erudition  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
whofe  performances  are  loft.  Copies  of  the  Sepcua- 
gint  were  diligently  correded  by  feveral  different 
writers,  pofTefTed  of  abilities  very  adequate  to  their 
talk  :  amongft  thefc  were  Hefychius,  the  martyrs 
Lucian  and  Pamphiius,  and  Pierius,  who  obtained 
the  name  of  the  younp-er  Ori2;en. 

JO  O 

The  Apoftolical  Canons  and  Conftitutions,  works 
whtch  it  has  been  pretended  were  compofed  by  the 
Twelve  Apoftles   conjointly  with   St.  Paul,  and 

copied 
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copied  by  ClemenSj  who  afted  as  amanuenfis  upon 
the  occafion,  have  been  fuppofed  by  fome  inge- 
nious critics  to  have  been  fabricated  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century.  They  affed  to  eftablifh  feve- 
ral  points  relative  to  difcipline,  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament.  The  Confti- 
tutions  appear  to  be  a  compilation  of  old  treatifes, 
which  convert  Chriftianity  into  a  mere  ceremonial 
law.  The  eighth  book  has  been  afcribed  to  Hip- 
politus,  an  Arabian  bilhop,  who  compofed  a  work 
called  The  AfofioUcal  I'radition  concerning  Ecclefiajli- 
cal  Offices^  and  who  has  been  fuppofed  the  compiler 
of  the  Conftitutions  which  he  publi(hed  at  Rome*. 
The  honour  of  this  impofture  has  not,  however, 
remained  with  the  good  prelate,  but  has  been  be- 
fbowdd  upon  many. 

Amongft  the  profane  authors  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, Longinus  the  rhetorician,  and  the  hiftorian 
Dion  Caffius,  are  jttftly  entitled  to  the  mod  diftin- 
gui(hed  rank. 

*  Bingham,  Ecc.  Antiq.  xiii.  5. 
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CHAP.     I. 

GENERAL   STATE  OF  THE   CHURCH   IN   THIS 
CENTURY. 

Diocletian — Galkrius  Ceefar^  his  Hatred  to  the  Chrijiians—' 
Perfecution — Fire  in  the  Imperial  Palace — Chrijiians  prO" 
tested  in  Gauly  under  Conjiantius — Death  of  Gallerius — 
Conjiantine  the  Great —  Luminous  Crofs — Conjiantinople-^ 
Devotion  of  Conjiantine — Sons  of  Conjiantine  divided  in 
theiryeligious  Sentiments — Julian — His  Bigotry— Jovian 
—Valentinian — Gratian — Theodofms — Divifions  in  the 
Church — Converfion  of  Armenia — Ethiopia— ^Georgia— ^ 
Goths — 'Laws  of  Conjiantine, 

THE  events  of  the  fourth  century  hold  a 
diftinguifhed  rank  in  the  annals  of  the 
Chriftian  faith.  During  this  period  the  truths  of 
the  Gofpel  were  pubhcly  received,  and  profefled 
by  a  fucceffion  of  the  great  mafters  of  the  Roman 
world.  Chriftianity  became  the  eftabliflied  reli- 
gion of  the  empire ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the 
contefls  between  the  Orthodox  and  Arian  parties, 
the  primitive  faith  of  the  Church  was  nicely  afcer- 
tained.  and  delivered  to  pofterity  in  precife  and 
Vol.  I.  L  determinate 
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determinate  terms.  No  longer  abandoned  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  fancy,  the  Chriftian  profeffor  was 
expefted  to  conform  to  that  rule  of  faith  prefcribed 
by  the  great  leaders  of  the  Church,  or  compelled 
to  rehnquifh  his  tide  of  an  orthodox  believer  in 
Chrift. 

The  tranquillity  which,  after  the  Decian  perfe- 
cudon,  had  with  little  interruption  foothed  and  re- 
cruited the  Church,  continued  during  eighteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  aflumed  the 
imperial  purple  in  the  year  284.  In  this  profper- 
ous  feafon,  the  Chriftians  publicly  profefled  their 
religious  fentiments,  and  were  joined  by  numbers 
fo  confiderable,  as  to  require  an  addition  of  feveral 
more  edifices  for  the  performance  of  public  wor- 
fhip  *.  The  profeflbrs  of  the  Gofpel  were  openly 
received  at  court,  and  their  opinions  were  em- 
braced by  the  favourite  domeftics  of  the  monarch, 
through  whom  they  were  exonerated  from  making 
their  appeai  ance  at  the  heathen  facrifices ;  a  teffc 
which  had  been  before  conlidered  as  incumbent 
upon  at!  perfons  who  were  pofleffed  of  places  of 

power  and  truft  -K  _ 

^  '  But 

*  The  increafe  of  Chriftianity  may  be  calculated  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  poflefTed,  in  the  preceding  century, 
one  bifiiop,  foity-fix  pi-efbyters,  feven  deacons,  as  many  fub-dea- 
cons,  and  ninety-four  of  the  inferior  orders  of  ccclefiattics.  Be- 
fore the  Diocletian  perfecution,  the  churches  in  that  city  were 
augmented  to  forty  and  upwards.  Optat.  de  Schifm.  Donat. 
lib.  ii.  p.  40. 

f  Eufeb.  lib.  viii,  q,  i.   It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  account 

Eufebius 
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But  this  halcyon  cahn  was  rudely  interrupted. 
Gallerius  O^far,  whofe  hatred  to  the  Chriftians  had 
already  been  manifefted  by  his  requifition  that  they 
Ihould  renounce  either  their  religion  or  his  fervice, 
had  the  addrefs,  by  ficlitious  oracles,  to  terrify  and 
irritate  the  timid  and  credulous  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror againil:  his  Chrillian  fubjefts.  Returning 
viftorious  from  the  Perfian  war,  he  urged  his  im- 
portunities with  accumulated  force;  and  after 
Ipending  a  winter  at  Nicomedia  with  Diocletian, 
in  which  the  extermination  of  the  Chriftians 
was  the  objetft  of  their  confultation,  he  ob- 
tained an  edi(5t,  enjoining  that  the  churches  and 
writings  of  the  Chriftians  fhould  be  deftroyed  ;  all 
their  civil  rights  and  privileges  annulled  ;  ared  that 
no  pretence  nor  rank,  however  exalted,  (liould  be 
fufficient  to  excufe  them  from  puniftiment*.  The 
day  previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  edid:,  the 
perfecution  commenced  by  the  demolition  of  the 
principal  church,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  razed 
to  the  ground.  Alarmed  and  irritated  at  thefe 
proceedings,  the  edicl,  which  was  placed  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  city,  was  inftantly  de- 
ftroyed by  a  Chriftian,  who  paid  for  his  temerity 

Eufebius  gives  of  this  general  tranquillity  in  the  Church,  with 
the  martyrdoms  which  are  believed  at  this  time  to  have  taken 
place  in  Gaul.  It  is  however  probable,  both  that  the  narration 
of  thefe  fufFerings  may  be  exaggerated,  and  that  the  hiftoriaie 
confined  his  defcription  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  empire. 

*  I.aftant.  de  Mort.  Perf. 
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by  being  roafled  alive.  Gallerius,  vvliofe  rancour  to 
the  Chridians  could  be  gratified  by  nothing  fl-i6rt  of 
their  total  extirpation,  and  vvhofe  fliort-fighted  po- 
licy did  not  enable  him  to  perceive  that  flower  and 
more  infidioiis  meafures  were  more  calculated  to  un- 
dermine the  constancy  of  the  Chriftians,  and  deftroy 
their  caufe,  than  thofe  violent  methods  which  ani- 
mated them  to  adion  and  refiftance,  had  recourfc 
to  new  proje(fls.  A  dreadful  fire,  which  raged  in 
the  imperial  palace,  was  attributed  to  the  Chrifti- 
ans, who  (in  order  to  produce  a  confeflion  of  their 
guilt)  were  deftroyed  in  confiderable  numbers,  with 
€very  refinement  of  torture  which  cruelty  could 
fuggeft.  Some  were  broiled  to  death  on  gridirons, 
after  being  cruelly  fcourged,  and  their  wounds 
waflied  with  brine  ;  others  were  thrown  to  wild 
beafts,  and  others  fiarved  to  death  *.  The  effort 
was,  however,  inelTeftuai;  and  amongft  the  various 
caufes  affigned  for  this  conflagration,  perhaps  the 
moft  probable  is,  that  it  was  the  a6l  of  the  crafty 
and  fanguinary  Galierius. 

This  cataftrophe  was  fiicceeded  by  numerous 
edicts  againft  the  Chriftians;  and  a  furious 
perfecution  raged  throughout  the  empire  -f-, 
except  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  under  the  go- 
vernipent  of  Conftantius,  the  father  of  Conftan- 
tine,  who  proteded  their  perfons,  though  he  per- 

*  Sec  Eufcb.  1.  viii.    He  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  crueltlet 
excrcifed  at  Tyre. 

f  Laftant.  dc  Mort.  Perf. 
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mitted  the  demolition  of  their  churches  *.  During  a 
feries  of  years  thefe  fanguinary  edids  were  enforced 
or  fufpended  according  to  tlie  caprice  of  the  feveral 
mafters  of  the  Roman  world,  or  as  their  recefs  from 
the  pubhc  concerns  of  an  empire  diftraded  by  ci- 
vil commotions  afforded  them  leifure.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Chriftians  fuffered  the  fevered  tortures 
in  this  perfecution ;  though  the  accounts  given  of 
it  by  fucceeding  hiftorians  are  probably  exagge- 
rated -j-.  There  is,  however,  fufficient  of  well  au- 
thenticated fafts,  to  affure  us  amply  of  the  cruel 
and  intolerant  difpofition  of  the  profeflbrs  of  pagan 
philofophy.  The  human  imagination  was  indeed 
almofh  exhaufted  in  inventing  a  variety  of  tortures. 
Some  were  impaled  alive ;  others  had  their  limbs 
broken,  and  in  that  condition  were  left  to  expire. 
Some  were  roafted  by  flow  fires ;  and  fome  fuf- 
pended by  the  feet  with  their  heads  downward, 
and  a  fire  being  made  under  them,  were  fuffo- 
cated  by  the  fmoke.  Some  had  melted  lead  poured 
down  their  throats,  and  the  flefli  of  fome  was  torn 
off  with  fhells  J-  and  others  had  fplinters  of  reeds 
thruffc  under  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  roes. 
The  few  who  were  not  capitally  punifhed,  had  their 

*  In  Galliis  (fays  Laftantius)  Conftantius  Chlorus  parietes  qui 
reflitui  poterant  dirui  pafTus  eft;  verum  autem  Dei  templum,  quod 
eft  in  hominibus,  incolume  fervavit.     H. 

■(•  The  account  of  the  Thebean  legion,  confiftingof  more  than 
fix  thoufand  men,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  by  the  orders  of 
Maximian,  refts  upon  feeble  and  hearfay  evidence. 
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limbs  and  their  features  mutilated.  It  would  be 
endlefs  to  enumerate  the  vidims  of  fuperftition. 
The  bilhops  of  Nicomedia,  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  of 
Emefa;  feveral  matrons  and  virgins  of  the  pured 
chara6ler,  and  a  namelefs  multitude  of  plebeians, 
arrived  at  immortality  through  the  ilames  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Wearied  at  length  with  contention,  or  moved 
by  the  excruciating  anguidi  he  himfelf  fuffered 
from  a  dreadful  and  loathfome  difeafe,  Gallerius 
indulged  his  Chriilian  fubjeds  in  a  tranfient  refpite 
from  their  fufferings ;  which  were,  however,  re- 
newed by  his  fucceffors,  and  continued,  though 
with  fome  intermiflion  and  mitigation,  till  the  year 
325,  which  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  Church,  and 
invefted  Conftantine  with  the  fole  dominion  of  the 
Roman  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  Diocletian,  as  well  as  his 
coadjutor  in  the  empire  Maximian,  abdicated  the 
empire.  This  tranfadion  was  fucceeded  by 
eighteen  years  of  difcord  and  confufion,  and  the 
Roman  world  at  one  period  was  adminiftered  by 
fix  emperors.  The  rival  princes,  however,  gra^ 
dually  fell  before  the  united  arms  and  fuperior 
fortune  of  Conftantine  and  Licinius  ;  and  the  for* 
mer,  impatient  of  a  partner  in  the  throne,  turned 
^at  length  his  arms  againft  the  unfortunate  Uci- 
nius,  who  was  the  laft  competitor  that  oppofed  his 
greatnefs,  and  the  laft  captive  that  adorned  his  tri- 
umph, 

Nq 
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No  charadler  has  been  exhibited  to  pollerity  in 
lights  more  contradidtory  and  irreconcileable  than 
that  of  Conftantine.  Chriflian  writers,  tranfported 
with  his  profeffion  of  their  faith,  have  perhaps  mag- 
nified his  abihties  and  virtues  to  excefs,  and  thrown 
an  almoft  celeftial  fplendour  over  every  part  of  the 
portrait ;  while  the  Pagan  hiftorians  have  fpread 
their  gloomy  fliades  upon  the  canvas,  and  obfcured 
every  trait  that  was  great  and  amiable. 

The  precife  date  of  the  converfion  of  Conftan- 
tine  is,  by  the  difagreement  of  the  refpedlive  hifto- 
rians of  that  period,  involved  in  conliderable  diffi- 
culties. The  miraculous  circumftances  with  which 
it  was  faid  t©  have  been  accompanied,  are  attended 
with  almoft  infuperablc  doubts  to  a  fceptical  mind. 
His  father,  Conftantius,  had  ftiewn  himfelf  very  fa- 
vourably difpofed  to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  Con- 
ftantine  gave  early  indications  of  a  defire  to  pro- 
tect and  favoiu"  its  profefTors.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  he  granted  free  toleration  in  re- 
ligious concerns  to  all  the  fubje6ls  of  his  empire, 
and  a  full  reftitution  was  commanded  to  be  made 
to  the  Chriftians  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  libe- 
rally enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  pub- 
licly worftiipped  at  their  ilirines.  A  luminous  crofs 
infcribed  with  the  words  By  this  conquer,  which, 
when  Conftantine  was  about  to  engage  Maxentius, 
(one  of  the  rival  emperors),  was  feen  in  the  air  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  affembled  army ;  and  a  dream, 
in  which  the  author  of  our  religion  appeared  to 
confirm  the  prognoftic  of  the  luminous  phenome- 
L  4  non;, 
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non,  have  been  generally  confjdered  as  the  caufes 
of  his  converfion  *  ;  but  it  has  been  objected,  that 
after  the  date  of  this  event,  Polytheifm  was  equally 
with  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  protected  by  the  mafter 
of  the  Roman  world.  Great  efforts,  indeed, 
and  extraordinary  abilities,  are  necelTary  to 
throw  off  at  once  opinions  which  have  been 
fandioned  by  long  ufe  and  early  prejudices. 
The  political  fituation  however  of  Conflantine 
was  probably  not  fuch,  while  he  was  fhackied  with 

*  The  truth  of  this  fiid  refts  upon  the  teftimony  of  Eufeblus, 
who  declares  that  it  was  imparted  to  him  by  the  Emperor  him- 
felf.  The  miracle  has  been  contefted  by  many  acute  and  judicious 
writers  ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  miracle,  the  fafl  isfcarcely  to  be  con- 
tended for.  But  if  even  the  miraculous  part  of  the  narrative  be 
given  up,  there  appears  no  reafonable  ground  to  impeach  the  ve- 
racity of  the  hiftorian.  In  thofe  regions,  fo  fertile  in  atmofpherical 
phenomena,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  in  fonie  of  the 
marches  of  Conilantine,  a  parheh'on,  or  fome  appearance,  might 
prefent  itfelf,  which  by  a  flight  exertion  of  the  imagination  might 
be  converted  into  a  crofs,  with  at  leaft  the  initial  letters  of  the 
fuppofed  infcription.  We  know  to  a  certainty,  that  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  not  only  among  the  Pagans,  but  among  the  proftfibrs  of  a 
founder  faith,  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens.  However,  therefore,  Conflantine  himfelf  might  be  dil- 
pofed  at  the  time  to  doubt  of  the  miracle,  there  would  fcarcely 
fail  to  be  fome  fuperflitious  perfons  in  the  army  who  might  be 
rriore  credulous.  After  the  devout  feelings  of  Conflantine,  how- 
ever, had  increafed  with  his  years,  he  might  be  inclined  to  give 
fuller  credit  to  a  prodigy  Vvhich  made  a  confiderable  impreffion  on 
a  part  of  his  army,  and  might  relate  it  to  Eufebius  as  an  extraor- 
dinary at  leaf!,  if  not  a  miraculous  faft.  See  however  the  learned 
and  ingenious  DifTertation  of  my  eftimable  friend  Mr.  Henley  at 
the  end  of  this  Volume. 

coadjutors. 
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coadjutors,  and  labouring  up  the  deep  of  ambition 
to  the  fummit  of  human  authority,  to  enable  him 
to  make  an  open  profeffion  of  his  converilon.  Of 
the  fmcerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  religion  of  the 
Gofpel  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  (ince  it  even  de- 
generated into  fuperftition.  His  temper  indeed 
was  naturally  mild  and  tolerant  *  ;  and  if  he  em- 
braced Chriftianity  with  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Gof- 
pel, his  not  perfecuting  the  Pagans  is  the  word  ar- 
gument that  could  be  produced  to  prove  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  converfion  -]-. 

So  early  as  the  year  3 1 3 ,  an  edift  was  ifTued  from 
Milan  by  the  joint  emperors  Conftantine  and  JLici- 
niusjwhichmay  beconfidered  as  highly  favourableto 
theChriftianSjfince  it  authorifed  every  fubje(5t  of  the 
empire  to  profefs  either  Chriftianity  or  Paganifm  un- 
molefted;  it  alfofecuredthe  places  of  Chriftian  wor- 
fliip,  and  even  direded  the  reftoration  of  whatever 
property  they  had  been  difpofleffed  of  by  the  late 


« 


A  pleafing  inllance  of  the  tolerant  fpirit  of  Conftantine  is 
preferved  by  Socrates.  Having  fummoned  Accfius,  a  bifliop  of 
the  Novatians,  to  allign  his  reafons  for  his  diffent;  when  the  bi- 
fhop  had  urged  what  he  thought  neceffary  in  his  own  defence, 
the  emperor  replied : — "  Set  up  your  ladder  then,  Acelius,  in 
your  own  way,  and  go  to  heaven  upon  it  alone.''  Soc.  1.  i.  c.  lo. 
I  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his  ufual  confiftency,  infinuates  that  Chrif- 
tianity  was  one  of  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  yet  would  wi(h  his  readers  to  believe  that 
the  converfion  of  Conftantine  was  entirely  political,  on  account 
of  the  maxims  that  religion  inculsatcs, 

perfecution. 
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perfecution  *.  The  abdication  and  death  of  his 
colleague,  which  left  Conf^antine  in  the  undillurbed 
poffeffion  of  the  dominions  of  Rome,  was  foon 
followed  by  circular  letters  from  the  Emperor  to 
all  his  fubjefts,  exhorting  them  to  an  immediate 
imitation  of  the  example  of  their  fovereign,  who 
had  embraced  the  divine  truths  of  the  Gofpel. 
He  removed  the  feaL  of  empire  to  Byzantium, 
which  heembellifned,  enlarged,  and  honoured  with 
his  own  name,  and  prohibited  by  a  fevere  edict 
the  performance  of  any  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies 
throughout  the  city  ^,  His  religious  zeal  aug- 
mented with  his  years ;  and  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life  feveral  imperial  edidls  were  ilTued  for  the 
demolition  of  the  heathen  templesj  and  the  pre- 
vention of  any  facrihces  upon  the  altars  of  the 
crods:  whilft  the  realitv  of  his  reli2;ious  ardour  was 
teftified  by  every  external  obfervance  v/hich  could 
demonftrate  his  conviction  of  its  truths,  and  his 
zeal  for  its  propagation.  Without  having  received 
the  initiatory  rite  of  baptifm,  or  having  been  placed 
in  the  rank  of  a  catechumen,  Conftantine  per- 
formed many  of  the  folemn  ceremonies  appointed 
by  the  Church  ;  he  fafted,  obferved  the  feafts  in 
commemoration  of  die  martyrs,  and  devoutly 
watched  during  the  whole  night  on  the  vigils  of 

■*  Euitb.  1.  X.  c.  5. 

f  Soz.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.     This  ie  confirmed  by  Eufebius  and  Oro» 

fius,  but  denied  by  Zoumus. 

the 
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the  faints.  In  his  lad  illnefs,  he  fummoned  to  the 
imperial  palace  at  Nicomedia,  feveral  Chriftian 
biQiops,  fervently  requefting  to  receive  from  them 
tlie  facrament  of  baptifm,  and  folemnly  protefting 
his  intentions  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
as  the  difciple  of  Chrift.  Eufebius,  biQiop  of 
that  city,  adminiftered  to  him  the  facred  rite  *  ;  and 
the  emperor  expired,  after  a  (hort  illnefs,  on  the 
2 2d  of  May,  in  the  year  337,  aged  64. 

The  profperity  and  happinefs  of  Condantine 
were  only  interrupted  by  the  theological  animofity 
which  divided  his  Chriftian  fubjefls,  and  which  the 
well-meant  efforts  of  ihe  emperor  were  infufficient 
to  compofe.  The  account  of  thefe  contefts  be- 
longs to  a  difTerent  fedion  of  our  hiftory  f  ;  but  it 
js  neceffary  to  mention  that  the  fchifm  of  the 
Ponatifts,  and  the  ftill  more  fatal  Arian  contro- 
verfy,  which  involved  the  Chriftian  world  in  con- 
tentious difputes  concerning  the  perion  of  Chrift, 
diftrefled  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  and  difturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  that  fcene  which  he  had  flattered 
himfelf  was  to  clofe  with  triumph  the  evening  of 
his  life. 

The  Chriftian  Church  was  protedled  and  fupport- 
ed  under  the  dominion  of  the  three  fons  of  Con- 
ftantine,  who,  with  very  inferior  abilities,  divided 
and  governed  tTie  Roman  world.     The  religious 

*  After  baptifm,  he  laid  afide  entirely  his  purple   and   regal 

robes,  and  continued  to  wear  a    white  garment   till    the    day  of 

Jiis  death.      Eufeb.  Vit.  Conft.  \.  iv.  c,  62^ 

t  See  Chap.  3.  of  this  Century.  ^    •    • 
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opinions  of  Arius,  which  had  occafioned  fuch 
violent  diffenrions  in  the  Church,  were  warmly 
efpoufed  by  Conftantius,  while  Conftantine  and 
Conftans,  who  ruled  the  weftern  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, were  zealoufly  engaged  in  the  orthodox 
caufe.  After  a  dreadful  fcene  of  fraternal  con- 
tention, Conftantine  and  Conftans  were  removed 
by  death,  and  the  imperial  fceptre  was  again 
giafped  by  one  hand,  and  that  the  hand  of  a  profelTed 
friend  to  Chriftianity.  But  the  unhappy  difputes 
concerning  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  which  difturbed 
the  peace  of  every  member  of  the  Church,  left' 
them  not  in  a  fituation  to  enjoy  that  blelling  which 
had  fo  ardently  been  wifhed  for  by  their  prede- 
ceflbrs  in  the  faith.  TheArian  party  obtained 
the  vigorous  fupport  of  Conftantius;  and  the 
venerable  profelTors  of  Orthodoxy  were  involved 
in  calamity  and  opprobrium,  and  by  threats  and 
punifhments  were  ex-horted  to  violate  their  inte- 
grity, and  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  the  emperor 
and  the  court. 

Julian,  the  nephew  of  Conftantine,  who  on  the 
death  of  Conftantius  afcended  the  imperial  throne, 
was  a  fteady  and  infidious  enemy  to  the  Chrif- 
rians,  whofe  faith  he  had  abjured,  and  whofe  pro- 
feflbrs  he  detefted  and  defpifed.  Affeding  a  liber- 
ality of  fentiment  which  extended  to  every  thing 
within  its  reach,  he  avoided  an  open  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  Chriftians;  but  his  attacks  were  artfully 
direfled  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the 

Church. 
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Church.  To  effed  this,  he  ftridly  prohibited  the 
Chriftians  from  teaching  philofophy,  and  the  li- 
beral arts;  deftroyed  the  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  to  their  fociety;  and  exhaufled  ali 
his  powers  of  wit  and  fophiftical  ingenuity,  to 
exhibit  them  in  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
light.  The  deferted  temples  were  once  more 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  multitude,  and 
Polytheifm  reared  her  unnumbered  heads  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  To  gratify  his  rancour  againft 
the  Chriftians  ftill  more,  the  emperor  protefled 
and  favoured  the  Jews,  and  refolved  to  rebuild 
their  temple  at  Jerufalem.  This  attempt  ferved 
only,  however,  to  afford  a  further  teftimony  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gofpel  predidions ;  for,  confiderable 
balls  of  fire  are  affirmed  to  have  rep&atedly  iifued 
from  the  foundations,  and  deftroyed  the  artificers, 
who,  after  feveral  attempts,  were  compelled  to  defifl; 
from  their  purpofe.  Had  the  apparently  moderate 
meafures  of  Julian  been  dire6ted  to  an  impartial 
toleradon  of  all  religious  fyftems,  much  praife 
might  be  due  to  a  man,  who,  though  miftaken  in 
a  very  important  point,  poflelTed  the  principles  of 
benignity  and  candour ;  but  his  rancour  towards 
the  Chriftians  was  marked  and  extreme  :  he  in- 
duftrioufly  fomented  the  difturbances  by  which 
they  were  feparated,  and  plundered  the  magni- 
ficent church  of  Antioch.  The  difs^raceful  feel- 
ings  of  revenge  inftigated  him  to  oppofe  a  religion, 
which  had  been  fo  highly  indebted  for  its  eftablifh* 

meat 
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ment  to  a  predeceffor  whofe  memory  he  detefted. 
There  were,  doubtlefs,  many  traits  of  a  fuperior 
^derftanding  in  Juhan ;  but  his  philofophy  was 
difgraced  by  a  fervile  attachment  to  popular  ap- 
plaufe,  by  profound  diflimulation,  and  by  a  fuperfti- 
tious  regard  to  magic  ;  the  certain  proof  of  an 
unenlightened  and  contracted  mind.  There  is 
the  utmoft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  emperor's 
hatred  to  Chriftianity  would  have  been  ftill  more 
apparently  difplayed,  had  he  not  perifhed  in  the 
Perfian  war,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign. 

The  death  of  Julian  reftored  to  the  Church  a 
protestor  in  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  who 
was  railed  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  army  from  a  pri- 
vate ftation  to  the  imperial  throne.  Jovian  had 
fcarcely  affumed  the  purple,  before  the  religious 
commotions,  which  during  the  fliort  reign  of  his 
predeceffor  had  iecretly  heated  the  contending 
parties,  burft  forth  "with  added  impetuofity  and 
ftrength.  Every  contender  hoped  to  find  in  the 
emperor  a  prote6lor,  who,  while  he  elevated  their 
opinions  into  notice  by  his  own  profeffion,  might 
blaft  and  crufli  thofe  of  their  opponents.  He  em- 
braced  the  caufe  of  Confubftantiality,  but  without 
perfecuting  the  Arians.  His  fucceffor,  Valen-  . 
tinian,  purfued  the  fame  line  of  condufV,  and  was 
aftuated  by  fentiments  of  liberality  and  toleration, 
never  experienced  by  his  brother  Valens,  who  fe- 
verely  perfecuted  the  Confubftantialifts  in  the 
eaftern  divifion  of  the  empire.  They  again  ob- 
tained 
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tained  an  afcendancy  under  Gratian,  and  Theodo- 
fius  the  great ;  the  latter  of  whom  conceived  the 
romantic  projeft  of  heahng  all  further  divifion,  by 
a  convention  of  all  the  jarring  fedls,  in  which  the 
iubtleties  of  thefe  myfteries  might  be  difcuffed,  and 
the  truths  of  religion  defined  and  eftablifhed. 

On  a  curfory  review  of  the  events  of  the  fourth 
century,  it   might  be  conceived,  that  however  it 
had  been  afflicted  by  the  Tevere  perfecution   under 
Diocletian,  the  general  (late  of  the  Chriftian  world 
mufl:  have  been  more  profperous  and  happy  than  at 
any  preceding  period.  Openly  profefied  by  the  em- 
perors, eftabliOned  as  the  religion  of  the   empire, 
and  the  interefts  of  the  Church  by  every    poffible 
means  extended  and  enlarged,  we  fhould  naturally 
expedl  that  this  would  have  been  the  golden  period 
of  the  ChriPcian  Church  ;   and  that  its   profeflbrs, 
too  near  the  fountain-head  of  truth  nor  to  imbibe 
the  pure  and   unpolluted  dream,   and    firmly  fe- 
cured  in  the  pofTellion  of  their  divine  rights,  would 
have  enjoyed  in  tranquillity  and  innocence  thofe 
bleflings  which  their  progenitors  had  looked  for 
with   anxious  withes  and  trembling  hopes.     But 
the  unhappy  difputes  which  had  arifen  concerning 
points  difficult  to   be  underftood,  involved  them 
in  domeftic  evils,  fcarcely  lefs  pernicious  to   their 
profperity  and  peace^than  the  edifts  of  the  perfe- 
cutor  or  the  fword  of  the  tyrant.     The  Confub- 
f^antialld,  who  believes  Chrift  to  be  of  one  or  the 
•fame  fubftance  with  the  Father,  beheld  with  haughty 

contempt. 
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contempt,  or  indignant  fcorn,  the  perfon  and  the 
followers  of  the  prelbyter  Arlus,  while  the  Arian 
returned  his  difdain  with  implacable  animoCty*. 
The  hiftorian  Sozomen  draws  a  very  favourable 
pidture  of  the  general  conduft  of  the  clergy  during 
this  period  f.  The  bilhops,  he  fays,  were  men 
of  exemplary  characlei  s ;  and  the  zeal  and  virtues 
of  the  prefbyters  were  fuch  that  they  conciliated 
more  and  more  the  affe6lions  of  the  people,  and 
gained  converts  from  paganifm  every  day.  As 
the  Church  however  increafed  in  numbers,  we  are 
authorized  to  believe  that  its  native  purity  became 
in  fome  degree  contaminated.  Calamity  and  oppoli- 
tion  too  are  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  ; 
many  of  the  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity  would  natural- 
ly lofe,  in  eafe  and  fecurity,  a  part  of  that  integrity 
which  dillinguifhed  them  in  the  criiis  of  danger 
and  of  conteft  j  and  the  flock  of  piety  would  be 
little  augmented  by  thofe  converts,  who  now  pro- 
feffed  Chriftianity,  not  from  a  convidion  of  its 
truths,  but  either  from  an  indifference  to  any  reli- 
gious fyftem,  or  a  fafhionable  compliance  with  the 
faith  of  the  court.     The  Diocletian  perfecution  was 

*  G.  Nazianzen  laments  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
converted  by  difcord  into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nofturnal 
tempeft,  and  even  of  Hell  itfelf.     G.  Naz.  Orat.  i.  p.  33. 

■f  The  teftimony  of  Julian  himfelf  is  equally  exprefs  in  favour 
of  the  morals  of  the  Chrlllians,  and  {particularly  of  the  Clerg)', 
and  afcribes  to  this  circumftance  the  progrefs  of  that  religion. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  againft  the  cleared  light  of  hillorical  evidence,  has 
endeavoured  to  traduce  the  Chriftians. 

preceded 
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preceded  by  confiderable  depravation  of  manners ; 
and  before  that  had  abated,  the  Church  was  a  fuf- 
ierer  from  internal  diflention,  from  the  cabals  of 
ambitious  members,  and  from  fchifm  even  amongft 
the  reputed  orthodox.  From  the  year  330  to  that 
of  370,  the  Perfian  Chriftians  underwent  a  feries 
of  great  fufferings,  in  which  confiderable  numbers 
perilled  ;  and  their  calamities  were  renewed  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  this  century.  Many  bifliops 
and  other  pious  perfons  were  facrihced  in  this 
cruel  perfecution. 

The  extraordinary  pains  taken  by  Conftantine 
for  the  propagation  of  evangelical  truth,  were 
attended  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  It  cannot  be: 
doubted  but  a  multitude  of  nominal  profeflbrs, 
influenced  by  the  example  and  authority  of  the 
emperor,  would  enter  into  the  Church.  Bat  its 
limits  were  extended  to  remote  nations.  The  in- 
habitants both  of  the  Greater  and  Leffer  Armenia 
boafted  the  having  received  Chriilianity  foon  after 
its  promulgation ;  but  in  this  century  the  mon- 
arch Tiridates,  with  his  court,  pubricly  profeffed. 
the  truths  of  the  Gofpel,  and  eftabliflied  the  Ar- 
menian Church..  The  Abyflinians,  or  Ethiopi- 
ans, received  the  faith  from  Frumentius,  a  zealous 
Egyptian,  Vi^ho,  after  being  confecrated  by  Athan- 
afius  at  Alexandria,  returned  to  Abyflinia,  and 
officiated  as  the  biihop  of  that  countr5%  Iberia, 
or  Georgia,  received  alfo  in  this  century  the  Chrif-. 
Vol.  I.  M  tian 
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tian  faith.  Before  its  clofc,  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  the  warlike  Goths  enrolled  themfelves  un- 
der the  peaceable  banner  of  the  Gofpel ;  and 
their  progrefs  in  Chriftianity  was  confiderably  in- 
creafed  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  their  bifliop 
Ulfila,  who  tranflated  the  Scriptures  into  their 
language,  after  having  previoufly  formed  an  alpha- 
bet for  their  ufe,  compofed  upon  the  model  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  charaflers.  It  is  faid,  that  in 
this  translation  Ulfila  omitted  the  Book  of  Kings, 
that  he  might  not  increafe,  by  the  account  of  their 
achievements,  the  too  prevalent  paffion  for  war  in 
this  fierce  nation. 

The  benignant  effeds  of  the  mild  and  equita- 
ble doctrines  of  the  Gofpel  upon  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  muft  have  been  ftrikingly  evinced  during 
this  century  by  the  Chriftian  world.  That  hu- 
mane and  equitable  difpenfation,  which  provided 
for  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind,  breathed  its 
fpirit  into  the  laws  of  Conftantine.  Many  of  the 
evils,  and  much  of  the  duration  of  llavery,  were 
abojifhed  by  that  monarch,  who  alfo  foftened  the 
rigour  of  punilhments  j  prohibited  fanguinary  and 
ferocious  fpedacles  to  the  people ;  prevented  op- 
prefTion,  and  provided  for  the  necefliries  of  tlie 
poor;  reftrained  the  licentioufnefsof  divorces,  and 
the  cuftom  of  exorbitant  intereft  for  money. 
Whatever  v/crc  the  corruptions  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Chriftianity,  the  profeflbrs  of  the 

Gofpel 
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Gofpel  were  ftill  diftinguifhed  by  their  peculiar 
virtue,  and,  in  the  famine  under  Maximin,  were 
remarkable  for  exertions  of  compaffion  and  charity, 
unknown  to  the  votaries  of  Paganifm*. 

*  Eufeb.  lib.  ix.  c.  8. 
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CHAP,     II. 

6f    CHURCH    GOVERNMENT,   DOCTRINES,     RITE5, 
AND  CEREMONIES,   IN  THE  FOURTH   CENTURY. 

Emperor  declared  Head  of  the  Church — Conflantine  ajfumes 
the  Title  of  Bijhop — BiJJjop  of  Rome — Of  Confanilnoplc 
■ — Power  and  Revenues  of  BiJhops^Commotions  at  Rome 
on  the  ElcSiion  of  a  Bijhop — Popular    Ele^liom  difcoun^ 
tenanced  on   account  of  their  pernicious  Effe£ls — Metro- 
politans-^Bifliops —  Fun£lions  of  thefe  different  Orders — 
Revenues   of  the  Church — Tithes — Defence    of  Tithes — 
Ecclefiajlical  Councils — Council  of  Nice — Attempt  to  im~ 
tofe  Celibacy  on    the  Clergy — Herefy  of  Jrius  condemned — 
Difpiites  concerning  the  Hypoflatic  Union — Council  of  Con- 
Jlantinople — Provincial  Councils — Nicene  Creed — Corrup- 
tions and   Superfiitions — Increafed  Veneration  for   Sainti 
and   Martyrs — Relics — Alfurd   FiSiions — Difcovery     of 
the    real  Crcfs^-Mo\ks — St.  Anthony — Their  Fanaticifm 
extended   to  the  Female    Sex — Hilarion — Bafil — Ambroft 
---Martin  of  Toiirs  —  Different     Orders  —  Cosnobites-^ 
Eremites  —  Anachoritcs —  Sabarites  —  Splendid    Churches 
— Laudable    Zeal  of  Cmjlantine — Military  Chaplains — 
Antiquity  of  the  Ri- hi  of  Patronage — Rights  of  San£iuary 

. Liturgies — Difcontinuance  of  the  Agapa — Fefiivalt  in 

Honour  of  the  Martyrs — Abuf  of  the  Sacraments — Abife  of 
Abflinence — Penance — Confeffwn — ^Anecdote  concerning  the 
Cauje  of  its  Abolition — FeJlivA  of  E  after  e{labUJl)ed — Releafe 
of  Prifoners  at  Eaficr — Maniimiff:on  of  Slaves, 

TH  E  Church,  which  had  received  fo  many 
advantages  from  the  converfion  and  pro- 
ledion  of  ConRantJne,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to 
acknowledge  the  emperor  las  its  fupreme  head,  who 

chofe 
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ckofe  to  unite  the  office  of  fovereign  pontiff  with 
the  imperial  dignity.  No  very  material  change 
appears  to  have  refulted  from  this  appointment. 
In  Tome  cafes  he  correded  its  abufes,  in  others, 
extended  its  powers.  Whatever  refpe6led  the  pof- 
fefiions,  the  reputation,  the  rig'its  and  privileges 
of  the  ciergy,  he  regulated  himfelf.  Everything 
relating  to  religious  controverfies,  to  the  forms  of 
divine  worfhip,  to  the  vices  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
orders,  or  the  offices  of  the  priefts,  was  fubmitted 
to  the  bifliops,  or  to  the  confideration  of  councils. 
Conftantine  alTumed  to  himfelf  the  title  of  bifliop*, 
and  regulator  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  Church; 
and  he  and  his  fuccelfors  convened  councils,  in  which 
they  prefided,  and  determined  every  affair  relating 
to  difcipline.  The  limits  of  epifcopal  power  werc^ 
however,  never  exactly  defined  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  clergy,  and  in  fome  inftances  were 
fo  much  involved,  that  each  party  frequently  en- 
croached upon  the  confines  of  the  other. 

The  claims  of  fuperior  antiquity  had  placed  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  clerical  order, 
and  he  maintained  his  pretenfions  to  fuperiority 
by  immenfe  fplendour  and  magnificence.  His 
authority  had,  however,  before  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century,  a  formidable  rival  in  the  bifhop  of 
Conflantinople,  who,  in  the  council  convened  at 
that  city,  was  elevated  to  the  fecond  clerical  rank 

Eufeb.  Vit.  Conftant.  lib.  iv.  c.  24. 
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in  the  empire.  From  this  period  may  be  dated 
that  contention  and  rancour  which  long  exifted 
between  thefe  two  contending  rivals,  and  which 
at  length  ended  in  a  final  reparation  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

The  extenfive  power  and  revenues  of  the  bi- 
fliops  in  the  principal  fees,  offered  too  potent  a 
temptation  to  ambition  and  avarice,  for  clerical 
integrity  always  to  refift.  Hence  arofe  conlidera- 
ble  contefts  for  the  attainment  of  vacant  fees ;  and 
every  artifice  of  flattery  and  diffimulation  was  oc- 
calionaljy  pradifed  to  enfure  the  approbation  of 
the  multitude,  whofc  fuffrages  were  taken  in  the 
cledion  of  their  minifters.  One  melancholy 
inftance  of  clerical  depravity,  which  took  place  in 
this  century,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  that  de- 
parture from  primitive  virtue  which  marked  the 
condudl  of  conliderable  numbers.  In  the  year 
336,  the  vacant  fee' of  Rome  was,  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  clergy  and  people,  conferred  upon 
Daq^fus ;  and  this  choice  was  confirmed  by  his 
being  regularly  ordained  by  the  bifnops.  The 
artful  Urficinus  had,  however,  by  various  intrigues, 
obtained  ordination  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  fome 
other  birhops,  and  prepared  to  take  polfeffion  of 
what  he  chofe  to  confider  as  his  right.  This  gave 
rife  to  a  furious  conteft,  in  which  both  parties  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  and  even  to  bloodfhed  and  mur- 
der. The  baniPnment  of  Urficinus  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  appeafe  this  tumult.     His  adherents  re- 

fufed 
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refufed  to  communicate  with  Damafus,  and  were 
alfo  baniflied;  but  foon  returned  with  their  fac- 
tious leader,  and  excited  freOi  commotions.  The 
council  of  Aquileia  folicited  the  emperor  again 
to  banifh  the  turbulent  prelate ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  feveral  years  that  Damafus  obtained  the 
peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  fee. 

The  powers  which  had  been  poflelTed  by  the 
people  in  the  eledion  of  their  minifters,  became 
produdlive  of  great  fcandals  in  the  Church,  and 
were  at  length  withdrawn.  Thofe  of  the  pref-r 
byters  foon  followed.  They  were  not  however 
loft :  the  bilhops  ufurped  many  of  the  privileges 
with  which  the  prefbyters  had  been  formerly  in- 
vcfted,  and  the  emperor  and  magiftrates  obtained 
many  of  the  rights  which  had  belonged  to  the  re- 
ligious community.  The  bifhops  of  Rome,  Con- 
Hantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  fome  others, 
affumed  powers,  fupenor  to  the  other  metropoli- 
tans, who  were  inverted  with  the  government  of 
one  province  only;  and  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
bifliops  differed  according  to  the  different  extent 
of  their  refpedive  fees.  The  mode  of  eftablifliing 
the  bifliops  in  their  fundions  and  offices  was  one 
great  objed  with  the  famous  council  of  Nice.  It 
was  determined  there,  that  every  bifhop  fliould  be 
ordained  or  confecrated  by  three  bifliops  of  the 
province,  and  that  his  eledion  fhould  be  con- 
firmed by  the  metropolitan*. 

fSoc.HIft.l.i.c.  II. 
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In  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  the  government  of 
the  Church  was  as  far  as  poffible  arranged  conform- 
ably to  the  government  of  the  State;  the  bithopj 
correfponded  to  thofe  magiftrates  whofe  jurifdic- 
tion  was  confined  to  iingle  cities  -,  the  metropoli- 
tans to  the  proconfuls,  or  prefidents  of  provinces  j 
the  primates  to  the  emperor's  vicars,  each  of  whom 
governed  one  of  the  imperial  provinces.  Canons 
and  prebendaries  of  cathedral  churches  took  their 
rife  from  the  focieties  of  ccclefiaftics,  which  Eu- 
febius  bifhop  of  Verceil,  and  after  him  AuguHin, 
formed  in  their  houfes,  and  in  which  thefe  prelates 
were  fty led  their  fathers  and  mafters** 

The  revenues  of  the  Church  were  fecured  by 
the  edi(ft  of  Milan.  Whatever  had  been  loft  by 
the  perfecution  of  Diocletian  was  reftored,  and  the 
eftablifhment  continued  to  be  fupported  by  volun- 
tary oblations,  long  after  Chriftianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  Con- 
ftantine,  moreover,  granted  to  his  fubjcds  the 
iuU  and  free  permiffion  of  bequeathing  their 
poffel'lions  to  the  Church  ;  and  by  this  meafure 
fatally  encouraged  a  practice  which,  while  it  filled 
the  ecclefiafticai  treafury,  left  the  weeping  widow 
and  the  defencelefs  orphan  to  penury  and  diftrefs, 
to  a  dependance  upon  their  kindred,  or  upon 
the  alms  of  the  ecclefiafticai  body.  But  the 
riches  of  the  clerical  profefTion  were  alfo  confidera- 

^  Prleftley'a  Hift.  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity,  vol.  ij« 
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bly  augmented  by  the  emperors  themfelves.  Con- 
ftintine  beftowed  upon  the  churches  in  every  city, 
a  regular  allowance  of  corn  for  the  purpofes  of  cha- 
rity, and  the  no  lefs  grateful  prefent  of  confidc^rable 
allotments  of  land. 

The  inftitution"  of  tithes   is   alfo  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  taken   place  in  the  fourth  century, 
Thofe  who  object  to  this  mode  of  payment  aflert, 
that  as    tithes  were   not    the  original    mainten- 
ance of  minifters  under  the  Gofpel,  they  ought 
not   now  to  be  allowed.     To   this  objedion  the 
following   anfwers  of  biihiop  Carleton  have   been 
returned,      Firft,   that   tithes  were   paid    to  the 
Pr lefts  and  Levites  in  the  time  ofChrift  and  his 
Apoftles;  and  the  fynagogue  muft  firft  beaboliftied, 
before  the  pradice  could  be   properly  introduced 
into  the  Chriftian  Church.     Secondly,  during  the 
times  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  for  fome   time 
after,  there  was  an  extraordinary  maintenance  by  a 
community  of  goods,  which  fupplied  the  want  of 
tithes ;  but  this  community  was  extraordinary,  and 
not    intended    to    be     a    permanent    inftitution." 
Thirdly,  the  payment  of  tithes,  in  that  fituation  of 
the  Church,   was  fo   incommodious  and  cumber- 
fome,  that  it  could  not  well  have  been  praClifed  ; 
and  therefore,  as  circumcifion  was  laid  afide,  while 
Ifrael  travelled  through  the  wildernefs  (not  becaufe 
it  was  unlawful,  but  inconvenient),  fo  the  ufe  of 
tithes  in  the  time  ofChrift  and  the  apoftles,  was 
|aid  afide,  not  becaufe  it  ought  not,  but  becaufe  it 

could 
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could  not  be  praftifed  :  and  as  circumcifion  was 
refumed  as  foon  as  the  ilate  of  the  people  could  bear 
it,  fo  was  the  ufe  of  tithes  in  the  Chriftian  Church. 
For  tithes  cannot  well  be  paid,  except  where  a  whole 
ftate  or  kingdom  has  received  Chriftianity,  and 
where  the  magiftracy  are  favourable  to  the 
Church  *. 

From  the  powers  with  which  the  minifters  of 
religion  were  invefted,  it  may  naturally  be  infer- 
red, that  different  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  councils 
muft  neceffarily  be  eftabliflied.  The  firft  fpecies 
of  thefe  confifted  in  an  affembly  of  the  bifliop  and 
prefbyters  of  a  particular  city,  or  diflrift;  and  the 
regulation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  within  their 
jurifdidion,  was  the  profcffed  fubjed  of  deli- 
beration. The  fecond  was  compofed  of  the  bi- 
fliops  of  feveral  provinces,  whofe  deliberations 
were  direded  to  the  concerns  of  the  provincial 
churches,  the  forms -of  divine  fervice,  and  religious 
controverfies.  The  oecnmenical  or  general  coun- 
cils were  convened  by  the  Emperor  alone ;  in 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in  every  part  of  the 
empire  were  required  to  attend.  The  firft  general 
council  was  called  by  Conftantine,  A.  D.  325,  at 
Nice,  in  Bithynia  ;  in  which  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  billiops  are  faid  to  have  complied  with  the 
imperial  fummons,  and  the  whole  number  of  at- 
tending ecclefiailics  has  been  computed  at  two 
thoufand   and   forty- eight   perfons.     During  the 

*  Bingham,  v.  6, 

meeting 
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meeting  of  this  venerable  fynod,  which  laded  two 
months,  the  Emperor  frequently  took  a  feat  in  the 
affembly,  and  even  a  part  in  the  debates.  In  this 
council,  the  dodrines  of  Arius  were  condemned. 
Jefus  Chrift  was  declared  to  be  of  the  fame  ellence 
with  the  Father.  Arius  was  banilhed  to  lllyria, 
and  his  followers  compelled  to  affcnt  to  the  con- 
feffion  of  faith  compofed  by  the  fynod.  Several 
other  regulations  took  place  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  Clergy,  and  the  difcipline  of  the  Church. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  this  council,  to  infift 
upon  the  perpetual  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which 
was  oppofed  by  Paphnutius,  an  Egyptian  bifliop, 
individually  uninterefled  in  the  event,  as  he  had 
always  continued  unmarried.  The  fuggeflions  of 
this  prelate  were  fcconded  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Nicene  council.  The  Homooufian 
faith,  or  the  dchflrine  of  Confubftantiality  *.  vv^as 
accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the  fynod,  except 
Eufebius  of  Casfarea,  who  yielded  a  reluctant  and 
ambiguous  compliance.  The  biiliops  alfo  in  ge- 
neral cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the  decrees  of  this 
council :  the  moft  eminent  of  its  oppofers  was  Eu- 
febius  of  Nicomedia,  who,  after  three  months  of 
wavering,  was  exiled  and  difgraced  f . 

Another 

*  That  19,  that  Jcfus  Chrift  is  of  one  fubftance  with  the  Fa- 
ther. 

■f  The  following  is  Dr.   Priedlcy's  account  of  this  famous 
council : 

■    "  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  council,  the  bi- 

fliops 
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Another  council,  which  was  held  at  Conftanti- 

noplc  ia  the  year  383,  has,  but  wiih  little  pro-- 

prietj^ 

ftiops  n.n3  all  the  inferior  clergy  above-mentioned,  were  aflembled 
in  the  largeft  room  in  the  palace,  rows  of  feats  being  placed  on 
each  fide  of  It ;  and  all  having  taken  their  places,  they  waited 
ftanding  in  refpeftful  filence  for  the  Empcvor,  who,  being  pr«- 
ceded  by  f^veral  of  bis  friends,  at  length  made  his  appearance,  as 
Eufebius  fays,  like  an  angel  of  Qod,  exceeding  all  his  attendants 
in  fize,  gracefulnefs,  and  ftrength,  and  dazzling  all  eyes  with  the 
fplendour  of  his  drefs  ;  but  fliewing  the  greateft  humihty  and 
raodefly  in  his  manner  of  walking,  gefture,  and  behaviour.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  ftation  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room, 
near  a  low  chair  th.at  was  covered  with  gold,  he  did  not  fit  down 
till  the  Fathers  defired  it. 

**  All  being  now  feated,  the  bifhop,  fa^/s  Eufebiu?,  whofe  place 
was  the  firfl:  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Emperor  (meaning,  it  is 
probable,  himfelf )  rofe  ;  and  addreffing  the  Emperor,  gave 
thanks  to  God  on  his  account,probably  congratulating  the  Church 
on  Its  profperous  condition,  brought  about  by  his  means.  Then 
he  fitting  down,  the  Emperor  himfelf  addreffed  the  com.pany  in 
Latin,  expreffrng  his  happinefs  in  feeing  them  all  m^et  on  fo  glo- 
rious an  oecafion  as  the  amicable  fettlement  of  all  their  differences, 
which,  he  fald,  had  given  him  more  concern  than  all  his  wars  ; 
tut  that  all  thefe  being  at  an  end,  he  had  nothing,  more  at  heart 
than  to  be  the  means  of  fettling  the  peace  of  the  Church  ;  and  h.c 
concluded  with  expreffing  his  earneft  wifli  that  they  would,  as 
fpeedily  as  poffible,  remove  every  caufe  of  diflehfiou,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  lading  peace.  What  he  laid  In  Latin  was  inter- 
preted to  the  Fathers  in  Greek. 

*'  Immediately  after  this  fpeech,  this  excellent  Emperor  was 

■  wltr-efs  to  a  fcene  which  mull  have  afforded  him  a  very  unpro? 

mifing  profpeft  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  prujedl  for  peace.     For 

before  they  entered  upon  the  dlfcuffion  of  any  thing  that  relate^ 

to  the  great  object  pf  their  meeting,  the  biflaops  began  with  com- 

pliiinlng 
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priety,  obtained  the  name  of  a  general  council ; 
llnce  the  bilhops  of  the  eadern  provinces  alone 

prefidecl 

plaining  to  the  Emperor  of  each  other,  and  vindicating  them- 
fclves  ;  but  of  what  kind  thefe  mutual  accufations  were,  our  au- 
thor does  not  fay,  but  only  that  to  every  thing  that  was  faid  the 
Emperor  gave  a  patient  hearing,  and  that  by  his  mildnefs,  and 
great  addrefs,  fpeaking  to  them  in  Greek  (which  he  was  in  fome 
meafure  able  to  do),  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  them  to  come 
to  an  agreement,  not  only,  adds  our  author,  with  refpeft  to  their 
private  differences,  but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  the  two  great  objefts 
of  their  affembling,  viz,  the  rule  of  faith-  (meaning  what  related 
to  the  Arian  controverfy)  and  the  time  of  celebrating  Eailer. 
This  implies  that  the  Emperor  attended  all  the  debates  of  the 
council,  which  continued  a  confiderable  time,  and  that  he  took  an 
ad^ive  part  in  them. 

*'  Socrates  fays,  that  the  bifliops,  having  put  into  the  Empe. 
ror's  hands  written  libels,  containing  their  complaints  againfl 
each  other,  he  threw  them  all  together  into  the  fire,  advifin<r 
them,  according  to  the  dodrine  of  Chrifl,  to  forgive  one  ano- 
ther, as  they  hoped  to  be  forgiven  themfelves.  Sozomen  fays, 
that  the  bifiiops  having  made  their  complaints  in  perfon,  the 
Emperor  bade  them  reduce  them  all  into  writing,  and  that  on  the 
<lay  which  he  had  appointed  to  conHder  them,  he  faid,  as  he 
threw  all  the  billt:ts  unopened  into  the  fire,  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  him  to  decide  the  differences  of  Chriftian  bilhops,  and  that 
the  hearing  of  them  muft  be  deferred  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  When  the  chief  ftibjeiSl,  for  the  decifion  of  which  they  were 
affembled,  came  to  be  debated,  the  principal  pcrfons  who  ap- 
peared on  the  fide  of  Arlus,  who  was  alfo  prefcnt  himfelf,  were 
Eufebius  of  Nicomcdia,  Theognis  of  Nice,  and  Maris  of  Chal- 
cedon  ;  and  the  perfon  who  chiefly  oppofed  them,  and  who  will 
make  a  great  figure  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  hiftory,  was 
Athanafi'js,  then  only  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  but 

rHuch  confided  in  by  Alexander  the  bii'hop, 

"  According 
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prefided  In  it,  and  the  Romifh  Church  rejeded 
their  canons.  Though  their  creed,  which  added 
to  that  of  the  Nicene  council  more  precife  terms 
to  exprefs  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  was 
accepted  by  the  weftern  clergy,  ftill  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  could  ill  digeft  the  canon  which  afligned  to 
his  brother  of  Conftantinople  a  degree  of  rank  only 
inferior  to  his  own,  and  which,  with  his  peculiar 
advantages,  might  tend  to  raife  him  to  an  equality 
with  himfelf. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  and  a  ufelefs  tafk  to  fpe- 
cify  all  the  different  local  or  provincial  councils 
which  were  held  in  this  century.  They  were  com- 
monly fummoned  as  the  different  parties  of  Ortho- 
dox or  Arians  happened  to  be  predominant  j  and 
had  for  their  objeds  the  depofing  of  bifhops,  or 
the  cenfuring  of  obnoxious  opinions. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  during  the 
fourth  century,  the  dodrines  of  the  orthodox  were 
■more  fully  inveftigated,  and  accurately  defined, 
than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  period.  All 
who  afferted  with  the  fchifmatic  Arius,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  that  he 
was  created  out  of  nothing,  or  that  he  was  of  a 

"According  to  Philoflorglus,  Alexander  bifhop  of  Alexandria, 
and  Hofius  of  Corduba  (who  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  Emperor)  meeting  with  fome  otliers  at  Ni« 
comedia,  fettled  among  themfelves,  that  in  the  enfuing  council, 
Chrlfl  fliould  be  declared  to  be  confuhjiantlal  with  the  Father,  and 
that  Arius  ftiould  be  baniflied.'*  Priefllcy's  Hift.  of  the  Church, 
vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

different 
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different  fubftance  from  the  Father,  were  folemnly 
anathematized  by  fucceffive  councils,  and  declared 
the  enemies  of  God.  The  term  Confubftan- 
tiah'fts  was  conferred  upon  the  oppofers  of  the 
Arian  dodrines  by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  object 
of  whofe  affembling  has  been  already  fpecified. 
In  shis  council,  the  Homooufian  dodrine,  or 
confubftantiaHty  of  the  three  perfons  in  the 
Godhead,  was  declared  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  has  been  received  as 
fuch  by  the  Greek,  the  Latin^  the  Oriental,  and 
the  Proteflant  churches.  Too  fatally  addifted, 
however,  to  verbal  difputes,  many  of  the  orthodox 
party  were  for  a  confiderablc  time  divided  con- 
cerning the  term  hypojiajis,  which  had  been  ufed 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  while 
fome  confidered  it  as  declaratory  of  one  per  fen  j 
others  contended  for  its  fignifying  one  nature  in 
the  Godhead.  The  ufe  of  this  word  was  afterwards 
reflricled  io  fer/on,  and  the  diftinftion  of  two  en- 
tire and  perfeft  natures  in  Chrift,  was  fully  proved 
and  eftabliOied.  Thefe  doctrines  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity,  which  in  preceding  ages  had 
efcaped  the  vain  curiofity  of  man,  and  had  been 
left  undefined  by  words,  and  undetermined  by  any 
particular  fet  of  ideas,  excited  confiderable  con- 
tefts  through  the  whole  of  this  century.  The 
Semi-Arians  violently  attacked  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  in  the  general  council  of 
Conftantinople  difcufled  and  defined,  and  the  doc- 
'1  trine 
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trine  of  Three  PeiTons  in  one  God,  eftabliflied  as 
the  orthodox  belief  of  the  Church. 

The  following  may  be  confidered  as  an  exadt 
fummary  of  the  orthodox  faith  at  this  period.  It 
is  a  tranflation  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  it  ftands  in 
the  Epiftle  of  Eufebius  to  the  Csefareans,  in  Atha- 
nafius^s  Epiftle  to  Jovian,  &c. 

"  WE  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
"  maker  of  all  things  vifible  and  invifible.  And 
"  in  one  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
*'  only  begotten  ;  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  isy 
<*  of  the  fubftance  of  the  Father.  God  of  Gody 
*'  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true  God  ;  begot-* 
"  ten,  not  made,  confubftantial  with  the  Father, 
«'  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  things  in  hea- 
"  ven,  and  things  on  earth  ;  who  for  us  men,  and 
**  for  our  falvation,  came  down,  and  was  incarnate, 
**  and  became  man,  fuffered,  and  rofe  again  the 
"  third  day,  and  afcended  into  the  heavens,  and 
"  comes  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  j  and  in 
**  the  Holy  Ghoft.  And  the  Catholic  and  Apofto- 
*'  lie  Church  doth  anathematife  thofe  perfons,  who 
*'  fay,  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  the  Son  of 
•*  God  was  not  j  that  he  was  not  before  he  was 
"  born  i  that  he  was  made  of  nothing,  or  of  ano^ 
*«  ther  fubftance  or  being;  or  that  he  is  created,  or 
**  changeable,  or  convertible." 

But  whatever  might  be  the  advantages  derivable 
from  this  precifion  refpedling  dodlrines,  many  of 
the  pradtices  encouraged  by  the  Chriftians  of  the 

fourth 
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fourth  century  were  far  from  conducing  either  to 
piety  or  good  morals.  Superftition  aiTumed  the 
venerable  form  of  Religion  ;  abftrufe  and  fanatical 
explanations  of  Scripture  bewildered  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  multitude;  and  Chriftianity  v^as  de- 
fended, not  with  the  invincible  arm  of  fimplicity 
and  truth,  but  by  ihe  glittering  and  brittle  wea- 
pons of  fophiftry  and  invedive.  An  increafing 
veneration  for  faints  and  martyrs  was  greatly  pro- 
moted, not  only  by  the  Chritlian  emperors,  who 
erected  fuperb  churches  over  their  remains,  but  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who 
inculcated  the  belief  of  extraordinary  miracles  per- 
formed by  their  relics  j  and  incited  a  degree  of 
worfhip  towards  thofe  departed  faints,  whom  they 
reprefented  as  interceding  vvith  God  in  favour  of 
thofe  by  whom  they  were  invoked.  About  the  year 
386  the  piety  of  confiderable  numbers  of  the  {peo- 
ple confided  chiefly  in  the  carriage  and  prefer- 
vation  of  bones  and  relics ;  and  extraordinary  re- 
velations were  pretended  to  have  been  made  from 
heaven,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  remains  of  cele- 
brated martyrs  to  the  faith.  Their  bodies  had 
commonly  been  fecretly  interred,  by  the  pious  zeal- 
of  their  followers,  in  fome  obfcure  place;  whence, 
after  the  perfecution  ceafed,  they  had  been  brought 
forth,  and  decently  buried.  This  cuftom,  in  fome 
meafure,  gave  rife  to  the  tranjlaticn  of  relics,  which 
was  ftill  farther  advanced  by  a  conformity  to  the 
practices  of  the  Pagans,  whp  carried  about  the 
Vol.  T.  N  images 
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images  of  their  gods  with  great  folemnity.  Con- 
flantine  commanded  the  bodies  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  Luke  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  fepulchres 
where  they  were  depolited,  to  the  magnificent 
church  at  Conftantinople,  which  he  had  dedicated 
to  the  Twelve  Apoftles.  The  remains  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, after  they  had  remained  buried  and  unknown 
more  than  three  centuries,  were  faid  to  have  been 
revealed  by  Gamaliel,  the  tutor  of  St.  Paul,  to  the 
favoured  Lucianus,  a  prieft,  and  being  difcovered 
in  the  place  to  which  he  had  direded  the  fearch, 
were  removed  with  the  utmoft  folemnity  to  Jeru- 
falem  ;  where  they  became  fo  celebrated  from  the 
miracles  they  were  faid  to  have  performed,  that 
many  devout  vifitors  to  Jerufalem  enriched  their 
native  cities,  on  their  return,  with  fmail  portions  of 
thefe  furprifmg  remains.  An  oratory,  or  chapel, 
was  always  eredted  over  this  facred  depofit,  which 
was  called  a  memorial  of  the  martyr  whofe  relics 
it  contained,  The  tomb  of  our  Saviour  at  Jeru- 
falem was  held  in  great  eftimation,  and  was  reforted 
to  by  crowds  of  pious  vifitors,  who  carried  away 
with  them  large  portions  of  ho/y  earth,  which  was 
highly  prized.  One  of  the  mod  extraordinary 
difcoveries  of  this  century  was  that  of  the  crofs  on 
which  Chrift  had  fuffered  ;  which  was  faid  to  have 
been  found  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Conftantinc, 
on  her  vifit  to  the  holy  fepulchre.  Whatever  may 
be  the  real  hiftory  of  this  tranfadion,  whether  any 
difcovcry  was  made,  or  whether  Helena  was  a  dupe 

or 
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or  an  aflbciate  in  finding  out  this  treafure ;  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  pieces  of  this  precious  wood 
were  dillributed  throughout  the  Chriflian  world, 
and  the  crofs,  according  to  the  teftiniony  of  Saint 
Pauhnus,  containing  a  vital  virtue  in  an  inanimate 
and  infenfible  fubftance,  yielded,  and  continued  to 
yield  almoft  daily,  its  precious  wood  to  the  defires 
of  an  infinite  number  of  perfons,  without  fjfFering 
any  diminution,  or  appearance  of  having  been- 
touched  *.  A  degree  of  rcfpeft  not  lefs  fuperfti- 
tious  than  that  paid  to  the  wood  of  the  crofs;  was 
demonflrated  by  Conftantine  towards  the  image  of 
Chrifl,  which  he  commanded  to  be  made  of  the 
moft  precious  materials,  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
moft  fuperb  apartment  of  the  imperial  palace  -|-. 
The  invocation  of  faints  arofe  in  this  century,  and 
may  probably  have  originated  from  apoftrophes  to 
the  martyrs  to  the  faith,  fimilar  to  thofc  which 
occur  in  the  funeral  orations  of  the  Heathen  poets 
and  orators. 

The  belief  of  a  ftate  of  temporary  punifliment 
after  this  life,  in  fome  refpefls  analogous  to  the 
notions  of  purgatory  entertained  by  the  modern 
catholics,  had  been  inculcated  by  Origen  in  the 
preceding  century,  and  was  infifted  upon  in  this 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrofe,  and  fome  other 
of  the  Chriflian  teachers.  Gregory  conceived  with 
Origen,  that  the  wicked,  after  remaming  a  fufficient 

*  Tillemont,  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  vll.  c.  5. 
t  Vit.  Conftant.  lib.  iii.  c.  49. 
I  N  2  time 
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time  in  that  place  of  fufFering  to  be  purified  from 
fin,  would  obtain  mercy  from  God,  while  Ambrofe 
contended  for  the  eternity  of  punifliments  in  cer- 
tain cafes. 

Another  branch  of  fuperflition  which  daily  in- 
creafed  was  monkery,  the  adlual  eftablifhment  of 
which  is  to  be  dated  from  the  fourth  century. 
There  were,  indeed,  feveral  folitaries  who,  like 
Paul  of  Thebes,  in  the  preceding  ages,  had  fequcf- 
tered  themfelves  from  the  employments  of  focial 
life ;  but  the  Egyptian  Anthony,  already  men- 
tioned, appears  to  have  been  the  firftwho  induced 
any  confiderable  number  to  affociate  with  him  in 
the  monaftic  ftate.  Numbers,  feized  by  a  fanatical 
fpirit,  voluntarily  inflifted  upon  themfelves  the  fe- 
vereft  fuflferings,  and  were  content  to  be  deprived 
of  every  earthly  good  *.  In  this  folitary  ftate,  like 
their  leader,  the  illiterate  Anthon)^,  they  rejected 
learning  as  ufelefs,  if  not  pernicious,  and  profefTed 
to  be  folely  occupied  in  filence,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  When,  however,  they  were  formed  into 
regular  focieties,  they  employed  fonie  part  of  their 

*  Ammon,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  confented  to  marry  a  young  virgin.  On 
the  evening  of  their  nuptials,  he  conduced  her  into  their  wed- 
ding-chamber;  where,  taking  up  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, he  expounded  to  her  the  Apoftle's  admonition  ;  and  fo 
efFe£lualIy  exhibited  to  her  all  the  pains  and  inconveniences  to 
which  married  women  are  peculiarly  expofed,  that  {he  confented 
to  elope  with  him  to  the  deferts,  and  to  lead  a  monaflic  life.  Soc. 
libi  iv.  «t  i^ 

time 
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time  in  ftudy.  Their  melancholy  modes  of  life 
prepared  and  qualified  them  for  all  the  vagaries  of 
a  heated  imagination  :  they  had  prophetic  dreams, 
faw  vifions,  converfed  with  the  different  inhabit- 
ants of  the  invifible  world,  and  many  clofed  a  life 
of  madnefs  in  defpair.  The  emperor  Conftantine 
contributed  greatly  to  the  refped  paid  to  this  ftate, 
by  his  attachment  to  thofe  who  devoted  themfelves 
to  divine  philofofhy^  or  monkery.  Confiderable 
numbers  of  the  fofter  fex  forfook  their  elegant 
abodes,  and  all  the  endearments  of  domeflic  life, 
to  dwell  in  caves  and  deferts.  Amongft  thefe, 
Paula,  a  matron,  defcended  from  one  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  families  at  Rome,  with  her  daughter 
Eulalia,  rent  afunder  every  delicate  domeflic  tie  ; 
and,  forfaking  her  home,  her  country,  and  her 
weeping  offspring,  (he  vifited  Jerome  in  Paleftine, 
accompanied  him  in  his  vifit  to  Epiphanius  at 
Cyprus,  and  went  to  Paulinus  at  Antioch  *.  Egypt 
was  the  great  theatre  for  monaftic  adion  ;  and,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  computed 
that  twenty-feven  thoufand  monks  and  nuns  were 
to  be  found  in  that  country  +.  As  neither  opu- 
lence 

*  Eufeb.  Vit.  Conftant.  lib.  iv.  c.  28. 

•f-  Thefe  feceffions  were  countenanced  and  extolled  by  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  writers  of  this  century.  Ambrofe  exhorted 
virgins  to  enter  into  monafteries,  even  without  the  confcnt  of 
their  parents.  It  had  been  a  pradlice  for  virgins  to  dedicate 
themfelves  to  God,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  mo- 
iialferies  j  and  they  lived  v»ith  and  were  maintained  by  their  pa- 
N  3  rents, 
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lence  nor  talents  were  required  from  thefe  folitary 
devotees,  monkery  offered  an  agreeable  afylum 
to  the  indolent  and  illiterate,  who,  if  their  preten- 
fions  to  aiifterity  were  fufficienily  fervent,  were 
at  once  elevated  into  ftations  of  peculiar  honour 
and  refpe6lability.  The  conduct  of  the  monks 
was  agreeable  to  the  differenc  motives  of  religion, 
fanaticifm,  or  hypocrify,  from  which  they  had 
entered  into  that  ftate.  Many  of  them  were 
pious,  modeft,  difinterefted,  and  compaflionate  j 
fome -gloomy,  auftere,  and  cenforious ;  and  odiers 
artfully  obtained  a  confiderable  part  of  that  pro- 
perty, the  renunciation  of  which  it  was  their  prin- 
cipal employment  to  inculcate. 

rent?,  except  they  were  in  very  indigent  circumftance3,  when 
they  were  fupported  by  the  Church,  in  whofe  canon  (Matricula, 
or  catalogue)  they  were  commonly  enrolled.  At  firft,  if  thefe 
chafte  fpoufcs  of  the  Church  violated  their  profeffion  by  con- 
trafting  an  earthly  connubial  alliance,  they  were  not  obnoxious  to 
ecclefiaftical  cenfure.  In  a  later  period,  they  were  either  excommu- 
nicated for  this  offence,  or  penance  was  required  from  the  offend- 
ing fem.ale,  though  the  marriage  was  not  declared  void.  B7 
fome  of  the  imperial  laws  they  were  allowed  liberty  to  marry,  if, 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  their  parents,  they  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  a  life  of  celibacy  before  the  age  of  forty  ;  nor  was 
their  confecration  to  be  deemed  valid  before  that  age.  The  vir- 
gins and  widows  of  the  church  enjoyed  fome  peculiar  civil  immu- 
pities.  In  common  with  the  clergy,  they  were  exempted  from 
the  capitation  tax  ;  and  their  perfons  were  efleemed  fo  facred, 
that  fevere  laws  were  enabled  againft  whoever  fhould  molcft  them. 
A  particular  flation  was  afiigncd  them  in  the  Churdi,  of  whnfe 
revenues  they  pofTeffed  a  fharc.  Bingham,  Ecc.  Antiq.  lib.  vii. 
•.4. 

The 
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The  fortunate  Anthony  had  the  happinefs,  in 
traverfing  the  deferts,  to  difcover  the  retreat  of 
Paul  the  hermitj  whofe  eyes  he  pioully  clofed,  and 
xefolved  to  imitate  his  holyexample.  His  fohtude 
was  foon  enlivened  by  numbers,  for  whofe  govern- 
ment he  compofed  regulations,  which  were  in  a 
(horc  time  introduced  by  his  difciple  Hilarion 
into  Syria  and  Paleftine,  and  by  others  into  Mefo- 
potamia  and  Armenia.  From  the  eaft  it  pafled  with 
celerity  into  the  weft.  Balil  introduced  it  intoGreece, 
and  Ambrofe  into  Italy.  Martin,  the  celebrated 
bifhop  of  Tours,  propagated  monkery  io  rapidly  in 
Gaul,  that  his  funeral  is  faid  to  have  been  attended  by 
no  lefs  than  2000  monks  *.  The  numbers  of  this 
holy  band,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  them,  were 
fuch  as  to  induce  them  fometimes  to  conceive 
themfelves  fuperior  to  the  laws,  the  execution  of 
which  they  frequently  fufpended,  and  ventured, 
with  impunity,  to  fnatch  criminals  from  the  hands 
of  juilice  when  they  were  conducting  to  execu- 
tion -f-.  The  monks  were  divided  into  different 
orders,  according  to  the  different  modes  of  life 
which  they  were  difpofed  to  adopt.  The  Coeno- 
bites \  were  aflbciated  under  a  governor,  and  dwelt 
in  fixed  habitations.  The  Eremites  §  fohtarily 
relided  in  deferts,  caves,  or  holes   in    the  earth. 

*  Fleury,  v.  30. 
•f  Sueur,  A.  D.  399. 

X  From  xcjjo;  {cohiosf  common)  and  Cioj  {Jjios^  life)  ;  i.  e.  liv- 
ing in  a  community. 
•  §  From  ifEfAo?,  a  defert. 

N4  The 
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The  Anachorites  *  wildly  wandered  in  the  mod 
fequeflered  retreats,  fupporting  life  by  the  fpon- 
taneoLis  produftions  of  the  earth,  without  any  fet- 
tled places  of  abode.  The  Sarabaites  ^  were  the 
venders  of  pretended  relics,  and  the  performers  of 
fi<5titioiis  miracles.  All  ihGCe  orders  originally 
included,  equally,  both  the  laity  and  clergy  ;  but 
the  increafing  refped  paid  to  thefe  pretenfions  of 
extraordinary  fandity,  occafioned  fome  of  ibe 
beft  ecclefiaHical  benefices  to  be  offered  to  the 
monks,  and  in  time  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  engaged  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  the 
Church. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  an  emperor  who  publicly 
profeffed  the  faith  of  the  Church,  we  naturally  ex- 
pedl  to  fee  its  external  refpeftability  increafe. 
Conftantine  not  only  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved the  edifices  already  erected,  but  he  con- 
flrufted  a  confiderable  number  of  additional  tem- 
ples, which  he  dedicated  to  departed  faints,  and 
adorned  them  with  pi6lures  or  images,  and  the 
mod  coflly  magnificence.  A  very  fuperb  ftruc- 
ture  was  reared,  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor, 
over  the  fepiilchre  of  Chrift  at  Jerufalem.  Con- 
flantinople  was  adorned  by  the  emperor  with  a  fu- 
perb church,  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Apofiles,  which 
he   propofed  to  make  his  own  maufoleum  3   not 

*  From  avot;i/p§Ea),  to  ftparate  from  fociety. 
•\  Derived  by  fome   fiom  the   Hebrew  Sarah,  to  rebel,  from 
their  irregular  and  diforderly  lives. 

perhaps 
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perhaps  without  a  latent  hope  that  his  foul  might 
be  beneficed  by  his  duft  being  mingled  with   the 
bones  of  thofe  holy  men,  which  he  had  carefully 
emdeavoured  to  colledt  wherever  they  lay  difper- 
fed  *.     Numberlefs  churches,  in  different  places, 
were  erefled  over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  which 
were  only  ufed  on  particular  occafions,   and  were 
diftinguifhed    by  the   name   of  Martyria.       The 
churches  appointed  for  theconftant  performance  of 
religious  worfhip  obtained  the  name  of  Tituli,  and 
were  thus  denominated  from  the  prelbyters   who 
officiated  in  them,   and  who  received  titles  from 
them  which  fixed  them  to  their  particular  fituations. 
This  regulation  was  well  adapted  for  the  decent 
and  regular  performance  of  divine  worfhip.     The 
attention  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  appears  to 
have  been  ferioufly  direfted  to  this  obje6t,   and  to 
have  operated  not  merely  in  feafons  of  leifure  and 
tranquillity,  but  even  in  tumult  and  war.     V/hen 
he  marched  againft  the  enemy,  a  tent  was  erected 
for  him  in  the  form  of  a  chapel ;  which  accom- 
panied him  in  his  movements,  and  in  which  divine 
fervice  was  performed  by  the  attending  priefts  and 
^eacons  f.     Hence  arofe  the  cuflom  of  appointing 

a  chaplain 

*  This  perhaps  is  the  firfl;  Inftance  of  church  interment,  a  prac- 
tice which  has  furvivcd  the  fuperftitious  refpeft  to  holy  places, 
whence  it  derived  its  origin. 

f  The  Chridians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  imitated  many 
of  the  ceremonies  and  praftices  of  the  Jews,  and  amongft  others, 

that 
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a  chaplain  to  every  legion  in  the  imperial  army  *. 
Opulent  perfons  who  ereded  religious  edifices, 
were  invefled  with  the  right  of  appointing  to  them 
whatever  minifters  they  chofe  to  officiate.  The 
Martyria  and  Tituli  were  equally  decorated  with 
every  ornament  which  formerly  embellifhed  the 
temples  of  Heathenifm  ;  and  Chriflian  rites  were 

that  of  fmall  portable  tabernacles,  in  imitation  of  that  made  by 
the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  which  reprefented  at  the  fame 
time  an  oriental  temple  and  palace,  and  it  contained  the  ark. 
That  which  is  defcribed  in  Exodus  is  a  large  pavihon  or  tent. 
This  cuftom  of  forming  portable  temples  for  holy  ufes  was  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  the  Jews  (fee  Amos,  v.  2j,  and  Afts,  vii, 
4^2,  &c.).  The  Egyptians,  Cappadocians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
many carried  their  gods  about  in  thefe  tabernacles  or  C'lhona  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  when  Conjiantlne  formed  the  idea  of  car- 
r}'ing  about  with  him  in  his  campaigns,  a  tabernacle  conftru£led 
in  the  fhape  of  a  church,  in  order  that  neither  he  nor  his  army 
might  be  without  a  temple  for  holy  ufes  ;  it  might  be  as  much 
an  adaptation  of  Pagan  as  of  Jewifh  ufages,  and  might  ferve  to 
conciliate  the  affedlions  of  the  new  converts  from  both  thefe  re- 
ligions to  the  truths  of  Chridianity. 

The  Cibonum  mentioned  above  was  the  fhell  containing  the 
feeds  of  the  Colocajla^  or  Egyptian  bean  ;  its  furface  was  flat, 
from  which  to  the  bottom  it  declined  into  a  cone  :  it  was  ufed 
as  a  drinking  veflcl,  and  refembled  our  chahces  or  goblets.  This 
inverted  and  fufpended  by  its  foot-ftalk,  was  fimilar  to  the  canopy 
that  covered  the  heathen  fhrines  ;  and  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  as  appears  from  Chryfoftom,  comprehended  the 
pillars,  curtains,  canopy,  and  the  whole  (hrine  or  tabernacle. 

See  Mr.  Ledwich's  Obfervations  on  ancient  Churches,  Archaeolo- 
gia,  vol.  viii.  and  Sozomen,  xi.  c.  8. 

The  inverted  Cibonum  conftituted  the  covering  of  the  Greek 
churches,  called  Cupolas. 

*  Sozomen,  lib.  i.  c.  8, 

3  folemnized 
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folemnized  with  all  the  pomp  of  lights,  luflrations, 
and  of  fplendid  garments*,  which  had  diftinguiflied 

the 

*  The  pall,  a  magnificent  robe,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  and 
originally  a  part  of  the  imperial  habit,  is  believed  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  bifliop  of  Rome  by  Conftantine,  and  from 
that  time  to  have  compofed  a  part  of  the  drefs  worn  by  the  bi- 
ftiops  of  that  city.  This  honour  was  grunted  by  fucceeding 
emperors  to  the  other  patriarchs.  When  they  voluntarily  re- 
figntd  their  fees,  or  wete  expelled  from  them,  this  badge  of  dig- 
nity was  farrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  emperors  from  whom 
it  had  been  derived.  It  was  not  long  before  the  power  of  con- 
ferring this  mark  of  diftinclion  was  veiled  in  the  hands  of  the 
popes,  who  did  not  however  prefum  c  to  prefent  this  gift  till 
they  had  obtained  pcrmiffion  from  the  emperors.  Upon  the  dechne 
£)f  the  Imperial  power  in  tire  Weft,  the  Roman  pontiffs  bellowed 
this  mark  of  diftindlion  without  their  concunence  ;  but  in  order 
that  it  might  no  longer  appear  a  part  of  the  Imperial  habit, 
which  it  was  treafonable  for  a  fubjedl  to  affume  without  leave 
from  the  emperor,  it  was  changed  for  a  piece  of  wliite  woollen 
cloth,  made  round,  and  thrown  over  the  flioulders  ;  above  which 
were  placed  two  others,  the  one  falling  over  the  breaft,  the  other 
©n  the  back,  each  decorated  with  a  large  red  crofs,  and  vv: th  fe- 
vcral  croffes  of  the  fame  colour-,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
When  Boniface,  whofe  zeal  for  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the 
Church  rendered  him  fertile  in  expedients  for  that  end,  had 
converted  the  Germans,  he  perfuaded  the  bifhops  of  France  and 
Germany  to  pafs  a  decree  obliging  their  metropohtans  to  no- 
ply  to  Rome  for  that  ornament,  and  to  engage,  upon  receiving 
it,  to  confidcr  themfelves  as  under  canonical  obedience  to  tie 
fuccefibrs  of  St.  Peter.  This  praftice,  io  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  power,  the  Roman  pontiffs  endeavoured  to  impofc 
upon  all  the  metropolitano  ;  and  it  was  by  degrees  advanced  to 
be  unlawful  for  a  metropolitan,  archbiihop,  or  primate,  to  exerxife 
any  part  of  his  power  till  he  had  received  his  pall  from  Rome. 
In  theninth  century,  the  metropollticaljurifdidlon  and  powerwere 

con- 
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the  Pagan  ceremonies.  In  all  churches,  the  feats 
of  the  women  were  feparated  from  thofe  of  the 
men*,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  at  the  fame 
door.  The  feats  for  females,  however,  differed 
in  different  churches.  In  the  churches  of  Anaflatia 
and  Sanfta  Sophia,  they  were  placed  in  porticoes, 
or  galleries,  whilft  the  men  were  feated  below.     In 

conceived  to  be  conferred  by  tlie  pall.  The  fpin'ted  and  faftious 
Hincmar  oppofed  a  doftrine  fraught  with  the  imputation  of  fuch 
prodigious  authority  and  power  to  the  Romifh  fee,  and  declared 
to  pope  Nicholas,  that  his  pall  had  not  conferred  upon  him  any 
authority  with  which  he  had  not  been  previoufly  invefled  by  the 
canons  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Oppofition  to  the  pontifical  power 
was  fo  feeble,  bccaufe  confined  to  fo  few  perfons,  that  the  dodlrine 
continued  to  advance  ;  and  in  the  13th  century  Innocent  III. 
declared  the  pall  to  be  anenjign  or  token  of  the  plenitude  of  apojiollc 
jioiver,  which  comiwunicated  to  thofe  who  received  it  from  the 
hands  of  his  holinefs,  a  competent  fiiare  of  that  power.  To  the 
time  of  Gregory  VII.  the  new  metropolitans  were  required  only 
to  fend  for  their  palls  within  three  months  after  their  ordination  ; 
that  pope,  however,  required  all  who  were  not  prevented  by  fome 
lawful  impediment,  to  folicit  them  in  perfon  at  Rome  ;  and  the 
promife  of  canonical  obedience  was  converted  into  an  oath  of 
jjlegiance.  What  at  firft  was  inftituted  as  a  means  of  extending 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Romifli  Church,  was  improved 
into  an  extenfion  of  her  revenue.  The  popes,  in  fuccceding  ages, 
no  longer  granted  the  pall  merely  to  folicitation,  butexadted  ex- 
orbitant fees  when  they  were  fent  to  thofe  who  were  raifed  to  the 
aichiepifcopal  dignity,  and  even  upon  the  tranflation  of  an  arch- 
bifhop  to  another  archiepifcopal  fee.  Bower's  Hift.  of  Popes, 
vol.  iii. 

*  The  time  when  this  cuftom  was  introduced  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  is  dated  from  a  very  early  period'  by  Eufebius. 
Hill.  lib.  vii,  c.  17. 

conformity 
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conformity  to  the  praftice  both  of  the  Heathens 
and  the  Jews,  the  rights  of  fancluary  were  claimed 
and  allowed  to  the  Chriftian  temples ;  and,  by  the 
laws  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  malefa6lors  of 
various  defcriptions  might  claim  protediion  from 
the  Church  againft  the  civil  power,  within  any  of 
the  precincfts  of  confecrated  ground  ;  the  refped: 
for  which  had  become  fo  exceffive,  that  none  were 
allowed  to  adminifler  the  lacrament  beyond  the 
places  that  were  confecrated. 

The  difference  which  had  arifen  in  the  compo- 
litionsofthe  Chriftian  preachers,  was  not  more  re- 
markable, than  the  manner  in  which  thefe  difcour- 
fes  were  received.  Thofe  applaufes  which  had 
formerly  been  confined  to  the  Theatres,  or  the 
Forum,  were  now  permitted  in  the  Chriftian 
Church.  The  preacher  was  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  the  cry  of  "  Orthodox,"  and  clapping  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  Chryfoftom  was  applauded  in  the 
great  church  at  Conftantinople,  by  the  people's 
waving  their  garments,  their  plumes,  and  their 
handkerchiefs  •,  and  by  others  laying  their  hands 
on  their  fwords,  and  exclaiming,  *'  Thou  art 
worthy  of  the  priefthood."  Another  mark  of 
admiration  confifted  in  moving  the  body  like 
the  waves  of  the  fea  ftighily  agitated  by  the 
wind  *.  In  fome  places,  marks  of  ftill  greater  adu- 
lation were  paid  to  the  minifters  of  religion ;  and 
the  people  fung  Hofannahs  to  the  bi/liop,   fimilar 

*  Bingham,  Ecc.  Antlq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  4. 
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to  the  condudt  of  the  multitude  towards  our  Lord 
on  his  entrance  into  Jerufalem  *. 

The  hturgies  which  vvere  adopted  in  the  different 
churches  were  far  from  being  compofed  in  the 
fanr.e  form.  Provided  the  fundamental  doftrines 
of  religion  were  the  fame,  it  was  conceived  of  fmall 
importance  in  what  manner  the  ritual  was  obferved. 
They  difTered  therefore  materially  in  different 
churches,  according  to  the  circumftanccsor  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  members.  The  fame  licence  which 
was  given  to  the  liturgies,  was  accorded  to  the 
creeds  -j^,  which,  though  they  agreed  in  doc- 
trine, differed  materially  in  their  conllrudion. 
The  pomp  of  worfhip  was  greatly  augmented  in 
feveral  churches,  by  an  alteration  which  took 
place  in  the  finging,  particularly  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  where  the  vocal  performers  were  feparated 
into  two  divifions,  and  fung  the  Pfalms  of  David 
alternately.  Conftantine  commanded  the  firft  day 
of  the  week  to  be  celebrated  with  peculiar  folem- 
nity ;  and,  in  time,  this  praftice  extended  over 
the  whole  Chriftian  world. 

The  Agapa^,  which  for  the  three  firft  centuries 
were  obferved  in  the  Church,  owing  to  fome  abufes 
which  had  infinuated  themfelves  into  their  cele- 
bration, began  to  be  difeftecmed,  and  in  time 
gradually  declined.  There  were,  however,  vari- 
ous other  obfervances  to  compenfate,  as  far  as  ex- 

*  HIeron.  in  MaU.  xxi.  torn.  ix.  p.  6:« 
f  Bingham,  xi.  6. 
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ternal  rites  could  compcnfate,  for  their  lofs.  In 
this  century  many  new  feftivals  were  inllituted  in 
honour  of  the  martyrs,  and  particular  refpeft  was 
paid  to  the  places  where  they  fuffered,  or  where 
their  remains  were  interred. 

As  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper  were  very 
commonly  fuppofcd  to  impart  fome  fpiritual 
grace,  the  former  of  thefe  rites  was  frequently  de- 
ferred till  the  evening  of  life,  and  even  till  the 
hour  of  death*,  that  the  beUever  might  leave  the 
world  with  the  greater  certainty  of  his  fins  being 
forgiven,  and  before  any  new  guilt  had  been  con- 
traded.  Baptifm  at  this  period  was  ufually  ac- 
companied by  the  fign  of  the  crofs  -f.  Many 
were  fo  defirous  of  receiving  this  initiatory  rite  in 
the  fame  place  with  Chrift,  that  they  delayed  bap- 
tifm till  they  could  travel   into  Judea.     The  em- 

*  There  were  feme  examples  in  Africa  of  priefts  baptizing  the 
dead,  and  offering  them  the  holy  fucrument ;  but  this  practice 
was  always  cenfured.     See  the  Codex  Can.  Eccl.  Afric.  c.  l8. 

f  The  cuftom  of  iifing  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  is  fuppofcd  by 
many  to  have  originated  in  its  having  been  a  private  mark  of 
diftinftion,  during  the  feafons  of  perfecution,  between  the  Chrif- 
tians  and  Heathens ;  or,  in  peaceable  times,  to  evince  to  the 
Pagans  their  not  being  afhamed  of  the  circumftance  with  which 
they  were  continually  reproacheil,  that  of  the  crucifixion  of  their 
Matter.  The  Montanilts  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment 
to  this  ceremony.  Tertullian,  a  zealous  member  of  that  fe(3, 
fays,  That  in  the  commeacement  of  any  bufinefs,  going  out, 
coming  in,  drcffing,  vvaftiing,  eating,  lighting  candles,  going  to 
bed,  or  whatever  they  did,  they  figned  their -foreheads  with  the 
iSgn  of  the  crofs, 

peror 
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peror  Conftantine  was  amongft  the  number  of 
thofe  who  favoured  this  fpecies  of  popular  fuper- 
ftition,  and  earneftly  defired  to  receive  the  baptifmal 
rite  in  the  waters  of  Jordan. 

Amongfl-  the  powers  which  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury were  granted  to  the  bifhops,  they  appear  to 
have  been  invefted  with  authority  fufficient  to  ap- 
point fafts  in  their  own  churches  *.  The  abfti- 
nence  upon  thefe  occafions,  though  ftridlly  ob- 
ferved  by  great  numbers,  was  yet  by  feveral  com- 
muted for  by  refraining  from  animal  food  and  the 
juice  of  the  grape  ;  fo  that  in  faft,  though  the  no- 
minal fafts  were,  in  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
aufterities,  confiderably  multiplied,  abftinence  was 
lefs  obferved  by  many  than  when  they  were  lefs 
frequent.  The  ufe  of  penance  ftlU  continued, 
but  the  offending  clergy  were  exempted  from 
public  humiliation,  and  filendy  depoied  from 
their  ccclefiaftical  offices.  After  the  Decian  per- 
fecution,  it  was  ordained,  that  penitents  fhould 
make  their  confefTion  in  private,  to  a  particular 
prieft  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  that  thofe 
parts  of  their  mifconduft  which  were  unfit  for  the 
public  ear  fliould  be  fupprefTed.  This  cuflom.  con- 
tinued in  pradlice  till  nearly  the  clofe  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  an  unhappy  accident,  which  arofe  in  the 
Conftantinopolitan  Church,  occafioned  the  abolition 
of  this  order.  An  offending  female,  during  the 
appointed   time   in  which  flje  remained   in   the 

*  Bingham,  xl.  C, 
z  church. 
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church,  to  wipe  off  by  fading  and  prayer  her 
former  offences,  had  been  feduced,  by  one  of  the 
-deacons,  to  contrad:  frcQi  guilr.  From  this  pe- 
riod, all  confeffion,  whether  public  or  private,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dit^:ontinued  by  the  Greek. 
Church  ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that,  from  this  period, 
the  Greeks  make  their  confeffions  only  to  God  *. 

The  controverfy  concerning  the  celebraiion  of 
Eafter,  v^'hich  \iiiS.  perplexed  and  divided  the 
Church  during  the  preceding  century,  was -de- 
cided by  the  council  of  Nice,  in  favour  of  the  weft- 
ern  churches  j  and  all  Chriftians  were  commanci- 
ed  to  commemorate  this  fedival  on  the  firft  Sunday 
which  followed  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  firll 
moon,  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The  emperor 
Conftantine  watched  in  common  with  the  other 
Chriftians  on  tiie  vigil  of  this  folcmn  feafon; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  lights  which  had  been 
formerly  kindled  on  this  occafionj  commanded 
not  only  the  whole  church,  but  alfo  the  whole  city 
to  be  illuminated;  which,  in  confequence  of  this 
requeft,  exhibited  on  that  evening  a  fcene  of  un- 
common fpiendour^  This  feafon  was  obferved  by 
the  generality  of  Chriftians  with  peculiar  reverence 
and  marked  attention,  Vaientmian,  in  the  year 
367,  releafed  fromprifon,  on  the  occafion  of  this 
feftival,  all  fuch  as  were  not  jiotorious  delinquents  ; 
and  eflablifhed  a  cuftom  which  was  imitated  by 

*  Prieilley's  Corruptions,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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fucceeding  emperors.  Private  pcrfons  alfo  em- 
braced the  occafion  which  this  Tea  Ton  afforded  to 
evince  their  btreficence  and  charity,  particularly 
by  granting  man.irrijjion  to  Jlaves^  as  a  proper  ex- 
preffion  of  that  mercy  commemorated  by  this  i*t{~ 
rival,  which  brought  freedom  to  the  captive,  and 
happinefs  to  all  mankind  *. 

*  B,ingham,  lib.  >:x.  c,  5. 
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OF  THE  SECTS  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  THj:  FOURTH 

CENTURY, 

Jbufe  of  MyjiiciJm-^EitJicth'iam  and  Mejfalians — Donatljis 
'^Difputes  concerning  the  Succejfion  to  the  See  of  Carthage 
"^Donatus-^Violcnce  of  the  Parties — Rogations — /frius — 
Principles  of  the  Arians — Arius  condemned  and  ex- 
iled— Council  of  Nice — Arianijm  condemned  there — Arius 
recalled  from  Banijliment  by  Conjiantine — Death  of  Arius 
•^-—Arianifm  prote£led  by  Canflantius—Semi-Arians — Eu- 
nomians — Contefls  between  the  different  Branches  of  Arians 
—Semi-Arians  divided — Ii<(acedonians-—Melet'ians — Pho" 
tinus  —r  ApoUinarians—  Prifcillianifls — Antidicomarfinites 
—-Collyridians — Luciferians — 'Audeus — /EtiuSj  i^c, 

TH  E  doctrines  of  the  my  flics,  who  afTlmied  a 
degree  of  fimdity  and  perfe<5tion  unknown 
to  vulgar  minds,  and  affefted  to  elevate  the  foul 
by  rejeding  the  gratifications  of  fenfe,  were 
adopted  by  the  moil:  copfiderable  part  of  the 
Chriftian  world,  as  the  di(5lates  of  pure  religion, 
imbibed  from  the  fountain  of  truth.  Amongft 
thofe  who  carried  thefe  dodrines  to  the  greateft  ex- 
cefs,  the  fefts  of  the  Euftathians  and  MefTalians 
were, peculiarly  diftinguifhed,  The  followers  of 
Euftathlus  contended  ftrongly  for  the  exercife  of 
the  greateft  aufterities,  and  not  only  prohibited  the 

O  2,  enjoyments 
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enjoyments  of  wine,  fleih,  and  a  connubial  (late  4 
but  prefcribed  immediate  divorce  to  all  who  had 
already  entered  into  a  married  life.  This  fanati- 
cifm  was,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mefla- 
lians,  who . profelTcd  to  believe  that  the  foul,  by 
fpiritual  exercifes,  v^^as  enabled  to  expel  the  da-*mon 
by  which  they  conceived  it  to  be  inhabited,  and 
might  then  be  perfedlly  uniied  with  the  Divine 
ElTence  *.  The  Meflalians  affefted  an  air  of  un- 
common devotion ;  and  maintained  their  ground 
in  the  Eaflern  empire  during  a  confiderable  time, 
in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  pro- 
fcriptions  of  the  emperor, 

Amongft  the  contefts  which  diflurbed  the  peace 
of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  century,  the  fchifm  of 
the  Donatifts  demands,  if  not  the  principal,  at  leait 
a  dillinguiflied  place.  The  doctrines  of  this  body 
were,  however,  ftriftly  conformable  to  thofeof  th-s 
Church  from  which  they  feparated.  Caecilianus, 
the  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  had,  on  the  demife 
of  the  bifhop,  been  confecrated  to  the  vacant  fee 
by  fome  of  the  African  bifnops,  without  waiting 
for  she  aflent  of  the  bilhops  or  Numidici.  Thefe 
offended  prelates  cited  Cacilianus  to  account  to 
them  for  this  omifTion;   and  on  his  refvfal  to   fub- 

■^  It  is  more  than  once  nercfiaiy  to  cautifin  ^hc  rp?c'er,  ♦■(> 
receive  all  thtfe  accounts  of  the  kftanes  with  ^reat  a.'iow- 
ance.  — In  all  probability  many  parts  of  their  creed  bordered 
upon  abfurdity  ;  but  as  we  have  our  accounts  only  from  their 
advcrfaries,  candour  rnuft  induce  us  to  bdievc  them  cxaggera- 
ted, 

mit 
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mit  to  their  authority,  a  council  was  convened, 
Confifling  of  feventy  bilhops,  in  which  the  refrac- 
tory C^ecilianus  was  depofed,  and  his  , deacon, 
MajorinuSj  declared  his  fucceflbr^  This  fentence, 
which  divided  into  fadions.the  Carthaginian  church, 
and  in  fad  gave  it  two  bifhops  at  the  fame  crifis, 
was  occafioned  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  independent 
of  the  irregularity  attending  the  confecration  of 
CiEcilianus.  There  were  feveral  competitors  for 
the  vacant  fee,  who  eagerly  feized  the  opportunity 
of  removing  their  fortunate  rival;  and  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Lucilla,  a  rich  and  fuperftitious  female, 
was  exerted  againft  Cascilianus,  who  had  repri- 
manded her  for  her  folly.  Nor  was  this  all.  Felix 
of  Aptungus,  the  principal  bifliop  who  had  affifted 
at  his  confecration,  was  accufed  of  being  a  traditor, 
or  one,  who,  during  the  Diocletian  perfecution,  had 
delivered  up  the  facred  books  to  be  burned  ;  and 
who  therefore  was  fuppofed  not  competent  to  im- 
part the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  To  thefe  it  was 
added,  that  Ciccilianus  himfelf  had,  during  the 
perfecution,  behaved  towards  the  Chrillians  with 
inhumanity.  Conftantine  appointed  this  contro- 
verfy  to  be  examined  by  the  bi(hop  of  Rome,  af- 
filed by  three  others ;  and  the  refult  of  their  de- 
liberations was  favourable  to  Cscilianus.  Felix 
of  Aptuiigus  was  not  lefs  fortunate ;  his  caufe  was 
examined  by  the  proconful  of  Africa,  and  by  his 
deciiion  he  was  abfolved. 

But  the  reftoration  of  che  degraded  bilhop  was 
C)  3  not 
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not  calculated  to  fatisfy  the  minds  of  his  adverfa- 
ries ;  who  headed  by  Donatusi  an  African  bifhop, 
fomented   freOi  difcontents,   and  occafioned   the 
emperor  to   convene  a  council  at  Aries*,  where 
they  were  again  condemned.     Their  diffatisfadion 
ftill  continued  j  and  two   years  afterwards,  Con- 
ilantine,  to  whom  the  diffdrent  parties  had  con- 
fented   to  refer   their  caufe,  approved   the   cori- 
fecration  of   C^cilianus.      The   refentment   and 
contumely  with  which  the  Donatifts  received  this 
decifion,  added  to  their  former  behaviour,  fo  much 
exafperated   the  erhperor,  that  he  deprived    them 
of  their   churches,    banifhed     the    feditious    bi- 
Ihops,  and  eVen  condemned  to  death  fomeof  the 
party.     This  violent,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  re- 
fentment was   not   calculated   to   produce  peace. 
The  Donatifts  afl'erted,  that  the  apoftolical  fuccef- 
fion   had  been  interrupted ;  that  the  whole  eccle- 
fiaft:ical  body  in    Europe  and  Afia  was  infedled 
with  guilt  and  fchifm,  fmce   they  held  commu- 
nion with  the  depraved  African  Church  -,    that  the 
prefervation    of  the   Catholic  Church    was   con- 
fined to  thofe  African  believers,  who  had  preferved 
their  faith   and   difcipline  inviolate;  and  that  all 
communion    with    other   churches   ought    to   be 
avoided,  left:  they  fliould  be  contaminated  by  their 
impurity.     This  rigid  theory  was  accompanied  by 
conduft  equally   auftere.      Every   profelyte   was 

*  At  this  council  200  bifliops  attended,  aod  amongft  the  reft 
Rellitutus  bifhop  of  London.    Pricftley'sChriftian  Church. 

care- 
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carefully  re-baptized  and  re-ordained.  All  who  had 
communicated  with  other  churches,  were  obliged 
to  perform  public  penance    previous  to  their  ad- 
miffion  into  this  immaculate  Church.     But  it  was 
not   with  the  pen  and    the  tongue   only  that  the 
caufe  of  Donatifm  was  fupported.     The  Circum- 
celiians,  a  body  of  fivage  and  fanatical  perfons, 
exafperated  by  the  fevere  execution  of  the  laws  of 
Conftantine  againft  the  Donatifts,  coUeded  in  for- 
midable bodies,  affumed  the  titles  of  captains  and 
faints,  and  rulhed  out  as  avengers  of  thofe   who 
had  been  the  vidims  of  the  law,  fpreading  terror 
and   confternation    throughout   the  African   pro- 
vinces.     Animated  by  implacable  hatred  againft 
the  oppofite  party,  and  a  fanatical  defire  for  ob- 
taining the  honour  of    martyrdom,  they  fought 
death  with  avidity,  and  even  folicited  their  ene- 
mies to  inflid  upon  them  thofe  temporal  mifei-ies 
which  (hould    introduce  them  to  eternal    glory. 
Conflantine.hoping  that  time  might  be  more  condu- 
cive than  force  to  calm  thefe  difturbances, abrogated 
the  laws  againft  the  Donatifts ;  and  his  fon  Conftans 
laboured  earneftly   to   heal  the   divifions  of  the 
African  Church.     But  thefe  efforts  were  in  vain; 
Donatus  the   Great  (who   had   fucceeded   Majo- 
rinus,  and  from  whom  the  party  derived  its  name), 
with  the   other  factious  prelates,  oppofed  every 
attempt  tow^ards    a   reconciliation.      The   whole 
party  rofe  in  arms,  and  were  defeated  by  the  im- 
perial army  :   numbers  fied,  a   confiderable  part 
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were  fent  into  banifhment,  and  many  were  punifhed 
with  extreme  fcverity.  The  Donatifts  divided  into 
many  feds,  amongft  whom  the  Rogatians  con- 
tended, that  the  Church-  of  Chrift  exifted  only  in 
their  community. 

The  fchifm  of  the  Donatifts  was  an   impetuous 
torrent,  which  intindated   and  defolated  the  adja- 
cent country  ;  but  its   limits  were  prefcribcd,  and 
its   milchief  con-fined    to   the   African   provinces. 
The  Trinitarian  controTcrfy  was  a  deluge  which 
overflowed  the  whole  Chriilian  world.     Arius,  a 
prefbyter  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria^  acute,  elo- 
quent, and  fubrj^le,  contended,  in  oppcfition  to  his 
bifliop  Alexander,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  prefbyters, 
**  that  the  Son   v/as   effentially  diflind  from  the 
Father :    that  he    was   a   dependent,  fpontaneous 
production,    created     hj  the   will  of  the  Father 
out  of  nothing  ;  that  he  had  been  begotten   be- 
fore all  worlds;   but   that  there  had    been-  a   time 
when  he  was  not:  that  the  Father  had  impreffed 
upon  him  the  efblgence  o-f  his  glory,   and    tranf- 
fufed   into  him  his  ample  f[Mrit :    that   he  was  the 
framer  of  the  world,  and  governed  the  univerfe,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch*." 

As 

*  Dr.  PrrcRIey's  hiflory  of  fhf  origiitof  this  controverfy  is  as 
follows:  "  Arius,  a  prclbyter  of  the  church  o-f  Alexandriay 
who  excelled  in  legic  (a  fcitnce  which  was  much  cultivated  by 
the  learned  of  that  age),  having  advanced  an  opinion  concerning 
the  perfon  of  Chrift,  which  occafio  tied  feme  difpute"  among  the- 
Clergy,  Alexander,  the  billiop,  at  firft  neglefted  it  ;  but,  at  the 
psrfuafion  of  his  fjicr.ds;  i>c  ;>t  length  gave  both  parties  a  hearing, 

aud 
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As  every  innovation  will  find  fome  favourers,  ef* 
pecially  if  fupported  by  ingenuit)'-,  the  party  of 
Arius  Toon  became  very  confiderable,  and  was 
countenanced  by  two  bifliops,  and  by  nutnbers 
diflinguiflied  both  by  rankand abilities.  Alexander, 
together  with  the  inferior  minifters  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Church,  exhorted  the  apoflate  prefbyter 
to  renounce  his  errors,  aijd  return  to  their  commu- 
nion  ;  bnt  finding  this  meifevf^ual,  the  zealous 
prelate  afTembled  a  courxil  of  his  brethren,  com- 
pofed  of  an  hundred  bilhops,  who,  after  hearing 
Arius  perlift  in  his  opinions,  publicly  condemned 
them.  Not  difcouraged,  however,  by  this  adl  oF 
authority,  Arius  retired  into  Paleftine,  where  he 
wss  received  into  communion,  and  made  confider- 
able accedions  to  his  caufe,  notwithftanding  the 
excommunications  which_  were  fulminated  by 
Alexander  r.gainfi;  both  him  and  his  fchifmatic 
followers  *. 

Thefe 

and  though  towards  the  beginning  of  the  conference  he  did  not 
feem  to  favour  one  party  more  than  the  other,  at  length  he  took 
part  agaliiil:  Arius.     This  is  the  account  of  Sozomen.** 

"  But  Socrates  fays,  that  as  Alexander  was  difcourfmg  in  aa 
oftentatious  manner  (^AoWol-^o.)  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  trinity,  in 
■the  prefence  of  his  prefbyters,  and  (ufmg  philofophical  languao-e) 
faid  that  there  was  an  unity  in  the  trinity  (  6>  tj»«o'»  ^/mx^x  u^ai,  ), 
Alius,  one  of  his  prefcyters,  replied  that  fuch  language  favoured 
©f  Sabellianifm.  In  the  courfe  of  the  debate  Arius  likewife 
faid,  that  if  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  there  rauft  have  been  a 
beginning  of  the  Son's  exiilence,  and  confequently  a  time  when  he 
was  not."     Prieftley's  Hift.  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  24, 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  in  all  refpefts  the  faith  of  Alex- 
ander 
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Thefe  difputes,  in  vvhicli  many  wife  and  good 
men  were  engaged  on  both  fides,  and  in  which 
the  angry  combatants  affailed  each  other  with  the 
iitmofl:  opprobrium  and  contumely,  attraded  the 
attention  of  Conftantine,  who,  in  order  to  quiet  a 
difturbance  fo  difgraceful  to  the  Church,  wrote 
both  to  the  bifliop  and  the  prefbyter,  reprimand- 
ing them  for  their  int^perance,  and  exhorting 
them  to  peace.  But  the  words  of  the  emperor 
were  not  fufHciently  powerful  to  extinguifli  a  flame 
which  had  been  too  long  permitted,  and  which, 
at  that  period,  raged  with  the  utmoft  violence.  In 
the  year  325,  therefore,  he  convened  the  celebrated 
council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  of  which  an  ample  ac- 
count has  already  been  given.  Before  this  council 
Arius  appeared,  declared  his  opinions,  and,  with 
his  friends  the  bifliops  of  Ptolemais  and  Marmo- 
rica,  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  the  Nicene  faith, 

ander  himfelf  reached  the  Ilandard  of  orthodoxy.  His  opinions 
indeed  feeni  to  have  been  not  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Semi-Arians.  But  a  charge  of  a  ftill  heavier  nature  has  been 
exhibited  againfl  this  prelate,  by  Philoftorgius — that  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  bifhopric  to  Arius,  who,  when  he  might  himfelf 
have  obtained  the  fee,  declined  the  honour,  and  preferred  Alex- 
ander. Were  this  charge  fubllantiatcd,  however  we  might  be 
inclined  to  think  the  good  bifhop's  zeal  was  according  to  know- 
ledge, we  fiiould  ilill  not  conceive  it  according  to  gratitude.  But 
we  muft  remember,  that  though  this  tale  was  related  at  a  time 
when  the  event  was  recent,  and  by  one  who  openly  blames 
Arius  where  he  conceived  him  wrong,  .yet  it  was  written  by  a 
profcfied  Arian,  and  as  fuch,  an  enemy  to  Alexander. 

was 
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xvas    condemned.      The   apoflate   prelbyter  was 
banilhed  ;    his   Writings  were  comcnitted  to  the 
flames,  and  capital  punifhments  were   denounced 
againfl  all  in    whofe   pofleflion   they   might    be 
found  *.     A  party  of  the  bifliops,  who  had  alTiftcd 
at  the  Nicene  council,  and  fubfcribed  to  its  creed, 
fecretly  favoured   the  caufe  of  Arius ;  and  Eufe- 
bius,    bidiop  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis,    bi- 
{hop  of   Nice,  afforded    protedion   to    the  per- 
fecuted  Arians,    for  which  they   were    baniOied 
into  Gaul.     The  faith  of  Conftaniine  appears,  in 
this  inflance,  to  have  been  rather  uncertain  and 
wavering  ;    he  underftood  not  this  perplexed  con- 
troverfy,  and  a<fted,  at  different  times,  as  he  was 
influenced  by  the  ecclefiaftics  of  each  party,  who 
accufed  one  another  not  only  of  heterodoxy,  but 
of  difaffeclion  to  the  emperor.     One   of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ariu?,  who,  by  the  dying  words  of  his 
jRfter  Conftantia,  had  been  recommended  to  the 
emperor,  had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade  him  that  the 
lentence  of  Arius  was  unjufl.     The  emperor  on 
this,  after  an  exile  of  three  years,  recalled  the  pref- 
byter,  who  prefented  his  confefhon  of  faith  (which 
appeared  orthodox  to  Conftantine),  and  fought  to 
be  received  into  communion  in  the  Alexandrian 
Church,     Athanafius,  who  had  fucceeded   Alex- 
ander in  that  fee,  rejecled  his  application  ;  but  this 
reliftance  was  fo  little  agreeable  to  the  emperor, 
that  the  Arian  bifhops  eafily  procured  from  him  a 

*  Soc.  Hift.  1.  i.  c.  9- 
3  decree 
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decree  for  the  banifliment  of  the  Alexandrian 
bi(hop.  Arius  and  his  adherents  were  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  at  Jerufalem  5 
but  were  ftill  rejeded  by  that  of  Alexandria.  The 
emperor,  howeverj  fent  for  him  to  Conftantinople, 
and  ilTued  an  abfolute  command  for  his  admiffion 
into  the  Conftantinopolitan  Church.  This  ho- 
nour was  prevented  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
Arius,  which  his  enemies  afcribed  to  the  judg- 
ments of  God  againll  him  for  his  impieties :  his 
friends,  however,  had  but  too  much  reafon  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  had  fallen  the  miferable  vidim  of 
his  implacable  enemies* 

The  Arians  found  in  the  fucceflbr  of  Conftan- 
tine  a  prote6bor  and  a  friend.  Their  great  patron, 
the  biiliop  of  Nicomedia,  was  promoted  to  the 
Conftantinopolitan  fee ;  and  while  the  weftern  em- 
perors, fteadily  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith,  were 
advancing  its  progrefs'by  all  poffible  means,  Con- 
llantius  was  no  Icfs  zealous  in  his  oppofition  to  that, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  Arian  caufe.  During 
the  remainder  of  this  century,  except  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  the  Nicene  and  the  Arian  parties  were 
at  different  times  prote&ed  by  the  different  em- 
perors, and  the  fuccefsful  party  invariably  and 
brutally  triumphed  in  the  commilTion  of  every  a6fc 
of  unkindncfs  and  feverity  that  could  difturb  and 
diftrefs  their  adverlaries.  But  the  hatred  of  the 
Arians  was  not  confined  to  the  Confubftantialifts. 
They  divided   amongft  themfelves,  aiTid  regarded 

each 
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each  other  with  implacable  averfion.     The  Ho- 
jnoioufians*,  or  Semi-Arians,  declared   their  b»- 
^ief,  that  the  Son  zvas  of  afimilar  fubftance  with  the 
father.     The  Eunoniians,  who  were  the  difciples 
of  j^^tius  and    Eunomius,  the  latter   a  man  of  a 
reftlefs  and  afpiring  fpirit,  who  had  entered  into 
almoft  every  profefllon   of  life,  oppofed  their  opi- 
nion, and  contended  that  the  Son  was  wdike  or  un- 
equal to  the  Father.     The  Eunomians  wefe  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  Ancyra  ;   and  in  the  two 
councils  fummoned  by  Conftantius,  one  at  Seleu- 
cia  for  the  eaftern  Church,  the  other  at  Ariminum 
for    the  weftern.      The   Eunomians  were   over- 
powered at  Seleucia ;  and  the  aiTembly  at  Arimi- 
jium,  which  was  compofed  of  about  a  fourth  part 
Arians,  fubfcribed  to  a  creed,    which  contained 
little  more  than  the  vague  propofition,  that  the  Son 
of  God  was   not  a   creature  like  other   creatures. 
The  confeffion  of  Ariminum  was  fent  through  the 
empire,  and  all  the  bifhops  were  required  to  fub- 
fcribe   it.     But  none   were    allowed  to  maintain 
Arianifm,  by  afferting  that  the  Son  of  God  vvas  of 
a  nature  unlike  that  of  the  Father,  and  to  rank  him 
in   the  number  of  creatures.     Thefe  fubtle  and 
•almoft  imperceptible  diftinftions  divided  the  Arians 

*  The  Englifli  reader  muft  be  careful  to  make  a  diftinftlon 
between  this  word  and  Homcoufian,  whicli  was  the  appellation 
the  orthodox  alTumed.  Homoouiian  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  oi/.o<;  (homos)  alike,  and  is  expreffive  of  the  confubftan- 
tiality  ;  but  Homoioufian  comes  from  o^.o»oj  (homoios)  fimilar, 
and  is  ci^preffive  only  of  refemblance. 

into 
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into  a  confiderable  number  of  fe<fls,  who  mutually 
detefted  and  anathematized  each  other.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  this  century  the  Aric-^ns  and  Mace- 
donians; a  branch  from  the  fame  (lock,  were  com- 
pelled by  tl;ie  imperial  laws  to  have  po  bifnops. 
This  fedtj  hqweyer,  flouriflied  confiderably  for 
jnore  than  three  centuries,  and  was  not  at  length 
cruflied  without  violence  and  perfecution.  Its  te- 
nets were  received  by  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Burgundians,  and  long  continued  to  be  pro- 
feffed  by  thofe  barbarous  nations. 

The  Semi-Ariansj  as  may  be  conceived  froni 
their  name,  adopted  not  all  the  opinions  of  their 
Arian  brethren  ;  but  they  rejecfltd  the  doftrine 
of  confubftantialiry  v^ith  equal  zeal,  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  profeffed  to  believe  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Logos,  or  Word  (the  Son  of  God) ; 
but  many  utterly  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Like  the  Arians,  the  SemiAriaus  \vere 
divided  into  fects,  the  principa,l  of  vyhich  obtained 
the  name  of  Macedonians,  from  their  leader  Ma- 
cedonius ;  who,  while  he  denied  the  confubftan- 
tiality  of  the  Son,  afferted  his  likenefs  to  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  affirmed,  that  the  third  perfon  in  the 
Trinity  was  a  divine  energy  diffufed  throughout 
the  unlverfe,  and  not  a  diflinfl  perfon  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Many  of  the  Semi- 
Arians  gradually  united  themfelves  to  the  orthodox 
party,  from  whom  their  grounds  of  difference  were, 
in  fomc  inftances,  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  iigned 

the 
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the  Nicene  Gonfellion  of  faith.  On  the  promu}- 
gation  of  the  law  of  toleration  by  the  emperor  Gra- 
tjan,  many  of  the  Semi-Arians  again  feceded  from 
the  church;  bi^t  their  nurnbers  afterv/ards,  from  a 
variety  of  caqfes,  fenfibly  declined. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Mele-. 
tians  fhould  be  coniidered  asadifl:in(5l  fe(51:,  or  as  a 
fociety  of  Aiians.  The  fchifm  was  originally  pfo- 
duced  by  the  depofition  of  Meletius,  billiop  of 
Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  who  was  accufed  of  various 
offences,  and  particularly  of  facrificing  to  idols  in 
a  time  of  perfecution.  After  his  depofition  by  the 
council  of  Alexandria,  however,  Meletius  contir 
nued  to  affume  tb.e  titles,  and  exercife  the  functions 
of  his  office.  He  afterwards  united  with  Arius  ; 
but  whether  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  council 
pf  Nice,  or  not,  is  not  afcertainsd.  At  this  coun- 
cil the  affair  of  Meletius  was  compromifed,  appa- 
rently to  his  fatisfa<5tion  ;  for  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  title  of  bifliop,  without  the  fundlions.  The 
fefi:  however  continued  till  the  fifth  century,  and 
pjrofefled  the  do6lrines  of  Arius. 

Arianifm,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  all 
ranks  of  the  people  during  the  whole  of  this  cen- 
tury, did  notfo  entirely  engrofs  them  as  to  prevent 
the  propagaticn  and  reception  of  other  opinions, 
which  differed  from  thofe  of  the  orthodox  creed. 
Photinus^  bifliop  of  Sirmium,  affertcd,  that  Jefus 
Phrift  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  Vir- 
gin 
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gin  Mary,  and  endued  with  a  divine  emanation, 
or  heavenly  ray,  which  he  called  the  Word  \  and 
that,  on  account  of  this  union  between  the  divine 
word  and  his  human  nature,  Jefus  was  ftyled  the 
Son  of  God,  and  even  God  himfelf.  He  denied 
,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  diilinft  perfon,  and 
affirmed  that  he  was  a  celeftiai  virtue,  proceeding 
from  the  Deity.  This  prelate  was  the  difciple  and 
friend  of  Marcellus,  the  biQiop  of  Ancyra,  who 
had  been  charged  with  adopting  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellianifm,  or  an  attempt  to  confound  the  do6lrine 
of  three  perfons  in  the  Godhead.  Photinus  occa- 
iioned  his  friendly  tutor  additional  cenfure,  whofc 
irnpieties,  according  to  the  charitable  fpirit  of  the 
times,  were  confiderably  augmented,  by  his  refufal 
to  condemn  the  errors  of  Photinus,  Private  friend- 
(hip,  chriftian  charity,  or  the  knowledge  that  others 
were  ready  to  involve  hjm  in  evils  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  threatened  and  furrounded  his  pupil,  were 
conceived  reafons  too  weak  to  deter  him  from  an 
endeavour  to  punifh  the  errors  of  his  friend.  The 
efforts  ot  repeated  councils,  and  the  cffeds  of  re- 
peated banifliments,  were,  for  a  long  time,  infuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  the  errors  of  this  fectary  ;  who, 
though  excommunicated  by  the  Church,  defended 
himfelf  during  {it'i^Vi.  years  by  the  affiflance  ot  the 
people  ;  but  at  kngth  died  in  exile. 

The   Apollinarians  alferted,  after  Apollinaris, 
bifliop  of  Laodicea,  that  the  Divinity,  joined  to  the 
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flerti,  performed  the  offices  of  an  intelligent  foul  in 
-Jefus  Chrift,  and  received  the:  impreffion  which 
the  foul  of  man  receives.  Many  of  the  followers 
of  Apollinaris  refined  upon  this,  and  affirmed, 
that  one  nature  only  exifted  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
that  the  flelh  was  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  di- 
vinity. Others  affirmed,  that  Jefus  Chrift  had 
taken  his  body  from  heaven,  and  that  it  was  im- 
paffiveand  immortal ;  and  his  birth,  pafTion,  death, 
burial,  and  refurreftion,  only  illufive  appear- 
ances. The  Council  of  Conftantinople  con- 
demned thefe  opinions,  and  many  by  whom  they 
were  profefled  were  reunited  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church. 

The  Prifcillianifts  derived  their  denomination 
from  Prifcillian,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
Spain,  who  was  afterwards  bifliop  of  Abila.  A 
confiderable  mixture  of  Gnofticifm  and  Unitarian- 
ifm  appears  to  have  been  united  in  this  fe<5t,  Vv'ith 
the  tenets  of  both  which,  however,  they  were  but 
imperfectly  acquainted.  They  thought  that  the 
Pevil  was  not  made  by  God,  but  arofe  from  chaos 
Und  darknefs  *  ;  faid  that  the  bodies  of  men  were 
made  by  the  Devil  j  condemned  marriage,  and  de- 
nied the  refurre«5lion  of  the  body ;  aflerted  that 
the  foul  was  of  a  divine  fubftance,  which  having 
offended  in  heaven,  was  fent  into  the  body  as  a 
place  of  punifliment;   that  men  are  fubjevft  to  nc- 

*  Leo,  Opera,  p.  167, 

Vol.  I.  P  cciTity, 
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ceffity,  to  fio,  and  to  the  power  of  the  ftars ;  and 
our  bodies  compounded  according  to  the  order  of 
the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac*.  They  agreed 
that  the  Son  is  iqferjor  to  the  Father,  and  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not  -j-.  The 
rule  of  manners  prefcribed  by  this  fed;  was  re- 
markably auftere.  Prifcillian,  their  leader,  was 
accufed  by  the  other  Spanifh  bifliops,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  increafe  of  his  followers ;  and  he  was 
banifhed  by  the  emperor  Gratian  from  Spain. 
Hp  was  again,  however,  permitted  to  return;  but 
was  once  more  accufed  by  his  implacable  enernies, 
and  put  to  death  at  Treves,  in  the  year  384,  by 
the  perfidious  Maximus,  at  the  inftigation  of  Itha- 
cius,  bifhop  of  SolTuba  5  who,  whatever  might  be 
the  profeffed  purity  of  his  fliith,  was  deficient  in 
every  amiable  quality  of  the  human  lieart.  The 
opinions  of  the  Prilcillianifts  did  Bot  end  with  the 
death  of  their  erroneous  and  unfortunate  leader,  but 
extended  their  influence,  and  continued  during  fe- 
veral  fucceeding  centuries  t« 

The  recorder  of  folly,  if  he  be  pofTefTed  of  hu- 
manity, can  find  little  enjoym.ent  in  his  taik,  and 
it  is  equally  unneceflary  and  unpleafant  to  dwell 
upon  the  opinions  and  condu*^!  of  thofe  fefls  who 
differed  froni  the  Church  only  in  one  or  two  points 
of  perhaps  little  importance,  or  whofe  errors  were 


*  Aug.  dc  Hxref.  cap.  70. 
-f-  Lto,  Opera,  c.  i.  ii.  p.  16S. 
\  Sandjuj,  Hirt.  p.  T27. 
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received  by  few,  and  foon  terminated.  Amongfl; 
thefe  fmaller  feds  were  the  Antidicomaranites,  who 
contended,  that  after  the  birth  of  Chrift  the  Virgin 
Mary  did  not  continue  in  her  immaculate  flate,  but 
aflbciated  with  her  hufband  Jofeph ;  and  the  Col- 
lyridians,  who,  falling  into  the  oppofite  extreme, 
fuperftitioully  worihipped  the  Virgin,  and  made 
an  offering  to  her,  upon  certain  appointed  days,  of 
a  particular  kind  of  bread.  Thefe  errors  we.rc 
confined  to  a  few  ;  thofe  of  Lucifer,  bifhop  of 
Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  were  rather  more  diffufed. 
This  prelate  had  been  a  zealous  oppofer  of  Arian- 
ifm  ;  he  had  feparated  himfelf  not  only  from  com- 
munion with  all  of  that  fed,  but  even  from  all 
who  acknowledged  as  bidiops  thofe  who  had  figned 
the  Ariminum  confcffion  of  faith,  and  had  written 
againft  the  Arians  with  great  vehemence  ;  but  the 
purity  of  his  own  faith  did  not  continue  uncorrupt- 
cd,and  he  is  accufed  of  afferting,  that  the  foul  was 
transfufed  from  the  parents  to  the  children,  and 
that  it  was  of  a  fleflily  fubflance. 

Amidft  the  tideoffuperftition  which  had  almofl: 
overflowed  the  Church,  many  lamented  its  devaf- 
tations,  and  fome  were  fo  confident  as  to  attempt 
to  flop  the  torrent  j  but  their  courage  was  not  re- 
warded either  with  applaufe  or  fuccefs ;  and,  in- 
dependent  of  the  dodrinal  errors  into  which  they 
fell,  they  were,  on  account  of  their  oppofition  to 
the  corrupt  and  prevailing  opinions  of  the  age, 
loaded  with  calumny  an(^  regarded  v/ith  abhor- 
?  2  rence» 
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rence.  One  of  the  principal  of  thefe  hardy  cham- 
pions for  the  truth  was  Audeus,  a  Syrian,  of  un- 
COT.aion  virtue,  vvhofe  zeal  againft  the  profligacy 
of  the  clergy  procured  his  excommunication  from 
the  Church.  Unmoved  by  the  cenfures  which  he 
had  incurred,  Audeus  aflbciated  himfelf  with  a 
fociety  of  Chi  iftians,  who  were  diftinguifhed  not 
only  by  their  abhorrence  of  clerical  depravity,  but 
by  their  attachment  to  the  JewiQi  time  of  celebrat- 
ing Eafter  ;  and  their  belief  that  the  refemblance 
between  God  and  man  confided  in  the  body, 
whence  they  have  been  charged  with  believing 
that  the  Supreme  Being  was  corporeal.  |^e  was 
banifhed  by  the  Emperor  into  Scythia,  where  he 
continued  to  make  feveral  converts,  and  eflablifhed 
feveral  nionafteries.  His  zeal  againft  fuperftition 
and  depravity  was  feconded  by  ^tius,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Semi-Arians;  and  Jovinian,  an  It;^- 
lian  rnonk.  The  principal  point  on  which  JBtius 
and  his  adherents  differed  from  the  other  Semi- 
Arians,  appears  to  have  been  their  belief  that  there 
was  no  diftindlion  founded  in  Scripture  between  a 
prcflpyter  and  a  bilhop.  He  earneftly  condemned 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  feveral  other  rites,  and 
attempied  to  reftore  the  difcipline  of  the  Church 
to  its  primitive  fmiplicity  and  excellence.  Jovi- 
nian, though  himJelf  a  monk,  and  continuing  in  a 
flate  of  Cvlibacy,  took  the  utrnoft  pains  to  expofe 
the  peculiar  doftrines  of  monachifm,  though,  un- 
Uke  Uie  oiher  reformers  of  this  time,  he  continued 
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in  the  orthodox  faith*  His  do6trines  were  fo  ob- 
noxious to  the  clergy,  that  he  was  excommunicated 
by  Siricius,  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  was  con* 
derancd  by  the  emperor  Honorius  to  be  whipped, 
and  baniflied  to  the  fmall  and  obfcurc  illand  of 
Boa,  in  Illyricum, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MEN  IN  THE 
FOURTH  CENT0RY. 

Conjlant'ine  not  eminent  as  a  Patron  of  Literature — Eujeb'rus 
— Pamphilus'—Jthanajius — Baftl — Gregory  Nazianzen-^ 
Gregory  of  Nyjfa — Jmhrofcy  Bljkop  of  Milan — LaSiantitts 
— Jerome — Rufinus — St.  AugujUne — Ckryfnflcm — Mar- 
alius  — Eufiathius  — Fi^orinus  — Hilary — Jpollinaris — 
Ephraim  of  Edeffa — Dldymus — Dtodorus  of  Tarfus-^ 
Epiphanius — Cyril^  Bijhop  ofjerufalem. 

TTTERE  we  to  eftimate  the  learning  and  abi- 
'  ^  lities  of  the  writers  of  this  century  by  their 
numbers  or  their  zeal,  our  admiration  of  their  talents 
would  not  be  confined  within  ordinary  limits.  But 
inteftine  commotions  and  religious  controvcrfies 
are  circumftances  not  extremely  favourable  to  the 
moft  admired  bloffoms  of  literature,  which  expand 
in  the  gay  funfliine  of  tranquillity,  but  clofe  and 
fold  their  leaves  in  the  inclement  feafon  cf  turbu- 
lence and  diftradion.  The  firfl:  emperor  who 
profeflTed  Chriftianity  had  devoted  liitle  of  his  time 
to  literature ;  and  whatever  favours  he  might  be 
difpofed  to  beftow  upon  monks  and  ecclefiaftics, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  greatly  fignalized  him- 
felf  as  a  patron  of  learning.  A  defire  to  abolifli 
Paganifm,  which  was  fupported  by  the  wit  and  ta- 
lents of  feme  of  its  profeflbrs,  and  to  advance 

Chriftianity 
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Chriftianity  upon  its  ruins,  rather  than  a  love  of 
literature,  induced  the  Emperor  to  encourage  a 
tafte  for  (ludy,  and  to  ered  public  hbraries  *  for 
the  extenfion  of  knowledge.  But  when  honours 
and  preferments  were  not  annexed  to  excellence 
in  learning,  when  fcience  was  not  encouraged  ei- 
ther by  the  favour  of  the  prince,  or  the  approbation 
of  the  people,  and  confined  to  the  inveftigation  of 
obfcure  fcholaftic  theology,  we  canhot  be  furprifed 
to  find  a  rapid  decay  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  eminently  unlearned,  and  the 
cell  of  the  monk  a  fruitful  hot-bed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ignorance. 

Notwithftanding  this,  there  were,  amongft  the 
number  of  Chriftian  writers  in  the  fourth  century, 
fome  who  may  be  juftly  diftinguidied  for  their 
learning  and  elegance.  Eufebius,  bilhop  of  Cse* 
farea  in  Paleftine,  claims  a  diflinguiQied  rank  in 
the  catalogue,  both  on  account  of  his  abilities  and 
virtue.  He  was  a  native  of  Paleftine,  and  obtained 
his  bifhopric  in  the  year  314  ;    but  at  a  very  early 

*  Several  public  libraries  had  indeed  been  ere£led  before 
Chriftianity  was  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  the  empire.  Alexandetj 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  bu!lt  a  library  for  the  fervice  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  of  Sandla  Sophia  had  a  library,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  begun  by  Ccnftantinc,  and  augmented  by  Theodo- 
fuis  Junior,  and  which  contained  in  his  time  an  hundred  thoufand 
bsoks.  In  the  reigns  of  Bafillfcus  and  Zeno,  they  were  incre,afed 
to  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand,  when  they,  and  the  fabrio 
in  which  they  were  contained,  Vvere  deftroycd  by  the  firing  of 
the  city  iu  a  popular  tumult. 
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period  was  accufed  of  favouring  the  Arlans,  and  of 
continuing  attached  to  the  bidiops  of  that  fed  j 
and  feveral  of  his  expreffions  afford  fome  ground 
for  the  belief,  that  the  fufpicion  was  not  wholly 
unfounded.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
candour  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  rather 
than  any  defection  from  the  orthodox  faith,  might 
occafion  this  imputation.  In  the  council  of  Nice 
he  abandoned  the  Arian  party,  but  fupported  them 
in  their  endeavours  to  deprive  Athanalius  of  the 
Alexandrian  fee. 

He  compofed  an  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  from  the 
commencem.ent  of  the  Church  till  the  council  of 
Nice*;  a  chronicle  of  the  principal  events  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  twentieth  year 
of  Confiantine  ,  four  panegyrical  books  of  the  life 
of  that  emperor ;  the  F reparation  and  Demonfiration- 
of  the  Gofpel;  a  difcourfe  againft  the  philofopher 
Hierocles,  who  compared  Apollonius  to  Jefus 
Chrift ;  five  books  againft  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  > 
a  commentary  on  the  Pfalms ;  and  five  books  oi 
An  Apology  for  Origen,  which  he  wrote  conjointly 
with  his  friend  Pamphilus  the  Martyr,  from  his 
attachment  to  whom  he  received  his  name^  To 
thefe  he  added  a  fixth  book,  after  the  death  of  his 
friend,  and  compofed  many  treatifes  in  divinity 

*■  Once  for  all,  let  this  acknowledgment  fuffice  ;  that  the 
bafis  of  this  hiftory,  to  the  age  of  Conftantinc,  is  Eufcbius,  aflifted 
by  an  infpefticn  of  the  early  fathers,  and  the  remarks  of  modera 

wsitcrs. 
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and  criticifm.  The  amiablenefs  of  his  temper  is 
apparent  from  no  inftance  being  adduced,  by  his 
enemies,  of  his  having  ufed  any  means  of  depreff- 
irhg  others  with  the  Emperor,  or  of  acquiring  any 
advantages  for  himfelf.  A  fufpicion,  however,  of 
a  very  ferious  nature  has  attacked  the  eondud  of 
Eufebius,  while  under  the  apprehenfion  of  perfe- 
cution  ;  and  he  was  thought  to  have  purchafed  his 
retreat  from  the  confinement  of  a  prifon,  by  com- 
phaaccs  which  were  diflionourable,  if  not  bafe. 
The  inviolable  attachment  of  Eufebius  to  the  ami- 
able and  accomplifhed  Pamphilus,  prefbyter  ai 
C^farea,  does  honour  to  his  feelings  as  a  man^ 
He  affumed  his  name  *,  and  compofed  an  account 
of  his  life.  This  martyr  to  the  faith  ereded  a 
fchool  at  Csfarea;  and,  after  fuffering  much  dur- 
ing the  Diocletian  perfecution,  was  at  length  cru- 
elly put  to  death.  Few  of  his  writings  have  readi- 
ed pcfteri  ty. 

However  varying,  or  however  doubtful,  the  cha- 
ra<5ler  of  Eufebivis  may  appear  to  the  world,  that 
of  Athanafius  is  fixed,  decifive,  and  refolute.  A 
deacon  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Arian  difputes  he  joined  in  opi- 
nion with  his  bifliop,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
council  of  Nice.  On  the  demife  of  his  diocefan 
he  obtained  the  Alexandrian  fee,  but  he  enjoyed 
not  long  in  tranquillity  his  new  fituation  :  ortho- 
dox in  his  principles,  decided  in  his  opinions,  and 

*  Eufebius  Pamphilus, 
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refolute  in  maintaining  them,  it  is  not  furpriiing 
ihat  he  fliould  foon  become  an  objeft  of  deteftation 
to  the  Arian  party,  whom  he  vehemently  oppofed. 
A  charge  was  exhibited  againft  him  by  his  ene- 
mies, of  having  exaded  new  duties  from  the  peo- 
ple for  the  emolument  of  the  Church.  This  charge 
was  difmiffed  by  the  Emperor,  but  two  others  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  that  he  had  thrown  down  and  broken  a 
facred  chalice,  overthrown  the  facramental  ele- 
ments, deftroyed  the  church  of  Mareotis,  and  that 
he  had  added  murder  to  facrilege,  in  killing  Ar- 
fcnius,  billiop  of  Hypfelc.  To  the  firft  of  thefe 
acculations  he  replied,  by  proving,  that  neither 
church,  altar,  nor  chalice  exifted  in  the  place  where 
he  was  faid  to  have  deftroyed  them ;  and  effedu- 
ally  refuted  the  other,  by  producing  to  the  fight  of 
bis  accufers  the  fchifmatic  biQiop,  who  had  for  a 
lime-  thought  proper  to  retire.  The  Arian  party- 
had,  however,  previouily  determined  his  difgrace; 
and  in  the  council  of  Tyre  he  was  degraded,  de- 
pofed,  and  exiled.  In  vain  the  injured  prelate 
hsftily  removed  himfelf  to  Conftantinople,  and 
publicly  pleaded  his  caufe  at  the  footftool  of  his 
prince.  The  charge  of  having  threatened  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  corn  from  Alexandria  to 
Conftantinople  had  been  urged  againft  him  to  Con- 
ftantine;  who,  irritated  at  his  fuppofcd  contumacy, 
diftiiiffed  hitn  into  exile  to  Treves. 

The    acceffion  of   the    fons   of  Conftantine, 
which  produced  le£^ve  to  the  exiled  billiops  to  re- 
turn 
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turn  to  their  refpedive  fees,  feftored  Atbanafius, 
by  a  decree  of  the  younger  Conflantius,  who  con- 
tinued in  the  orthodox  faith,  to  Alexandria.     But 
the  cabal  and  faclion  under  Conflantius  again  de- 
pofed him,  ordained   Gregory  in  his  room,  and 
ordered  the  prefed  of  Egypt  to  confirm  the  new 
archbilhop  in  his  office ;   while  Athanafius  retired 
to  Rome.     In  a  council  of  fifty  billiops  of  Italy, 
the  innocence  of  the  depofed  billiop  was  unanL- 
mouily  declared  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
received  a  fummons  to  auend  at  Milan  the  empe- 
ror Conftans,  who   required  his  brother  to  call  a 
council  for  determining  the  cafe  of  Athanafius.   In 
this  council  held  at  Sardica,  after  a  feries  of  angry 
debates,  Athanafius  was  declared  innocent ;  and 
Gregory  very  opportunely  dying  juft  at  that  pe- 
riod, he  entered  into  the  peaceable  poffefiion  of 
his  fee.     Tranquillity  was  not,  however,  the  path 
in    which    Athanafius   was  deftined   to  proceed ; 
death  removed  his  princely  and  generous  protedlor 
Conflansj  and  Conflantius,  in  compliance  v/ith  the 
reiterated  perfuafions  of  thofe  v/ho  hated  the  zeal 
and  abilities  of  the  Alexandrian  bilKop,  iiTued  or- 
ders again  for  his  cxpuliion.     The  biQiops,  who 
in  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  had  oppofed 
the  degradation  of  Athanafius,  were  required  to 
fubfcribehis  fentence;  and  a  formulary  of  confent 
was  tranfmitted  to  the  abfent  bifhops,  who,  upon 
their  refufal  to  fubfcribe  it,  were  immediately  ba- 
.niflied  by  the  Emperor.     George,  of  Cappadocia, 

was 
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was  then  placed  on  the  epifcopal  throne ;   and  the 
exiled  archbilhop  was  aflaulted  at  midnight,  by 
the  troops  of  the  empire,  in  the  church  of  St.  Theo- 
nas,  while  he  was  performing  his  devotions.     He 
continued  his  employment  during  the  time  when 
ihe  doors   of  the  fan(5luary  were  aflailed;   and, 
when  they  were  at  length  burfl  open,  with  great 
intrepidity  refufed  to  confult  his  own  fafety,  till  he 
had  provided  for  that  of  his  congregation.     Six 
years  he  remained  concealed  among  the  monks  of 
the  deferts  of  Thebais,  notwithftanding  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  purfucrs,  and  the  force  of  the  moft  fe- 
vera  edids  againft  all  who  fhould  proted  or  con- 
ceal the  deferter.     The  acceflion  of  Julian,  who 
granted  the  exiled  bifhops  leave  to  return,  reftored 
Athanafius  to  his  fee,  which  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  George,  the  fecond  ufurper.     As  the  zeal 
of  Athanafius  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Emperor 
(who  again  ifflied  orders  for  his  exile  and  appre- 
henfion),  he  was  once  more  fo  fortunate  as  to  cf- 
cape  to  his  former  rccefs,  where  he  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Jovian,  and  again  afTumed  the  govern- 
ment of  his  church.  Under  Valens  he  was  banifhed 
once  more, and  remained  confined  for  four  months; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  again  recalled,  and  en- 
joyed the  tranquil  pofleffion  of  his  fee,  till  the  year 
373,  when  his  deaih  put  a  period  to  a  feries  of  in- 
ceflant  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  the  Church. 

The  zeal  of  Athanafius  in  the  orthodox  caufe 
occafioned  his  compofing  a  number  of  "writings 

againft 
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againft  the  herefy  of  Arius  and  Apollinaris ; 
feveral  difcourfes  and  letters  in  jiiftification  of 
himfelf ;  and  the  life  of  Saint  Anthony  j  by  which 
he  greatly  contributed  to  increafe  a  veneration  for 
the  faints,  and  a  regard  for  the  monadic  life. 
Many  of  his  performances  are  loft,  but  fufficient 
remain  to  form  a  fplendid  edition  of  three  folio 
volumes  by  the  learned  Montfaucon. 

Bafil  the  Great,  bifhop  of  Csefaiea,  was  one  of 
the  moft  amiable  and  accomplilhed  charaders  of 
the  fourth  century.  Eloquent,  ingenious,  and 
learned,  he  was  furpafled,  and  even  equalled,  by 
iQ\Y,  He  ftudied  in  the  fchools  of  C^farca  andCon- 
ftantinnple,  and  then  repaired  to  Athens  to  per- 
fcdl  himfelf  in  the  fciences.  In  this  fituation  he 
contraded  a  ftrict  intimacy  with  the  amiable  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  vvhofe  father  was  the  bifliop  of 
that  city.  After  fome  time  employed  in  affifting 
his  father  in  the  duties  of  his  ofhce,  Gregory  again 
joined  his  friend,  who  had  retired  with  a  few  feledt 
aflbciates  into  the  folitudes  of  Pontus,  where,  in 
mutual  ftudy  and  reciprocal  efteem,  they  pafTed  a 
confiderable  time.  Gregory  quitted  his  fohtude 
once  more  to  aflift  his  father;  and,  after  feveral 
viciffitudes,  was  advanced  by  Theodofius  to  the 
biQiopric  of  Conftantinople,  which,  on  account  of 
the  people  objefting  to  his  being  a  ftranger,  he 
foon  refigned  ;  and,  after  fome  time  fpent  in  at- 
tending to  clerical  duties  in  his  native  city,  retired 
to  the  country,  where  he  died.     During  this  time 

Bafil 
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Bafil  had  confented  to  leave  his  retreat,  after  hav- 
ing eftabliflied  the  monaftic  (late  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia,  and  accepred  the  fee  of  Csefarea.  His 
attachment  to  the  Nicene  faith  was  marked  and 
fmcere.  He  feparared  from  communion  with  his 
bifhop  Dranius,  who  had  fubfcribed  the  confeffion 
at  Ariminum,  and  Readily  oppofed  the  entreaties 
and  thrcatenings  of  the  emperor  Valcns  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  Arius.  The  works  of  thefe  friends 
are  numerous.  Bafil  compofcd  feveral  fermons  ; 
a  reply  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Arian  Eunomius  ;  a 
work  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  feve- 
ral letters,  fome  homilies,  and  a  commentary  upon 
the  firil  fixteen  chapters  of  ifaiah.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  compofed  many  excellent  difcourfes,  letters, 
and  fome  poems.  Gregory,  bifhop  of  Nyffa,  the 
brother  of  Bafil,  far  from  imitating  the  examples 
of  his>J:)rother  and  friend,  had  married,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  induced  to  forfake  the  profef- 
fion  of  rhetoric  for  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  His 
promotion  in  the  Church,  however,  very  foon  fuc- 
ceeded  that  of  his  brother,  and,  like  him,  he  was 
diftinguifhed  by  his  fteady  attachment  to  the  or- 
thodox caufe.  He  compofed  commentaries  upon 
Scripture;  difcourfes  upon  the  myfteries  and  upon 
morality  ;  panegyrics  upon  faints ;  a  controverfial 
trafl  againft  Eunomius,  and  feveral  other  works. 

The  remarkable  ftory  of  Ambrofe,  biOiop  of 
Milan,  has  an  appearance  of  romance  feldom 
found   in  real  life.     This  prelate  was  the  prefed 

of 
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of  Llguria  and  Emilia,  and  on  entering  the  church 
of  Milan  in  his  civil  capacity,  to  quell  a  riot  be- 
tween the  Arian  and  orthodox  parties,  concerning 
the  choice  of  a  biQiop,  found  himfelf  called  upon 
to  aflume  the  vacant  office  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  allembly,  and  was  compelled  to  ad- 
vance at  once  from  the  humble  ftation  of  a  cate- 
chumen to  the  command  of  the  Church.  In  this 
High  fituation,  he  firmly  fnftained  the  caufe  of  or- 
thodoxy againfb  the  Arians  of  his  diocefe,  againft 
the  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  emprefs  Juftina, 
the  mother  ofValentinian,  and  even  of  the  emperor 
Theododus,  whom  he  prevented  from  eftablifliing 
a  Jewidi  fynagogue  at  Milan,  and  from  erefting 
an  altar  to  Victory.  His  zeal  did  not  reft  here ; 
he  rebuked  the  Emperor  for  his  ilaughter  at 
Theffalonica,  and  compelled  him  to  atone  for  his 
guilt,  by  the  performance  of  public  penance.  Am- 
brofe  was  loud  in  the  pralfes  of  a  monaftic  life,  and 
uncharitable  in  his  conduit  towards  thofe  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  religrious  belief.  With  a  credu- 
lity  which  bordered  upon  folly,  or  with  a  defign  to 
impofe  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind  (a  pradtice 
not  very  uncommon  in  thofe  times),  he  pretended 
to  the  Arians  to  produce  men  poffeffed  with  devils; 
who,  upon  the  approach  of  certain  relics,  had  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  purity  of  the  Nicene 
faith,  and  the  impiety  of  that  of  Arius.  Ambrofe 
compofed  feveral  treatifes  in  praife  of  celibacy ;  a 
pifcourfe  upon  Myftcries  and  Penance ;  feveral 
2f  booHs 
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^ooks  concerning  Faith,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  a 
Difcourfe  upon  the  Incarnation  ;  and  feveral  other 
works,  which  have  been  publi(hed  in  two  volumes 
Jolio. 

The  eloquence  of  Laclantius,  and  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  his  ftyle,  raife  him  fuperior  to  every 
author  of  the  fourth  century,  and  place  him  upon 
an  equality  with  fome  of  the  moft  accomplilhed 
writers  of  ancient  Rome.  Entrufted  with  the 
education  of  Crifpus,  the  unfortunate  Ton  of  Con- 
ftantine,  whom  the  monarch  afterwards  put  to  death, 
Laftantius,  amidfl  the  fplendours  of  a  court,  was 
diftinguifiicd  only  by  his  talents  and  his  poverty. 
His  principal  workconfiflsof  a  mafterly  refutation 
of  Paganifm,  and  a  learned  comparifon  between 
it  and  Chriftianity.  It  is  to  the  indelible  difgrace 
of  the  age,  that  while  a  number  of  fanatic  monks 
and  popular  declaimers  obtained  the  higheft  fta- 
tions  in  the  Church,  a  man  who  poffefled  the  learn- 
ing of  Ariftotle,  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and 
the  wit  of  Horace — who  united  philofophy  with 
religion,  and  an  earneft  piety  with  all  the  graces  of 
a  poliQied  tafte  and  enlightened  underilanding — 
Ihould  be  permitted  tolanguilh  without  diftindion 
or  reward.  It  is  however  but  too  common  a  cafe, 
that  the  fervice  which  is  rendered  to  a  party,  is 
rated  higher  than  that  which  is  rendered  to  mankind 
in  general.  The  defence  of  a  fingle  dogma  fhall 
raife  a  man  to  eminence  and  fortune;  while  the 
enlightening  of  thoufands,  the  improving  of  the 
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hearts,  the  morals,  the  judgments,  and  religious 
fentiments  of  a  nation,  fliall  frequently  be  pafled 
over,  with  fcarcely  the  cold  return  of  fruitlofs 
praife  *. 

The  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth,  were  diftinguilhed  by  the 
writings  and  example  of  the  learned  Jerom,  a 
monk  of  Paleftine  J  and  the  ingenious  Auguftin, 
bilhop  of  Hippo.  Deeply  verfed  in  facred  litera- 
ture, and  entirely  devoted  to  (ludy,  Jerom  con- 
fented  to  receive  the  order  of  prieflhood,  only 
upon  condition  that  he  fliould  not  be  compelled  to 
perform  any  of  its  offices  ;  and  for  feveral  years 
purfued,  by  turns,  a  fequeftered  and  adive  life. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend  Damafus,  biQiop  of 
Rome,  Jerom  retired  to  a  fmall  cell  in  Bethlehem, 
where  the  reputation  of  his  learning  and  fanctity  at- 
tracted the  notice,  and  procured  him  the  vifits,  of 
the  pious  and  diftinguirtied  ladies  Paula,  Eufto- 
chium,  and  Melania  ;  and  thefe  were  foon  accom- 
panied by  numbers  who  were  defirous  of  embrac- 
ing a  monadic  life.  Paula,  in  order  to  gratify  this 
pious  defire,   fo  ftrongly  encouraged  by  the  ex- 

*  **  Such  was  the  tafte  of  the  times  and  the  people,  that  Lac- 
tantius,  who  was  a  man  of  learning  and  real  eloquence,  a  man  of 
found  fentiments,  extenfive  knowledge,  and  inofFer.five  life,  the 
moft  excellent  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  juftly  called  the  Chrif- 
tian  Cicero,  was  in  want  of  common  neceffaries  ;  while  Ambrofe, 
who  was  not  worthy  to  carry  his  books,  was  eledted  to  the  rich 
fee  of  Milan  :  and  this  when  the  people  eleded  their  own  bifhops." 
■Robin.  Ecc.  Refearches. 
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ample  and  precepts  of  Jerom,  erected  on  the  fpot 
a  church  and  four  monafteries,  the  former  for  the 
men,  and  the  latter  for  the  women.  The  warmth 
andaufterity  of  his  temper,  the  mixture  of  enthu- 
Hafm  and  fuperftition  in  all  his  fentiments  and  con- 
duel,  and  the  contempt  and  invedives  which  he 
poured  upon  ail  who  differed  from  him,  arc  ble- 
mishes in  the  charader  of  Jerom.  In  his  retirement 
he  compofed  a  confiderable  number  both  of  criti- 
cal and  theological  writtings ;  feveral  commen- 
taries upon  Scripture;  two  Latin  tranflations  of 
the  Bible  *,   and  a  variety  of  other  produftions. 

He 

*  The  Septuaglnt  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  generally  read 
in  all  churches,  where  Greek  was  the  vulgar  language  ;  or  elfc 
thofe  tranflations  into  other  languages  which  were  made  from 
that  tranflation.  Till  the  time  of  Jerom  there  was  no  tranflation 
of  the  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew,  in  the  Latin  church;  but  only 
fuch  as  were  made  from  the  Greek  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint, 
The  Sept  jagint  was  ufed  every  where  in  the  Greek  churches,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  that  part  of  Syria  where  Syriac  was  the  vulgar 
hmo-uage,  i.  e.  in  Ofdroenc  and  Mefopotamia,  where  they  had  a 
Syriac  tranflation  from  the  Hebrew  in  a  fliort  time  after  the  death 
of  the  Apoftles.  Several  learned  men,  particularly  Origen,  He- 
fychius,  and  Lucian  of  Antioch,  revifed  and  corredled  the  old 
tranflation  of  the  Septuagint,  which,  from  the  variety  of  copies, 
and  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  tranfcribers,  had  become 
much  corrupted.  Hence,  three  celebrated  editions  of  the  Septua- 
gint were  ufed  in  the  eailern  churches.  The  copy  by  Hefychius 
was  made  ufe  of  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  Conftantinople,  and 
all  the  Afiatic  ehurches  as  far  as  Antioch,  ufed  the  copy  revifed 
by  Lucian  ;  and  the  churches  of  Palcftine  and  Arabia  read  the 
copy  corre£led  by  Origen,  and  publilhcd  by  Eufcbius  and  Pam- 
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He  was  engaged  In  a  controverfy  with  Rufinus,  a 
priefl  of  Aqnileia,  concerning  the  works  of  Origen^ 
the  particular  opinions  of  whom  were  warrrily  de- 
fended by  Rufinus.  In  one  inftance,  however^ 
both  Jerom  and  Rufinus  agreed  :  The  former  en- 
couraged the  fuperftitious  folly  of  Paula,  who  for- 
fook  her  family  and  country  for  the  converfation 
of  monks  and  ecclcfiaftics  in  diftant  regions^  and 
Rufinus  himfelf  accompanied  Melania,  another  of 
thefe  wandering  faints,  in  her  vifits  to  the  hermits 
of  the  Egyptian  defcrts,  and  remained  during 
twenty- five  years  in  her  houfc  at  Jerufalem.  The 
learning  of  Rufinus,  though  very  confiderable,  was, 
however,  inferior  to  "that  of  Jerom.  Herranflated 
feveral  of  the  Greek  authors:  ioto  Latin  ;  compofed 
two  books  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  in  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Eufebius ;  commentaries  upon, 
feveral  parts  of  Scripture,  and  a  number  of  other 
works. 

The  tranflation  made  by  Jerom,  from  the  Hebrew,  for  the 
[  ufe  of  the  Latin  church,  met  with  great  oppofition  for  a  confider* 
able  time.  By  degrees,  however,  it  was  ufed  by  the  learned  in 
their  expofitions,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Tranflation,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  Septuagint.  Many  of 
the  learned  fuppofe  the  prefcnt  Latin  tranflation,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Vulgate,  neither  to  be  the  ancient  vulgar,  nof 
Jerom's  tranflation,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  The  Pfalms,  in  the 
prefent  vulgate,  are  Jerom's  tranflation,  from  the  Septuagint  of 
Lucian's  emendation.  The  other  books  come  nearer  to  the  He- 
brew than  to  the  Septuagint.  The  old  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  con- 
tinued to  be  read  at  Rome  till  Plus  V.  ordered  Jerom's  verfion, 
with  amendments  from  the  Septuagint,  to  be  fubitiiuted, 
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The   celebrated  Auguftin,   bifliop  of  Hippo, 
adopted  in  early  youth,  with  a  warmth  congenial 
to  his  native   country  Africa,  the  opinions  of  the 
Manicheans.     His  fentiments,  however,  be^an  to 
waver  in  a  conference  he  held  with  Fauftus,  a  pro- 
feflbr  of  that   fe6t,  when  he    was  about  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age;  and  the  fermons  of  Ambrofe, 
bifliop  of  Milan,    the   converfion  of  two  of  his 
friends,  and  the  perfljal  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  fully 
convinced  him  of  the  errors  of  that  fe6l.     On  his 
return  to  Africa,  from  which  he  had  been  abfent 
fome  years  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  he  was  or- 
dained priefl:  by  Valerius,  bifhopof  Hippo,  founded 
a   monauery  for   perfons  who  renounced  private 
property  and  lived  in  common,  and  was  ordained 
coadjutor  to  Valerius    in   395.      He  died   at  the 
age  of  feventy-fix.    His  works,  which  are  more  nu- 
merous than  thofeofany  other  writer  of  this  period, 
bear  the  marks  of  lincere  piety,  vivacity,  and  ge- 
nius ;  but  are  chargeable  with  ambiguity,  and  tlie 
impulfe  of  a  too  warm  imagination.     The  opinions 
of  Origen,   who  was  claimed  as  an  aflbciate,  at 
different  times,  both  by  the  orthodox  and  Arian 
parties,  had  a  zealous  patron  in  the  bi(hop  of  Hip- 
po,  for   being    a  warm   Platonift,    he    adopted 
every  opinion  of  that  philofopher,  which  could  be 
reconcik^d  with  Chriftianity.     He  compofed   com- 
mentaries upon   Scripture;  fermons  on  a  variety 
of  fubje(5ls ;  difcourfes  on  the  doftrines  and  difci- 
pline    of  the  church,   feveral  books  of  contro- 
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verfy ;  and  an  incredible  number   of  other  per- 
formances. 

One  of  the  mod  confiderable  writers  of  this 
period  is    John,   bifliop  of  Conftantinople,    who 
flouriflied  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century.     He  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,   and  obtained  from   his  eloquence  the 
name  of  Chryfoftom  *.     An  affembly  of  billiops 
having  refolved  to  enrol  him  in  their  body,  he  re- 
tired to  the  fummit  of  a  mountain  in  company  with 
an   old  man ;    and    afterwards  entirely   fecludcd 
himfelf  in  a  dreary  cave  from  all  converfe  with 
mankind.     After  remaining  for  fome  years  in  foli- 
tude,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  where  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher  became  fo  great,   that  he  was,  by 
general  confent,  eledled  patriarch  of  Conftantino- 
ple.    The  ordination  of  Chryfoftom  was,  however, 
fecrerly  oppofed  by  Theophilus,   bilhop  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  deputed  by  the   emperor  to  offi- 
ciate in  this  ceremony,  and  whofe  fear  of  the  mon- 
arch was   too  great  to   permit  his  refufal  of  the 
office.     At  this  time  the  Conftantinopolitan  Arians 
were  prohibited  from  holding  their  affemblies  in 
the  city,  and  departed  from  it  every  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  morning,  reciting  fuch  hymns  as  were 
confonant  to  their  dodlrines,     Chryfoftom,  fenfi^ 
ble  of  the  effed  of  fuch  fpeftacles  upon  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  turned   againft  them  their 
own  arts,  and  difpatched  fingers  through  the  ftreets, 
*  Golden-mouthed. 

Qj^  preceded 
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preceded  by  the  crofs  and   by  lamps.     In  one  of 
thofe   proceiTions   the  different  parties  met,   and 
blows  and   a   confiderable  tumult  enfucd  j  upon 
which,  the  emperor    required   from  the    Arians, 
either  their  converfion  to  orthodoxy,  or  their  exile 
from  the  city.     They  preferred  the  latter.     The 
enemies  of  Chryfoflom,  amongft  whom  was  the 
emprefs    Eudoxia,    who  was  offended  at  his  cen- 
furing  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  ladies  in  general, 
or  perhaps  difpleafed  at  his  admonitions  having 
been  perfonally,  publicly,  and  rather  roughly  ad- 
drefled  to  her*,  conjointly  with  Theophikis,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  who  was  offended  at  his  inter- 
ference in  a  difpute  between  him  and  the  Nitrian 
monks,  foon  afterwards  obtained  his   depofition  ; 
but  the  fediiion  confequent  upon  his  banifhment 
was  fo  great,  that  the  emperor  was   compelled  to 
fend  him  letters  of  recall.     His  implacable  enemy, 
the    emprefs,    again   irritated   by   his   preaching 
againfl  the  public  games  around  her  ftatue,  once 
more  effefted  his   bani(hment.     He  was  not  fuf- 
fered  to   remain  m  peace  in  the  place  to  which  he 
had  repaired  in  his  exile,  but  received  orders  from 
the  empeior  to  tranfport  himfelf  to  the  ungenial 
Ihores  of  the  Euxine  fca.     The  place  of  his  banifh- 
ment,   however,   he  never   reached ,   for  he  was 
feized  with  a  violent  fever  on  the  road,  which  ter- 
minated his  life   in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
in  407.     Chryfoflom  is    juftly  ranked   amongfl 

*  ?rag|»3m{t  is  the  expreflion. 
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the  moft  eminent  Chriftian  orators ;  his  eloquence 
was  manly,  his  genius  was  uncommon,  and  his 
erudition  extenfive.  He  exhibited  himfelf  both 
as  a  moral  and  controverfial  writer;  wrote  a  great 
number  of  homilies ;  and  his  works  are  fo  ex- 
tenfive, as  to  have  been  colleded  into  eleven  folio 
volumes. 

The  religious  controverfies,  which  engaged  in  fome 
meafure  the  pens  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  writers  of 
the  fourth  century,  attradled  the  notice  of  men  equal- 
ly zealous,  but  not  equally  qualified,  and  produced 
feveral  performances  differing  in  merit  according  to 
the  abilities  of  their  refpedlive  authors.  Marcellus, 
bifhop  of  Ancyra,  and  Euflathius,  bifliop  of 
Antioch,  though  both  of  them  intimate  friends  of 
Athanafius,  were  accufed  of  Sabellianifm,  but 
wrote  againft  the  Arian  caufe.  They  were  how- 
ever both  depofed,  as  their  principles  were  judged, 
by  the  Synods  appointed  to  try  them,  to  be  not  per- 
fectly orthodox.  Vi6torinus  engaged  in  defence 
of  the  Church,  and  attacked  both  the  Arians  and 
Manicheans.  Amongft  the  moft  llirenuousoppof- 
fers  of  herefy  was  Hilary,  bifliop  of  Poidiers,  who, 
from  being  a  heathen,  had  been  converted  to 
Chriftianity.  He  compofed  a  very  extenfive 
work  againfl  the  Arians,  which  he  had  the  fpirit  to 
prefen:  in  perfon  to  the  emperor  Conftantius ;  and 
wrote  feveral  commentaries  upon  different  parts  of 
the  facred  writings.  The  compofuions  of  the  two 
-Apollinaris's,  in  defence  of  Chriflianity,  were 
written  in  fuch  a  ilyle  of  elegance,  that  the  emperor 

(i  4  Julian 
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Julian  prohibited  the  reading  of  their  books.  The 
writings  of  Ephraim  of  Edefla  againft  herefy,  as 
well  as  his  moral  performances,  appear  in  his  own 
time  to  have  been  much  efteemed. 

The  commentators  of  this  century  were  many; 
amongft  whom  was  the  blind  but  learned  Didy- 
mus,  whofe  commentaries  are  loft".  Diodorus, 
bifhop  of  Tarfus,  wrote  commentaries  alfo,  which 
are  ranked  amongft  thofe  of  the  judicious  few, 
who  attempted  to  explain  the  literal  fenfe  of  Scrip- 
ture, without  attending  to  the  allegorical. 

The  lives  of  the  monks  became  fo  acceptable, 
from  the  eftimation  in  which  they  were  held,   that 
a  multitude  of  romances,  under  that  denomination, 
were  produced  in  the  fourth  century  ;  pretending 
to  be  authentic  records  of  thefe  deluded  devotees. 
Epiphanius  publiQied  a  hiftory  of  herefies,  in  which, 
not  content  with   exhibiting  and  exaggerating  er- 
roneous opinions,  he  attempts  to  refute  them,  and 
to  eftablifti   the  doctrines  of  the  church.     This 
writer  is    charged  with   inaccuracy  and    extreme 
credulity  ;  a  credulity  too  of  the  worft  fort,  fince  it 
led  him  to  believe  every  unfavourable  account  of 
thole  who  difiented  from  his  faith. 

A  multitude  of  writers,  whofe  compofitions  were 
fewer  in  number,  or  who  did  not  obtain  the  fame 
•  celebrity  with  thofe  already  enumerated,  fiourifhed 
during  this  century  :  amongft  thefe  was  Cyril, 
biQiop  of  Jerufalem,  who,  in  his  youth,  compofed 
difcourfes  for  the  catechumens,  and  for  thofe  who 
were  newly  baptized. 
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THE    FIFTH    CENTURY. 


CHAP.    I. 


GENERAL    STATE    OF    THE    CHURCH    IN    THIS 
CENTURY. 

Perfecutlng  EdiSf  againji  Heretics — Arcadius  and  Honorlus 
— Incur/ions  of  the  Barbarians — Alaric — Plunder  of  Rome 
—DefiruSiion  of  Literature — Rcfpeoi  indicated  by  the  Bar- 
barians for  every    Form  of  ChrifJianity — Progrefs  of  the 
Barbarians — Annihilation  of  the  Wefiern  Empire — Odoacer 
— State  of  the  Eafiern  Empire — Calamities  offering  the 
Empire — Arianifm  profeffedby  the  Barbarians — Theodoric — 
Hunne;ric — Hilderic — Chrijlianity  received   in  Perfia— 
Chrijlians  there  involved  by  their  own  Imprudence  in  P  erf  edi- 
tion— Co?nplete  Converfwn  ^f  the  Goths — Converfion  of  Ire- 
land-'Of  Clovisy  King  of  the  Franks—Title  of  Mojl  Chrif- 
tian  King— Corruptions  of  the  Clergy — Their  Arrogance- 
Encroachments  of  the  BiJhopofRome — Projlitution  of  Holy 
Orders — Impious  Arrogance  of  the  Emperors— Council  of 
Chalcedon— Title   of  Patriarchs — Rivaljhip  between  the 
Bijhops  of  Rome  and  Confiantinople— Their  Intrufion  into 
Civil  Affairs— -Refirained  by  an  Imperial  EdiSi—Firtues  of 
fame  of  the  Clergy. 

THE  calamities  aiifing  from   an  intolerant 
Keal  in  matters  of  religion,  not   lefs  fevere 
than  the  terrors  of  perfecution  which  had  afflifted 

the 
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the  Chriftians  of  the  preceding  century,  conti- 
nued in  this  to  difliirb  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
and  to  induce  the  fincere  profeffors  of  the  gofpel  to 
look  back  almoft  with  regret  to  a  feafon  which, 
however  unfavourable  and  perilous,  found  them 
united  in  one  common  caufe,  generally  underftood  ; 
inftead  of  being  divided  into  fadions,  difagreeing 
about  points  difficult  to  be  conceived,  and  refpedt- 
ing  which  the  difference  frequently  confided  not 
in  the  circumftance  itfelf,  but  in  the  terms  ufed  to 
define  it.  Alarmed  at  the  ecclefiaftical  cenfures 
which  affailed  whoever  prefumed  to  differ  in 
opinion,  or  even  in  expreffion,  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Church,  the  timid  Chriftian  mull  have  been 
afraid  of  converfing  upon  the  fubject  of  his  faith  ; 
and  the  edid:  obtained  from  Honorius,  by  four 
bifliops  deputed  from  Carthage,  in  410,  which 
doomed  to  death  whoever  differed  from  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  muft,  though  perhaps  never  executed, 
have  clofed  in  terror  and  filencc  the  trembling  lips. 
Doubtlefs  a  miftaken  zeal  for  promoting  the  caufe 
of  true  religion,  infligated  the  generality  to  believe 
it  right  to  enforce  the  truth,  not  only  by  ecclefiaf- 
tical cenfures,  but  by  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power.  Auguftin  acknowledged,  that  there  had 
been  a  time  when  he  beheved  it  wrong  to  hirafs 
heretics,  and  that  it  would  be  more  judicious  to 
allure  them  by  foft  and  gentle  methods  3  byt  that 
his  fentiments  were  changed,  from  obferving,  that 
^  the  laws  enaded  againft  herefy  by  the  emperors 
had  proved,  to  many,  an  happy  occafion  of  conver- 

fien. 
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fion  *.  Thefc  deteftable  principles  were  carried 
to  fuch  excefs,  that,  in  443,  Theodofiiis  com- 
manded that  the  books  which  were  not  conformable 
in  doflrine  to  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Ephefus, 
and  to  the  decifions  of  Cyril,  bifliop  of  Alexandria, 
ihould  be  deftroyed,  and  their  concealers  be  liable 
to  death. 

Under  the  united  reigns  of  the  two  fons  of  The- 
odofius,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  feparately 
governed  the  eaftern  and  weftern  divifions  ©f  tlie 
Roman  empire,  a  feafon  of  tranquillity  took  place, 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  theological  com- 
motions. The  death  of  Arcadius,  in  the  year 
403,  placed  his  fon  Theodofius,  at  eight  years  of 
age,  upon  the  Imperial  throne,  who  governed  the 
eaftern  divifion  of  the  empire,  while  his  uncle  Ho- 
norius  reigned  in  the  weft.  The  timid  emperor  of 
the  wefl,  alarmed  at  the  incurfions  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  poured  down  in  fvvarms  upon  his  dominions, 
and  revelled  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Italy,  had 
his  retreat  at  Ravenna  difturbed  by  the  intelligence 
thatAlaric,  the  Gothic  king,  had  befieged  Rome; 
nor  was  it  long  before  the  fierce  conqueror  entered 
its  gates,  and  plundered  that  city,  which  for  ages 
had  been  a  repolitory  for  the  plunder  of  the  world. 
The  remainder  of  Italy  foon  became  a  prey  to  the 
ravages  of  the  vidorious  army.  During  this  period, 
though  the  moft  ancent  and  valuable  monuments 
pf  art  and  learning  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 

*  Epift.  to  Vincentlus. 
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the  churches  of  che  Chriftians  of  every  denomina- 
were  fpared  by  this  Arian  invader;  and  not  only 
life,  but   even  liberty,  vvas  granted    both  to  the 
Pagans  and  Chriftians   who   took   refuge    in  the 
churches  cf  the  apoftles,  or   at   the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs.     The  facred  veflels  which  had  been  pil- 
laged from  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  were  alfo  re- 
ilored  by  the  conquerors.     The  fubjeds  of  Hono- 
rius,  after  a   feries  of  ineffedual  contefts   againft 
the  defolating  power  of  the   Barbarians,  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  him  nearly  dripped  of  his  terri- 
tory, and  continuing  the  title  without  the  power  of 
royalty.     The  capital  was  taken   by  the  Goths; 
the  Huns  were  poflelled  of  Pannonia  ;   the  Alans, 
Suevi,   and  Vandals,  were  eftabliflied   in  Spain; 
and  the  Burgundians  fettled  in  Gaul.     The  feeble 
powers  of  Valeniinian  the  Third,  the  fucceflbr  of 
Honorius,  were  not  calculated  to  reflore   to   the 
Roman  monarclis  the  empire  they  had  loft.     Eu- 
docia,  his  widov>/,  and  the  daughter  of  Theodofius,  ' 
fooii   married    Maximus ;     and    foon    difcovered 
that  the  prefent  partner  of  her  throne  and  bed  was 
the    brutal   murderer    of    the  laft.     Incenfed   at 
his  perfidy,  and  refolved  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Yalentinian,  and  her  own  diQionour,  flie  implored 
affiftance  from  Genferic,  king   of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,   who  entered  Rome,   and  plundered  the 
whole  of  t'ne    city  except  three   churches.     After 
the  rapid  and    turbulent  reigns   of  feveralofthe 
emperors  of  the  weft,  that  part  of  the  empire  was 
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finally  fubjugated  in  the  year  476,  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  Auguftulus.  The  name  of  EmperoL* 
funk  with  the  ruin  of  the  empire;  for  the  con- 
quering Odoacer,  general  of  the  Heruli,  aliumed 
only  the  title  of  King. 

The   inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  empire,  though 
lefs  expofed  to  the  irruptions  of  the    Barbarians, 
during  this  century,  than  their  brethren  of  the  weft, 
were  not  exempted   from  partial  dangers  and  re- 
peated alarms.     Attila,  king  of  the  Huns  (who 
afterwards  deftroyed  the  rich  cities  of  Aquileia, 
Parma,  and   Milan),  defolated   the   provinces  of 
lllyrla  and  Thrace.     But  the  greateft  miferies  of 
this  part  of  the  empire  arofe,  perhaps,  from  the 
ftrange  opinions  which  were  propagated  in  refpedl 
to  the   doftrines    of  religion  ;    and  the- prevailing 
party  uniformly  exerted  all  their  powers  to  deprefs 
and  vilify  their  lefs   fortunate   brethren.     To  ag- 
gravate thefe  afflidions,  they  were  expofed  in  va- 
rious places  to  feverc  local  fufferings  :   a  violent 
earthquake  nearly  deftroyed  the  magnificent  city 
of  Antioch,   and  the   country  of  Thrace  ;'  whilft 
the  Hellefpont  fuflered  from  a   iirailar  calamity. 
A  confiderable  part  of  Conftantinople  was  deftroy- 
ed by  fire  ;  and  various  infurreflions  were  excited 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe 

evils  attended  the  Chriftians,  not    on   account  of 

their  religious  faith,  but  as  they  were  fubjecls  of 

.    the  empire  ;  and  that  they  rather  belong  to   the 
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hiftory  of  the  Empire  than  to  that  of  the  Church. 
But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  befide  their   fuf- 
ferings  as  fubjecfls,  they  were  expofed   to  pecuHar 
calamities,  according  to  the  rehgious  profeffion  of 
thofe  who  obtained  the  government ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  viciffitiides  which  befel  the  em- 
pire materially  atfeded  the  happinefs  of  the  Church. 
The  greater  part  of  the  barbarians  who  invaded  the- 
empire,    though   converts  to   Chriftianity,^  were 
Arians ;  and  the  Confubftantialifts  had  the  utmoft 
reafon  to  apprehend  from  them  fuch  meafures,  as 
Hiould  involve  them  in  perfecution  and  calamity. 
Thecondud  of  thefc  fierce  invaders  was,  however, 
in  general  much  more  tolerant  than  that  of  the  or- 
thodox emperors.     Odoacer  granted  to  the  ortho- 
dox clergy  full  liberty  of  confcience,  and  the  un- 
molefted  exercife   of  their  religion ;  and  his  fuc- 
celTor  Theodoric,  a   wife  and   excellent  prince, 
continued,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  proteft 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  orthodox.     He 
appeared,  indeed,  extremely  denrous  to  Increafe 
the  refpedability  of  the  church.     In  confequence 
of  the  powers  aflumed  by  the  Gothic  princes,  of 
nominating  the  clergy  to  their  refpeclive  lit^-iations, 
he  himfeif  appointed  the  bilhops  of  Rome,  but 
\v'as  particularly  careful  to  fclef!:  the  worthieft  per- 
fon  to  fill  the  vacant  place.     He  put  a  flop  alfo  to 
all    fimoniacal   ordinations,  and   refpedfuUy  de- 
fired   the  prayers  of  the  Catholic   clergy.     Like 
Theodoric,    Hunneric,     king    of    the    Vandals 

in 
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in  Africa,  commenced  his  reign  by  adls  of 
clemency  towards  the  Catholics ;  but  the  clofe  of 
their  lives,  particularly  that  of  the  latter,  was 
marked  by  a  perfecuting  fpirit.  Hilderic,  another 
Vandal  king,  reftored  the  privileges  of  the 
African  Chriftians, and  recalled  their  exiled  bidiops, 
though  he  refufed  to  enter  into  their  communion ; 
and  his  example  was  at  a  later  period  imitated  by 
the  Vandal  Gundabund  *.  The  Vandals,  except 
in  very  few  inftances,  abfhained  from  offering  any 
violence  to  the  confciences  of  their  fubjeds,  and 
permitted  the  followers  of  the  Nicene  faith  to  be- 
lieve, to  teach,  and  to  ferve  God,  in  their  own  way. 
The  Gothic  ambafTadors  declared  too,  that  none 
under  their  fubjedion  were  ever  compelled  by  vio- 
lence to  change  their  religion  ;  and  that  the  Goths 
themfelves,  if  they  were  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Nicene  foith,  were  at  full  liberty  to  do  it.  Their 
princes,  indeed,  appear  in  general  to  have  laid 
them  under  only  one  reflriftion,  which  was,  that 
they  Ihould  not  enter  into  either  the  church  or 
the  monadic  (late  without  their  permiffion.  All 
ihefe  princes  had  embraced^Arian  opinions,  from 
thofc  who  had  at  firft  propagated  Chriflianity 
amongft  them  i  and  they  had  little  leifure,  and 
probably  little  inclination,  todifcufs  the  articles  of 
their  faith.  The  oppreffions  of  the  emperor  Juftin, 
with  refped  to  every  defcription  of  his  heretic 
fubjeds,  were  only  prevented  by   the  threats  of 

*  Jortin,  \q\.  I'v.  p.  319. 
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Theodoric  to  make  reprifals  for  any  perfecutions 
excited  againft  the  Arians  :  and  Pope  Hormifda 
feverely  perfecuted  the  Manicheans,  and,  after 
having  them  whipped,  fentenced  them  to  banifli- 
ment. 

Notwithftanding  the  commotions  which  afflifled 
the  Empire  and  the  Church,  Chriflianity  flill  conti- 
nued to  extend  her  boundaries.  The  truths  of  the 
Gofpel  were  propagated  through  a  coniiderable  part 
of  Perfia,  by  Maruthas,  a  Mefopotamian,  and 
Abdas,  a  Perfian  bifhop,  who  afterwards  involved 
the  Cbriilians  in  a  fevere  perfecution,  by  his  teme* 
rity  in  deftroying  a  temple  belonging  to  the  Magi, 
and  his  obftinacy  in  not  rebuilding  it.  This  per^ 
fecution  continued  for  fome  time,  and  was  not  ter- 
minated without  a  war  between  the  Perfians  and 
Romans.  The  moft  confiderable  acceffions  to  the 
Chriftian  body,  during  this  century,  accrued  from 
the  barbarous  nations  which  poured  widi  the  im- 
petuofity  of  a  torrent  over  every  part  of  the  weil- 
ern  empire.  The  Goths  had  indeed  profeffed 
Chriflianity  before  their  irruption ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  favage  invaders  did  not  relinquifli  the 
worfliip  of  their  gods,  till  they  were  eftabli(hed  in 
the  conquered  countries,  when  Arianifm  was  pro- 
fefled  by  the  greater  part  of  the  weflern  Chriftians. 
During  the  ccurfe  of  this  century,  Ireland  was 
added  to  the  countries  which  had  already  embraced 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  firft  miflionary, 
Palladius,  was  not  fuccefsful  amongft  this  rude  and 
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uncultivated  people  ;  but  he  might  probably  pre- 
pare them  to  receive  tavourably  the  documents  of 
Succatkus,  or  Patrick,  a  native  of  Caledonia,  a 
man  of  birth  and  abilities,  who,  after  the  laborious 
efforts  of  forty  years  for  their  converfion,  founded 
the  archbifnopric  of  Armagh.  One  of  the  moft 
remarkable  converfions  of  the  fifth  century  is  that 
of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  is  faid  to  have 
embraced  Chriftianity,  in  confequence  of  a  vow 
to  worlhip  Chrifl.  as  liis  God,  provided  he  ren- 
dered him  victorious  in  a  battle  wh;ch  he  was  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  againft  the  Alemanni.  Pro- 
bably his  converfion  might  refult  ac  leaft  as  much 
from  policy  as  fuperftition.  By  adopting  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  thofe  whom  he  governed,  he  de- 
ftroyed  one  capital  caufe  of  difunion.  However 
this  might  have  been,  many  miraculous  circum- 
ftances  were  faid  to  have  attended  this  converfion 
of  the  conqueror,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  in  Gaul.  On  the  occafion  of  his  baptifra 
at  Rheims,  a  brilliant  light  filled  the  whole  church; 
and  a  voice  was  heard  to  fay.  Peace  be  with  you; 
it  is  I :  be  not  afraid :  abide  in  my  love.  This  pro- 
digy was  fucceeded  by  a  fragrant  odour  which  per- 
fumed the  whole  place,  and  a  dove  defcended, 
bearing  a  vial  of  chrifm  *,  with  which  Clovis  was 
anointed  -K     This  monarch  was  the  only  one  of 

the 

*  A  compofition  of  olive  oil  and  balm  ;  opolc[famum. 
f  This  piece  of  legerdemain,  which  Baronius  has  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  miracle,  was  exhibited  in  favour  of  a  monarch. 
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the  Barbarian  invaders  of  [he  Roman  empire,  who 
immediately  profeiled  the  faith  of  the  Council  of 
Nice;  and  from  this  circumflance,  the  appellation 
of  the  Moft  Chrifl-ian  King,  and  Eldefl:  Son  of  the 
Church,  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  conferred  originally  upon  the  fovereigns 
of  France. 

Iviches  and  independence,  fo  little  conducive  to 
virtue  in  the  hearts  of  men,  were  evidently  perni- 
cious to  the  clergy,  who,  from  the  time  when  they 
became  poffefTed  of  great  revenues  under  the 
Chriflian  emperors,  were  no  longer  didinguiOied 
by  the  humble  virtues  of  the  primitive  Cliriftians; 
but  by  ardent  afpirations  and  mean  artifices  to  ob- 
tain temporal  power.  The  epifeopal  offices  were,, 
in  feveral  inftances,  performed  by  delegates; 
whilfb  the  billiop,  who  affumed  the  name,  and  re- 
ceH'ed  the  emoluments  annexed  to  that  office,  wag. 
left  at  leifure  to  attend  to  his  fecular  concerns,  and 
to  diffipate  in  voluptuoufnefs  what  had  been  fre- 
quently acquired  by  contention  and  chicane.  The 
richer  ecclefiaftics  not  only  vied  in  fplendour  with 
the  prince  j  they  not  only  erected  thrones  in  their 
churches,  and  affeded  the  ftate  of  courts,  in  giv- 
ing audience  to  the  people ;  but  they  frequently  af- 
ferteu  a  perfedl  equality  with  the  monarch.  Mar- 
tin, biO'iop  of  Tours,  contended,  at  a  public  enter- 
tainment, that  the  emperor  vv^as  inferior  in  dignity 

who  was  ferocious,  fanguinary,  and  ambitious,  and  the  murderer 
of  feveral  of  his  neavell  relations. 

to 
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to  a  prefbyter  ;  and  Anaftafius,  the  emperor  of  the 
Eaft,  met  with  frequent  inftances  of  fimilar  arro- 
gance. Symmachus  had  the  alTurance  to  tell  him, 
that  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  prelate,  nay,  «ven  of 
a  prieft,  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  dignity  of  things  fpiritual  was  to  that 
of  things  temporal. 

The  ecclefiaftics  of  every  denomination  united 
in  invading  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  in  in- 
creafing,  by  every  poffible  expedient,  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  facerdotal  order :  they  employed 
alfo,  without  compunction,  the  moft  unlawful 
means  in  order  to  controvert  each  other,  and  to 
obtain  freQi  acceffions  of  influence  to  their  refpec- 
tive  fees.  Amongtl  the  moft  ambitious  claimants 
of  prerogative  and  fpiritual  power,  the  fee  of  Rome 
foon  became  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ;  it  affciled  to 
receive  all  appeals  that  were  preferred  in  eccleli- 
aftical  cafes;  endeavoured  to  be  confidered  as  um- 
pire in  the  difpute,  and  by  its  decifions  to  deter- 
mine every  clerical  caufe.  The  biOiops  of  Africa 
warmly  oppofed  thefe  encroachments  of  the  Ro- 
man fee  ;  and  contefted  the  authority  v/hich  the 
pope  pretended  to  derive,  for  this  end,  from  a  de- 
cree of  the  Nicene  Council,  but  which  was  not  in 
their  copies  of  the  ads  of  that  fynod.  They  refufed 
to  re-admit  Apianus,  an  African  prieft,  who,  upor> 
being  excommunicated  by  his  bifiiop,  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  whom  be  had 
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been  received  into  communion,  and  who  attempt- 
ed to  rertoie  him  to  his  former  ftation  in  th^,. 
Church.  Intriguing  for  the  principal  epifcopal 
offices  became  common;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened, that,  upon  the  demife  of  a  bilhop,  his  fee 
was  chimed  by  two  or  more  contenders,  who  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  their  pretenfions  by  every 
martial  exertion.  The  pulpit  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  Church  appeared  a  theatre  of  war,  in  which 
the  angry  combatants  afl'ailed  each  other  with  im- 
placable rancour  and  fury.  The  fee  of  Alexandria 
was  remarkable  for  an  almoft  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefiion  of  profligate  prelates,  who  obtained  their 
Nations  by  the  moft  atrocious  means.  Timotheus, 
after  having  caufed  his  predeceflbr  to  be  murdered 
in  the  church,  his  dead  body  dragged  thi'ough  the 
city,  and  the  mangled  carcafe  then  thrown  into  the 
fire,  obtained  the  biQiopric  by  his  artifice  in  creep- 
ing about  in  the  dark,  and  pretending  to  be  an  an- 
sel,  that  he  mioht  delude  the  monks,  and  obtain 
the  objeft  of  his  wilhes.  The  fplendour  of  the 
principal  fees  under  the  Chriftian  emperors,  and 
the  gFcat  poffibility  of  their  being  attained  by  the 
illiterate  and  the  ignorant,  fmce  knowledge  was 
far  from  being  rcquifite  for  admifTion  into  the  prieft- 
hood,  were  caufes  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
evils  we  are  now  lamenting  *.     Incentives  were  by 

thefe 

*  Several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  attended  the 
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ihefe   means   offered  to    the  indolent    enthufiaft, 

as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  ambitious,  to  enter 
'if.  . 

■  j'nto  the  clerical  order;   to  which  they  might  be 

ordained  without  the  trouble  of  preparing,  or 
any  examination,  fince  none  was  made ;  and  with- 
out finding  it  neceflary  to  engage  in  any  regular 
ecclefiaftical  duty.  Hence,  if  knaviQily  difpofed, 
each  had,  in  the  poii'effion  of  his  order,  a  palTporC 
from  city  to  city  j  in  each  of  which  he  might  carry 
on  the  lucrative  bufmefs  of  vending  the  pretended 
relics  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  to  an  ignorant  and 
deluded  multitude. 

The  emperors,  who,  in  the  iafl  century,  had 
conftituted  themfelves  heads  of  the  Church,  and 
had  fufTered  themfelves  to  be  addrefTed  by  the  im- 
pious titles  of  your  divinity,  your  eternity,  your 
godlhip,  fupreme  mafter,  and  everlafting  king, 
had  flill  referved  to  themfelves  the  fupreme  eccle- 
fiaftical power;  and  in  concert  with  the  authority 
of  councils,  in  which  the  legiilative  power  of  the 
Church  immediately  refided,  fometimcs  aug- 
mented, and  fometimes  depreffed,  the  authority  of 
the  contending  and  ambitious  prelates.     Two  ge- 

Couneils  of  Ephefus,  and  Chalcedon,  towards  the  middle  of  this 
century,  were  fo  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  write  thtir  own  names 
to  the  afts  of  the  Councils,  but  were  compelled  to  fubfcribe  iit 
this  form  :  I^fuch  an  om,  have  fnhfcrzbed  by  the  hand  nffuch  mt  one, 
becaufe  I  cannot  write.  Or,  Such  a  I'ljliop  having  /aid  that  he  couJJ 
nut  ivrltey  /,  i<jhofe  name  is  vnderiuritten,  have  fubfci  tied  for  him, 
Jortin,  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 
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neral  or  CECumenlcal  councils  were  held,  during 
this  century,  at  Ephefus  and  at  Chalcedon.  In 
the  latter,  tlie  bifliop  of  Conftantinople,  who  had 
reduced  under  his  fpiritual  fubjcdion  feveral  ex- 
tenfive  provinces,  was  confirmed  in  the  fame  privi- 
leges he  had  obtained  in  the  council  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  was  confidered  as  in  all  refpeds  equal 
to  his  haughty  rival,  tiie  bifhop  of  Rome.  But  this 
regulation  was  little  agreeable  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, v/ho  favv  his  fuperiority  invaded,  and  his  dig- 
nity abafed,  with  but  little  hope  of  obtaining  re^ 
drefs,  fince  the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  his  rival.  He  fubmitted  nor, 
however,  filently  to  decifions  which  abrogated  his 
rights,  but  oppofed  with  energy  the  obftinate  claims 
of  the  bifhop  of  Conllantinople  to  fpiritual  domi- 
nion. The  contefts  which  arofe  in  confcquence 
cf  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  fortunately  fupplied 
Felix  the  third,  bifliop  of  Rome,  with  a  pretence 
for  oppofing  I  is  brother  of  Conftantinople.  This 
pfrelate  had  treated  with  contempt  the  decrees  of 
that  council,  though  it  had  confirmed  to  him  the 
patriarchal  power;  and  had  manifeiled  a  defire  to 
ferve  rather  than  to  diftrefs  the  bifhops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  the  great  leaders  of  the  ana- 
thematized fed  of  the  Monophyfites.  This  afforded 
a  pretext  for  convening  a  council,  in  which  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  was  condemned,  who,  in  his 
turn,  anathematized  and  excommunicated  the  bi- 
fhop of  Rome,  erafed  his  name  from  the  puUlic 
8  diptychs, 
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diptychs  *,  and  mutual  aniniofities  Inflamed  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  churches  for  a  ferics  of  years. 
The  avowed  caufos  of  difpute  were  generally  a  zeal 
for  the  decifion  of  councils,  or  for  the  fupport  of 
particular  opinions  ;  and  under  thefe  pretences, 
the  fdpremacy,  which  was  uijceaCngly  aimed  at  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  was  oppofed  by  the  bidiop  of 
Conftantinopie,  who,  from  fimilar  motives,  was 
oppofed  by  the  bliliop  of  Rome,  in  all  his  claims 
to  fpiritual  dominion.  On  this  account  every 
meafjre  was  devifed,  which  could  fotpent  or  in- 
creafeany  difturbance  between  the  prelates  of  Con- 
ftantinople  and  thofe  who  were  fubjetl  to  their 
j.urifdi{5tion.  Every  complaint,  made  by  the  bi- 
fhops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  againft  the  patri- 
arch of  Conflantinople,  or  even  by  the  inferior  or- 
ders of  the  clergy  in  thofe  diocefes  againfl:  their 
fpiritual  rulers,  was  eagerly  received  at  Rome,  and 
the  complainants  taken  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tedion  of  that  fee. 

The  afpiring  views  of  Juvenal,  bifhop  of  Jeru- 
faflem,  were  direded  to  the  attainment  of  patri- 
archal power  ;  and  the  proteclion  of  the  younger 
Theodofius  enabled  him  to  reject  the  authority  of 
his  metropolitan,  the  bifhop  of  Cxfarea,  and  to 
aifume   the  dignity   of  patriarch  of  Paleftincj  in 

*  The  Diptycbs  were  originally  public  regifters,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  confuls  and  other  principal  magiftrates  among  the 
Romans  were  infcribed.  The  Diptyehsof  the  Church  contained 
•fche  names  of  the  bifliops,  and  other  diAinguij(fied  perfons. 
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which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed.  The  princi- 
pal reafon  afligned  for  this  affumption,  was,  that  the 
Church  of  Jerufalem  had  always  defervedly  re- 
ceived a  high  degree  of  veneration,  from  its  hav- 
ing fucceeded  to  the  firfl:  Chriftian  fociety  founded 
by  the  Apoftles  ;  and  had  in  itfelf  an  innate  and 
incontrovertible  claim  to  the  privileges  it  required. 
The  Church  of  Antiocb  fufiered  ftill  further  from 
the  increallng  fpirit  of  ambition  and  zeal  for  epi- 
fcopal  honours.  Inftigated  by  thefe  motives,  and 
availing  himfelf  of  the  prevalent  fpirit  of  fuperfli- 
tion,  Anthemius,  bifliop  of  Salamis,  affeded  to 
have  difcovered,  by  revelation,  the  body  of  Saint 
Barnabas,  which  had  upon  its  breaft  the  gofpcl  of 
Saint  Matthew,  in  Greek,  tranfcribed  by  Saint  Bar- 
nabas himfelf.  This  difcovery  he  made  ufe  of,  to 
prove  that  his  fee,  being  founded  by  Barnabas,  was 
an  Apoftolic  Church,  no  lefs  than  that  of  Antioch; 
and,  as  fuch,  ought  nor  to  be  fubjecl  to  that  patri- 
arch :  fo  powerful  a  plea  procured  him  an  ex- 
emption. The  Churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria foon  began  alfo  to  fuffer  from  the  ufurpations 
and  claims  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  and  Jerufalem 
prelates,  and  particularly  of  the  former,  who  arro- 
gantly reduced  them  under  his  jurifdi(5lion. 

A  detail  of  the  artifices  made  ufe  of  by  the  pa- 
triarchs, for  the  attainment  0^  fpiritual  powers, 
would  be  httle  edifying,  and  may  be  eafily  con- 
ceived. They  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the 
bifhops,  whom  they  confidered   as  delegated  by 

them. 
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them,  and  in  all  icfpe6ts  amenable  to  their  autho- 
rity. This  power  they  contrived  to  augment  by 
artfully  exciting  quarrels  between  the  bilhops  and 
the  inferior  minifters,  and  between  the  clergy  and 
people,  each  of  whom  referred  the  difpute  to  their 
decifion.  To  complete  their  fpiritual  tyranny, 
they  contrafted  an  alliance,  founded  in  mutual  in- 
tereft,  widi  a  band  of  crafty,  of  infolent,  and  un- 
principled monks. 

The  authority  of  the  Roman  prelates  in  the  weft 
had  been  confiderably  increafed  by  the  fupinenefs 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  grant  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  ambitious  Leo,  from  Valentinian, 
that  all  the  weftern  bi(hops  fhould  be  fubjecl  to  his 
jurifdidion.  Their  power  was  not  diminished  by 
the  dominion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who,  per- 
ceiving the  fubjeftion  of  the  people  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  clergy  upon  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  foon  became  fenfible,  that  by  augmenting 
his  power  they  fecured  their  own. 

The  appointment  of  legates  from  the  Pope*,  who 
about  the  middle  of  this  century  fiift  began  to  re- 
iide  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople,  doubtlefs  origi- 
nated from  motives  extremely  oppofite  to  thofe 
which  were  avowed.  Leo  recommended  to  the 
emperor  Marcian  a  perfon  named  Julian,  who  was 
eftablifhed  by  him  to  follcit  at  the  emperor's  court 

*  The  name  Papa  (Pope)  was  originally  given  to  all  bidiops, 
and  even  fomctimcs  to  the  inferior  clergy.  Bingham,  book  i. 
'  chap.  2. 

whatever 
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\vhatcver  related  to  the  faith  and  peace  of  the 
Church  againft  heretics.  But  a  regard  to  faith  and 
iiifcipline  was  doubtlefs  not  the  Cole  objecl  of  their 
attention.  The  bilhop  of  Rome  was  too  much  in- 
terefled  in  the  profperiry  of  his  fee,  not  to  be  very 
fedulous  \\\  obferving  every  circumilance  relating 
to  the  other  prelates  (particularly  his  brother  of 
Conftantinople),  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  his 
own  intereft  and  dignity.  The  tender  concern  of 
thefe  reverend  brethren  was  indeed  exerted  to  pro- 
mote good  order  in  every  part  of  the  Chriftian 
world  j  and  was  charitably  extended  fo  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  ecclefiaftical  authority,  that  they  fre- 
quently interfered  in  matters  of  civil  jurifdiftion. 
Valentinian  promulgated  a  law  which  reflrained 
their  power  to  fpiritual  and  eccleliaftical  caufes ; 
but,  in  thefe,  their  authority  extended  to  all  ranks 
and  degrees  of  men. 

Notwithftandin'g  the  depravity  and  corruption 
which  pervaded  the  clerical  body,  the  whole  was 
not  contaminated.  Inftances  of  difmterefted  vir- 
tue, which  would  have  reilesfled  fplendour  upon 
the  moil  enlightened  periods  of  fociety,  iUuminated 
the  dreary  and  difmal  annals  of  the  fifth  century. 
We  behold  widi  veneration  and  with  pleafure  the 
liberal  Deogratias,  bifhop  of  Carthage,  felling  the 
coftly  plate  of  the  church  for  the  ranfom  of  a  num- 
ber of  captives,  who  had  been  brought  by  Geifcri- 
cus,  the  Vandalic  king,  to  the  (bores  of  Africa, 
where  they  were  to  be  torn  from  every  dear  and 

focial 
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focial  connection.  We  accompany  him  with  de- 
lisht  to  his  church,  filled  with  beds  of  flraw  for 
the  accommodation  of  "Cat  wretched  ftrangers ;  and 
with  tranfport  behold  this  aged  and  infirm  prelate 
daily  comforting  the  fick,  giving  food  to  the  hun- 
gry, and  medicines  to  the  difeafed.  Nor  was  this 
a  folitary  infbance  of  public  and  private  virtue  :  it 
was  even  exceeded  by  Acacius,  bifhop  of  Amida, 
who  ranfomed  feven  thoufand  Perfian  captives  pe- 
riihing  with  hunger.  Hiftory,  amongfl  her  difa- 
greeable  obligations  to  record  fo  much  of  the  vices 
of  mankind — for  vice,  if  it  does  not  preponderate 
in  the  fcale,  is  generally  more  apparent  and  obtru- 
five  than  virtue — has  fometimes  the  delight  of  ex- 
hibiting chara'fters  which  dignify  and  exalt  human 
nature.  The  erudition,  piety,  and  truly  Chriftian 
charity  of  Atticus,  bilhop  of  Conftantinople,  who 
diftributed  liberally  not  only  to  the  orthodox,  but 
ito  the  necefiitous  heretics — ^the  ftill  greater  mildnefs 
of  Proclus,  his  friend  and  difciple,  towards  the  he- 
retics, and  his  adive  as  well  as  paffive  virtues-— 
the  piety,  fimpUcity,  and  affability  of  Sicinius,  a 
Conftantinopolitan  prelate — are  inftances  of  human 
excellence,  which  it  is  pleafant  to  record,  and  may 
ferve  as  models  worthy  of  imitation  to  more  re- 
fined and  fucceeding  ages. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  GOVERNMENT,    DOCTRINE,  RITES,   AND  CERE- 
MONIES  IN   THE    FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Title  and  Dignity  of  Patriarch  conferred  on  Jive  of  the  prin-. 
cipal  Sees — Increafe  of  Monks — Exetnpicdfrom  Ecclifiajii- 
cal  furifdiSiion — Their  irnmenfe  Power —  Crimes — IVar- 
like  Achievements-^New  Order  of  Watchers — Abjurdities 
'—Savage  Life — Syrneon  Stylitcs — Pillar  Saints — Fanati- 
cifm  of  Baradatus  and  fames  of  Syria-^-Platonlfm  fucceeded 
by  the  Phllofophy  of  Ariftotle — Increafmg  Rejpcci  for  the 
Virgin  Mary — Miracles  fuppofed  to  be  wrowj^ht  by  her — 
Images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints — Siiperjiltlous  Reve- 
rence for  the  Sacrament — Change  of  public  to  private  Con^ 
feffion — Incenfe  and  Tapers  ufed  in  the  Church — Rage  for 
accumulating  Relics — Seven  Sleepers — Miracle  of  the  Or- 
thodox Believers^  ivhofpoke  after  the  Lof  of  their  Tongues 
•—Divination — Feajlofthe  Afcenfion — Origin  of  the  Pope's 
Tiara, 

THOUGH  the  bilhops  of  Rome,  partly  by, 
the  force  of  an  ancient  prejudice  in  favour 
of  that  imperial  city,  and  partly  by  the  wealth  and 
power  of  that  church,  had  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury been  enabled  to  aflume  a  degree  of  fuperiority 
over  the  other  metropolitan  churches ;  and  though 
the  council  of  Conftantinople  had  raifed  the  bilhop 
of  that  fee  to  an  equality  of  power  and  authority 
with  the  Roman  prelate,  yet  the  title  of  Patriarch 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  regularly  conferred 

upon 
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upon  them  till  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  in  451  ;  nor  were  the  jurifdiftion  and  dig- 
nity of  the  patriarchal  fees,  before  that  period,  pro- 
perly eftabliOied  and  defined.  The  patriarchal 
dignity  wds  alfo  obtained  by  the  bilhops  of  Anti- 
och,  Alexandria,  and  Jerufalem  ;  but  thefe  latter 
were  held  in  an  inferior  light  to  thole  of  Rome  and 
Conftantinople  *.  The  title  of  Exarch  was  con- 
ferred 

*  The  powers  of  the  patriarchs  differed  materially.  The  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria  ponefTcd  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  con - 
fecratiiig  and  approving  every  blfliop  throughout  the  provinces 
of  his  diocefe.  This  was  owing  to  his  rights  as  a  metropolitan, 
which  authorifed  him,  with  a  fynod  of  his  provincial  bifhops>  to 
coufecrate  all  the  bifliops  within  liis  province  ;  and  his  diocefe, 
when  he  became  a  patriarch,  being  in  no  refpeft  extended,  he 
continued  his  cuftom  of  ordaining,  though  new  metropolitans 
were  inftituted  under  him.  The  privileges  of  the  patriarchs  were 
many.  They  ordained  the  metropolitans  of  their  diocefes,  but  thej 
were  themfelves  ordained  by  a  diocefan  fynod.  They  convened 
and  preftded  in  the  fyncds  of  their  diocefes.  They  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  receiving  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  the  metropolitana 
and  provincial  fynods,  while  no  appeal  lay  from  their  dccifions. 
They  were  alfo  invefted  with  the  power  of  inquiring  into  the 
adminlflration  of  the  metropolitans,  of  correfting  and  cenfuring 
their  decrees,  and  of  fending  delegates  Into  any  part  of  the  dio- 
cefe, to  hear  and  determine  ecclefiaftical  caufes  In  their  name. 
They  were  confulted  by  the  metropolitans  in  all  important  af- 
fairs, and  publifhed  all  ecclefiaftical  laws.  The  patriarchs  were 
originally  independent  on  each  other,  and  their  number  amounted 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  till  the  fee  of  Rome  by  encroachments, 
and  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  by  law,  obtained  a  fuperlority  over 
their  neighbours.  The  eaftern  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antl- 
»ch,  Ephefus,  Csefarea,  and  Conftantinople,  were  never  fubjefted 
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ferred  npon  thofe  who  had  the  infpeclion  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church,  in  certain  provinces.  The  prin- 
cipal tranfidions  relating  to  thcfe  efcabiifliments 
were  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Few,  if  any,  alterations  took  place  during  this 
century,  in  the  ftate  of  the  clergy  ;  if  we  except 
the  monks,  who  daily  increafed  both  in  confe- 
quenceand  in  fanaticifm.  Originally  fubjecl  to  the 
bifnop  of  the  diocefe,  they  could  not  even  choofe 
their  own  fuperior  without  his  confenr.  This  pri- 
vilege was,  however,  towards  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  obtained  by  mod  of  the  communities; 
and  it  was  foon  followed  by  an  exemption  from 
epifcopal  jurifdidion.  When  indeed  the  Popes 
acquired  the  power  of  granting  thefe  exemptions, 
they  frequently  gave  or  fold  them  to  the  monks, 
whofe  power  confequently  increafed  vvjth  that  of 
the  Roman  fee,  and  whofe  attachment  to  its  inter- 
eft  was  by  this  means  fecured.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  monaftic  orders  did  not  all  obferve  the 
fame  form  of  difcipline ;  but  in  one  refpe6t  they 
nearly  agreed,  which  v.as  in  a  general  defeclion 

to  Rome.  The  patrlarclis  of  Ephefus  and  Cafarea  became  fubjcft 
to  Conftantlnople  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Exarchs,  fat  and 
voted  in  general  councils  next  to  the  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Con* 
ftantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  JcM-ufalem.  Tliere  were 
hovvxver  fome  exceptions  to  the  power  of  tlie  patriarclis  ;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  meti-opolitans  of  Cyprus,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and 
Britain,  who  conduced  their  affairs  with  their  provincial  fynods, 
without  being  accountable  to  any  fuperior.  Bingham,  Ecc. 
Antiq.  lib.  il.  c.  l8. 
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from  real  virtue,  and  the  praclice  of  fuch  licen- 
tioufnefs  as  became  proverbial  *.  The  prelates  ac 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  complained  of 
Barfumas  the  monk,  who  had  murdered  Flavian, 
his  bifhop,  that  he  had  overturned  all  SjTia,  and 
brought  againll  them  a  thoufand  monks  f.  In 
452,  Theodofius,  a  monk,  on  pretence  of  main- 
taining onhcdoxy,  incited  the  monks  of  PaleRine 
to  rife,  filled  Jerufalem  with  tumults,  fet  fife  to 
feveral  houfes,  broke  open  jails,  murdered  a  bi- 
fliop,  with  fome  other  perfons,  and  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  eleded  billiop  of  Jerufilem  |*. 

The  approbation  of  monaflic  inftitutions  was 
not  only  extenfively  diffufed,  and  numbers  made 
unhappy  from  the  defedion  of  their  relations,  and 
the  cdnfequent  lofs  of  their  fupport ;  but  the  more 
judicious  part  of  the  community  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  obferve,  that,  as  the  numbers  who  em- 
braced the  ftate  of  monachifm  fenfibly  increafed^ 
fo  alfo  monaftic  folly  increafcd  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. In  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  new 
order  of  monks  was  inilituted  by  a  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Alexander,  who  obtained  the  name  of 
Watchers,  from  their  method  of  performing  divine 
fervice  without  any  intermifTion.  They  divided 
themfelves  into  three  claiTes,  which  relieved  each 
other  at  ftated  hour^ ;  and  by  that  means  con- 

*  Sulpit.  Severus,  Dial,  j.  c.  8. 
■j-  Jortin,  vol.  iv.  p,  295, 
J  Jort.  Iv.  296. 
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tinned,  without  any  interval,  a  per'petual  courfe  of 
divine  fervice  *.  Amongft  the  Myftics,  many 
not  only  affeded  to  refide  with  wild  and  favage 
beafts,  but  imitated  their  manners.  With  a  fero- 
cious afpetfl:  they  traverfed  the  gloomy  defert,  fed 
upon  herbs  and  grafs,  or  remained  morionlefs  in 
certain  places  for  feveral  ycais,  expofed  to  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  mid-day  fun,  or  the  chilling 
blafts  of  the  nofturnal  air.  All  converfation  with 
men  was  ftudioufly  avoided  by  thefe  gloomy 
fanatics,  who  frequently  concluded  their  lives  by 
an  a(5t  of  violent  madnefs,  or  iLut  themfelves  up 
in  narrow  and  miferable  dens,  to  howl  out  the  re- 
mainder of  their  wretched  exiftence.  About  the 
year  427,  Symeon,  a  Syri;m,  introduced  a  re- 
finement in  mortification,  by  reliding  fuccefTively 
upon  five  pillars,  of  fix,  twelve,  twenty-two,  thirty- 
fix,  and  laftly  of  forty  cubits  high.  In  this  wretch- 
ed ftate  he  continued  during  thirty-feven  years  of 
his  life  J  and  his  fublime  piety  was  at  his  deceafe 
eagerly  emulated  by  one  Daniel,  a  monk,  who  re- 
lided  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar,  and  died  in  that 
fituation  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.     With  a 

*  Many  monafterics  were  ere£led  for  this  order  In  Conftan- 
tinople  ;  and  Studius,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  forfaking  the 
world,  entered  Into  their  fociety,  and  built  for  them  an  elegant 
monaftery,  which  was  named  Studium,  and  the  mohks  who  re- 
fided  In  It,  Studitie  ;  which  is  perhaps  the  firll  Inftance  of  that 
body  deriving  their  appellation  from  their  founder.  As  many 
of  thefe  monks  embraced  the  tenets  of  Neftorlus,  the  order  In  a 
ftiort  time  funk  rapidly  In  its  credit. 
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ffeveiity  of  fentiment  confonant  to  the  gloomy 
aufterity  of  his  life,  Symeon  angrily  condemned 
the  clemency  and  humanity  of  Theodofius  junior, 
who  had  commanded  the  Chriftians  of  Antioch  to 
rebuild  for  the  Jews  a  fynagogue  there,  which  they 
had  infolently  deftroyed;  and  his  influence,  arifing 
from  the  reputation  of  his  fanftity,  was  fuch,  that 
his  arguments  prevented  its  reftoratlon.  Such  in- 
deed was  the  reputation  of  Symeon,  that  he  was 
eagerly  reforted  to  by  a  multitude  of  pious  pil- 
grims, from  the  remote  countries  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Britain. — The  pillar  faints  continued  to  pre- 
ferve  their  celebrity  in  the  eaft  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  but  this  pfadtice,  like  all  the  other  extremes 
of  monkilhfanaticlfm,  was  never  fo  general  in  the 
weft  *. 

Amongft  the  ingenious  inventors  of  methods  for 
deftroying  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  Baradatus,  a 
monk  of  Syria,  and  James,  another  of  the  fame 
fraternity,  have  been  highly  diftlnguifhed  for  their 
piety  and  virtue.  The  former  of  thefe  holy  bre- 
thren, afpiring  after  a  more  perfed  fpecies  of  felf- 
denial  than  he  had  for  fome  time  pradifed  in 
a  fmall  and  uncomfortable  chamber ;  eredled  for 
himfelf  upon  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  a  box  fo 
contrived  as  not  to  admit  of  his  ftanding  in  a  per- 
pendicular pofture,    and  which,  having  no  clofe 

*  Thofc  vrho  imitated  the  example  of  Symeon  were  callc4 
StylitE  by  the  Greeks,  and  Sandi  Columnares  by  the  Latins. 
Dr.  Jortin  has  baptifed  them  by  the  name  of  H0ly  S'lrdt. 
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cover,  expofed  him  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
wind,  the  rain,  and  the  fun.  Wearied,  perhaps, 
at  length  himfelf,  or  having  exhaufted  the  attention 
of  others,  by  his  continuance  in  this  fituation,  he 
again  attempted  to  excite  it  by  frefli  devices.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  contrived  to  be  raifed  from  hii 
fupine  pofture,  and  continually  flood  upright, 
covered  with  a  garment  of  fkin,  with  only  a  fmall 
aperture  in  his  box  fufficient  to  allow  of  his  drawing 
his  breath,  and  ilretching  out  his  hands  to  heaven. 
His  contemporary,James,  not  lefs  difpofed  to  aufte- 
ricy,  fed  entirely  upon  lentils,  dragged  about  a 
load  of  heavy  iron  chains  bound  about  his  vvaift 
and  neck,  from  which  feveral  others  were  fiifpended. 
During  three  days  and  nights,  in  whicli,  in  conti- 
nued proftration,  he  offered  up  his  prayers,  'this 
admired  maniac  was  fo  covered  with  the  fnow  as  to 
be  fcarcely  difcernible.  Falfe  miracles  were  per- 
petually reported,"  to  complete  the  triumph  of  fa- 
naticifni,  and  the  total  infatuation  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  they  were  referred  to,  by  fome  of  the 
mod  eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church,  not  only  as 
examples  of  Chriftian  perfeflion,  but  as  infallible 
authorities  for  the  validity  of  particular  dodrines. 

The  principles  of  Chriftianity,  no  longer  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  their  fimplicity,  good  fenfe,  and 
found  philofophy,  were  in  this  century  fiill  more 
embarraired  by  intricate  difputes,  fubtile  explana- 
tion?, and  n.fli  decifions-  The  Platonic  dodrine?, 
aided  by  the  approbation  and  opinions  of  Origcn, 

con- 
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Continued  ftill  to  be  maintained  by  confiderable 
numbers ;  but  this  fyftem,  at  the  time  that  Origen- 
ifm  was  condemned,  was  deferted  by  numbers, 
who  were  defirous  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of 
thofe  errors  j  and  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  was 
embraced  in  its  place,  and  compounded  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  dodrines  of  revelation.  The 
prevailing  attachment  to  logical  difcuflions,  fubtile 
diftindions,  and  captious  fophifms,  contributed  to 
increafe  the  fondnefs  for  the  Ariftotelian  philofo- 
phy, which  was  more  calculated  for  thefe  ends 
than  even  Platonifm  had  been.  Compofed  of 
artificial  and  learned  jargon,  of  obfcure,  doubtful, 
and  undefined  terms,  it  involved  not  only  the  ig- 
norant and  illiterate,  but  the  ingenious  and  inqui- 
fitive,  in  intricate  difputes  concerning  unintelligi- 
ble terms,  and  entangled  them  in  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  words. 

An  increafing  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  century ;  and, 
very  early  in  this,  an  opinion  was  induftriouily 
propagated,  that  fhe  had  manifefted  herfelf  to 
feveral  perfons,  and  had  wrought  confiderable  mi- 
racles in  fupport  of  the  confubftantial  party.  Her 
image,  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  Jefus,  to- 
gether with  the  images  of  thpfe  who  during  their 
refidence  on  earth  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
fuperior  fandity,  was  honoured  with  a  diftin- 
guifhed  fituation  in  the  church,  and  in  many 
places  invoked  with  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  worfbip, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  draw  down  into  the  images 
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the  propitious  prefence  of  the  faints  or  celeftial. 
beings  they  reprefented  *,  A  fuperftitious  re- 
fped:  began  alfo  to  take  place  for  the  bread  confe- 
crated  for  the  facrameni:  of  the  Lord's  fupper.  Its 
efficacy  was  fuppofed  to  extend  as  well  to  the  body 
as  the  foul;  and  it  was  "applied  as  a  medicine  in 
ficknefs,  and  as  a  prefervative  againft  every  danger 
in  travelling,  whether  by  land  or  by  fea.  As  it 
frequently  happened  that  thofe,  who  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  confecrated  bread,  might  not  have 
provided  themfelves  with  a  quantity  fufficient  for 
thefe  emergencies,  it  became  cuftomary  for  the 
priefts  to  refer ve  a  portion  to  diftribute  according 

*  This  exceffive  refpefSl  for  images  was  ineffeftually  oppofed 
by  Xcnaias,  bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  who  incurred  great  deteflation 
on  that  account.  Vigilantius,  a  Spanifh  prefbyter,  extended  hi» 
cenfures  of  the  popular  modes  of  fuperftition  to  a  greater 
length,  and  was  proportionably  more  abhorred  ;  and  the  name  of 
Vigilantius  has,  on  account  of  this  opposition,  been  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity  in  the  lift  of  heretics,  and  accompanied  with  all  the 
rancour  of  the  furious  Jerom. 

Piftufes  had  been  introduced  into  churches  in  the  preceding 
century.  Paulinus,  bifiiop  of  Nola,  rebuilt,  in  a  fplendid  mapner, 
his  own  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  martyr  Felix ;  and  had 
the  miracles  of  Mofes,  andof  Chriil,  together  with  the  a&s  of  St. 
Felix,  and  of  fome  other  martyrs  there  depofited,  painted  in  t,he 
porticos.  They  prevailed  however  at  that  time  more  in  the  eaft 
than  in  the  weft,  and  Chryfoilom  fpeaks  of  piftures  in  the 
church.  In  the  beginning  however  of  the  5  th  century,  an  Italian 
bifhop  offered  a  very  plaufible  apology  for  having  them  painted 
in  his  church,  by  faying  that  the  amufement  the  people  might 
receive  from  the  pidlurcs,  might  occupy  the  time  which  they 
would  perhaps  otherwife  fpend  ia  regaling  themfelves.  Prieftley's 
Corruptions,  vol.  ii.  p.    13. 
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to  the  necefTities  of  their  fuperftitious  floek.  Several 
of  the  Chriftians  interred  a  quantity  of  it  in  the 
fepulchres  of  their  departed  relations;  and,  al- 
though this  praftiee  was  oppofed  in  the  council  of 
Carthage,  it  flill  continued  to  be  efteemed  and 
praflifed  not  only  in  this,  but  in  fucceeding  centu- 
ries. The  increafing  refpedt,  which  was  paid  to 
the  elements  of  the  facrament,  was  produdlive  of  a 
fuperftitious  fear  of  receiving  them  unworthily  j 
and  the.  memorial  of  the  death  and  fufterings  of 
Jefus  Chrifl,  which  had  formerly  been  celebrated 
by  all  Chriftians  on  every  Lord's  day,  was  now'at- 
tended  by  very  few  of  the  numberlefs  profelTors  of 
Chriftianity. 

Amongft  the  alterations  which  took  place  in  the 
difcipline  of  the  Church,  none  was  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  fuppreffion  of  all  public  confeffions  of 
fin,  by  Leo  the  Great,  in  all  the  churches  fubje6l 
to  his  jurifdidlion.  Thefe  confeffions,  which  had 
been  formerly  made  by  the  trembling  penitent  be- 
fore the  afiembled  congregation,  were  now  appoint- 
ed to  be  made  to  a  finglc  prieft;  a  regulation 
which,  though  it  artfully  extended  the  power  of 
the  clergy  over  the  confciences  of  men,  confidera- 
bly  deftroyed  the  rigour  of  ancient  dilcipline. 
Penance  was  allowed  to  be  performed  in  mona- 
fleries,  or  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  individuals,  and 
in  a  private  place,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  bifliop. 
But  if  the  external  fplendour  of  the  Church  was  in 
fome  degree   lelfened  by  this  alteration,  the  lofs 
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was  amply   fupplied  by   additional    ceremonies. 
The  method  of  ilnging  anthems,  one  part  of  which 
was  performed  by  the  clergy,  and  the  other  by  the 
congregation,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
churches  of  Antioch  in  the  preceding  century,  was^ 
in  this,  pradlifed  at  Rome;  and  in  many  churches  it 
was  the  cuftom  to  perform  thefe  refponfes  night 
and  day,  without  any  interruption  ;  different  choirs 
of  fingers  continually  relieving  each  other.     The 
privileges  of  fanduary,  which    had  been  claimed 
in  the  preceding  century,  were  in  this  fully  allowed 
by  the  emperor  Leo.     This  claim  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  materially  advanced  by  a  crimi- 
nal flying  for  protedion  to  a  monaflerj^,  of  which 
St.  Marcellus  was   the  abbot,  who  refufed  to  fur- 
render  the  refugee,  though  the  foldiers,  who  fur- 
rounded  the  monaftery  during  the  night,  waited 
only  for  the  approach  of  morning  to  enter  the  con- 
vent, and  forcibly  to  take  poffefTion  of  their  vidlim. 
But  a  pretended  miracle  was  interpofed,  to  declare 
the  fandity  of  this  place  of  refuge;  a  fire  was  feen 
to  iflue  from  the  top  of  the  building,  which  like 
flafhes  of  lightning  darted  its  rays  at  the  impious 
foldierj^  and    impelled   them   trembling   to    lay 
down  their  arms,  and  immediately  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  that  Deity  whom  they  had  fo  impioufly 
offended. 

Every  fplendid  appendage  which   had  graced 

the     heathen   ceremonies,    was  now    interwoven 

into  the  fabric  of  Chriftianity.     During  the  ex- 
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tended  period  of  Paganifm,  fuperftition  had  en- 
tirely exhaufted  her  talents  for  invention  ;  fo  that, 
when  the  fame  fpirit  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
Chriftians,  they  were  necelfarily  compelled  to 
adopt  the  pradices  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  to 
imitate  their  idolatry.  That  which  had  been 
formerly  the  teft  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  pracflice 
which,  when  avoided,  expofed  the  primitive  be- 
liever to  the  utmoft  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  was 
become  a  Chriftian  rite ;  and  incenfe,  no  longer 
confidered  as  an  abomination,  fmoked  upon  every 
Chriftian  altar.  The  fervices  of  religion  were, 
even  in  the  day,  performed  by  the  light  of  tapers 
and  flambeaux.  The  difcovery  of  relics,  as  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed,  was  proportioned  to  the 
defire  of  obtaining  them.  No  fewer  than  the  re- 
mains of  forty  martyrs  were  difcovered  to  the  pi- 
ous but  credulous  Pulcheria,  the  fifter  of  Theodo- 
fius.  This  princefs,  with  her  attendants,  on  ap- 
proaching the  place  where  thefe  bodies,  according 
to  the  revelation  with  which  fhe  had  been  favoured, 
were  depofited,  had  the  ground  broken  open ; 
and  one  of  the  emperor's  retinue,  upon  thrufling 
a  reed  into  the  chafm,  and  drawing  it  up  again, 
was  delighted  with  its  exquifue  odour.  The 
princefs,  accompanied  by  the  bifnop,  then  ap- 
proached, and  difcovered  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  precious  ointment,  and  two  filver  boxes  which 
contained  the  ineftimable  relics  of  the  martyrs, 
which  (he  honoured  with  a  magnificent  flirine,  and 
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depofitcd  near  the  remains  of  the  holy  Thyrfus, 
who,  (he  beHeved,  had  thrice  appeared  to  her  for 
the  purpofe  of  difcovering  the  place  where  the 
martyrs  were  interred.  The  nndccayed  body  of 
the  prophet  Zachariah  was  likewife  faid  to  have 
been  found,  in  confequcnce  of  a  revelation  from 
himfelf,  after  it  had  been  interred  about  twelve 
hundred  years ;  and  the  relics  of  Samuel  were 
removed  by  Arcadius  from  Jerufalem  to  Conftan- 
tinople.  The  pretended  remains  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  Nicodemus,  of  Gamaliel,  and  of  feveral  others, 
made  their  appearance  about  the  fame  time ;  but 
the  exhibition  in  detail  of  fuch  knavery  and  foll)^, 
as  accompanied  thefe  tranfadions,  would  afford 
little  amufement,  and  ftill  lefs  advantage.  The 
account  of  the  feven  perfons  vvho  fled  from  the 
perfecution  of  Decius  into  a  fohtary  cave  near 
Ephefus  (where,  after  a  repofe  of  an  hundred  and 
ninety-five  years,  they  awaked  as  vigorous,  and  iri 
appearance  as  youthful,  as  when  they  entered  it) 
is  familiar  to  all,  and  will  not  in  this  enlightened 
age  be  conlidered  as  a  matter  which  admits  of 
difpute  *.     One  of  the  miracles  of  this  century, 

however, 

*  The  trite  remark,  that  a  ftory  lofes  nothing  by  telling,  will 
in  na  inftance  more  pertinently  apply  than  in  this  ;  for  however 
abfurd  the  tale  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  hath  been  deemed,  yet,  flrip 
it  pf  its  legendary  trappings,  and  the  abfurdity  will  at  once  va- 
nifh.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  even  in  our  own  climate,  to 
find  dead  bodies,  which  Lave  refilled,  by  means  of  a  fliilful  prepa- 
ration, the  ordinary  procefs  of  difiblutign,  for  a  much  longer  pe* 
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however,  appears  to  occupy  a  better  ground  ;  and 
much  controverfy  has  ariien  concerning  the  or- 
thodox 

nod  than  that  here  affigipied.  It  requires  therefoi^  no  great  llretch 
of  faith,  to  believe  that  the  bodies  ofthefe  feven  martyrs  might, 
in  confequence  of  being  properly  embalmed,  have  been  found 
uncorrupted,  and  their  hmbs  flexible.  That  their  fleep  was  that  of 
death,  is  obvious  to  be  inferred ;  for  not  only  in  the  Scriptures* 
is  death  denominated  a  ftate  of  fleep,  but  particularly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  timef .  Thus  a  burying-place  was  termed  xo(/vC7iT«- 
1  pov,  cocmeterium,  that  is,  a  prefervative  of  thofe  who  fleep,  from 
xetixxu,  to  fleep,  and  tij^ew,  to  preferve.  But  a  paflage  from  PrU' 
jientius  is  full  to  the  point : 

Venient  cito  fascula,  quum  jam 
Socius  calor  oda  revifat, 
Animataque  fanguine  vivo 
Habitacula  prillina  geftet. 

Quas  pigra  cadavera  prideai 
Tumulis  putrefa£la  jacebant, 
Volucres  rapientur  in  auras, 
Animas  comitata  priores* 

Hinc  maxima  cura  fepulcris 
Impenditur :  hinc  refolutos 
Honor  ultimus  accipit  artus, 
Et  funerls  ambitus  ornat. 

*  Amongfl  the  many  paflages  of  Scripture  which  authorize 
this  language,  are  the  following  :  Dan.  xii.  3.  John,  v.  28,  29. 
Matth.  xxvii.  52.  John,  xi.  il.  13.  Jerem.  h.  39.  Pfalm. 
xvii.  15.     Rom.  iv.  17.     Luke,  xx.  36,  37,  38. 

f  It  is  in  congruity  with  the  idea  of  death  being  a  flate  of 
Jltefi,  that  in  the  damnatory  fentence  of  the  Athanafian  Creed 
(which  creed  was  introduced  into  the  EngHfii  church  fo  early  as 
the  tenth  century)  the  words  he  jlall penjh  everla/iingly  are  ren- 
dered, according  to  the  Saxon  vcrfion,  heJhaUnot  awake. 

Candore 
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thodox  confefTors,  who,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  their  tongues  by  the  orders  of  Hunneric,  were 

Candore  nitentia  claro 
Praetendere  lintea  mos  eft, 
Afperfaque  myrrha  fabseo 
Corpus  medicaminefervct. 

Quidnam  fibi  faxa  cavata, 

Quid  pulchra  volunt  monumenta  ? 
Niii  quod  res  creditur  illls 
Non  mortua  fed  data  fomno  ? 

H*>c  provida  Chrifticolarum 
Pietas  ftudet,  utpote  crcdens 
Fore  protinus  omnia  viva, 
Quie  nunc  gelidus  fopor  urget. 

Analogous  alfo  to  our  purpofe  is  the  further  obfervation  of 
Arevah",  wlio,  in  his  comment  on  the  pafTage,  after  citing  from 
Viftorinus  the  epitaph  of  Alexander  the  Martyr,  Alexander 

MORTUUS    NON   EST,   SFD  VlVIT  SUPER    ASTRA,    adds: Multa 

ah'a  afFert,  ut  probet,  fanflos  illos,  dormientes  nuncupatos,  vere 
mortuos  fuifTe  et  martyrio  coronatos.  In  the  very  curious  mu- 
feum  of  Cardinal  Borgia  at  Veletri,  are  extant  on  an  ancient  glafs 
the  figures  of  thefe  fcven  fleeping  faints,  each  diftinguifhed  by 
the  inftrument  with  which  his  death  vi^as  inflicted,  and  alfo  by 
his  name.  Their  names  were  Conftantine,  Maximian,  Martinian, 
John,  Malchus,  Sarapio,andDionyfius.  In  Strutt's  Regal  and  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Antiquities,  pi.  ii.  the  Seven  Sleepers  are  introduced 
fymbolically  to  afcertain  the  day  when  the  event  which  is  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  illumination  happened  ;  but  in  this  fenfe  It  alludes  to 
them  as  in  that  fleep  to  which  the  refurreftion  unto  life  refers. — 
♦'Seynt  Edwarde,  par  la  grace  Deu,vift  le  jour  dc  pair e  (Eafter) 
al  manger,  les  vii  dormanz  turner  lur  deftre  cottez  fur  lur  fene- 
itre  en  gre.  Et  cet  jour  Godvvyne  Conte  dc  Kent  moruft  a  la 
table,  eftrangk  dc  un  raorfcl."     Ht 

all. 
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all,  except  two  of  them,  enabled  to  proclaim  aloud 
the  triumphs  of  orthodoxy  over  the  imperfed  faith 
of  the  Arians.  Attefted  as  this  anecdote  is  by 
refpeftable  witnefles,  we  can  fcarcely  doubt  the 
faCl  :  but  our  belief  of  the  miracle  will  be  at  lead 
fufpended,  by  the  confideration  that  two  of  thefe 
confeiTors  did  not  again  attain  the  faculty  of  fpeech; 
and  the  knowledge  that  inftances  have  occurred, 
in  which  perfons  who  were  deprived  of  a  part  of 
their  tongues  were  ftill  able   to  utter  intelligible 

D  O 

founds  *.  Whoever  indeed  confiders  the  nature 
of  the  miracles  during  the  fifth  century  ;  that  it 
was  a  period  of  credulity  and  ignorance  -f  ;  that 
the  mod  eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  not 
afhamed  to  propagate  any  ftory  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  multitude ;  that, 
unlike  the  firft  preachers  of  Chrifiianity,  they  re- 
lated circumflances  which  they  faw  not  themfelves, 
but  received  from  different,  and  frequently  difa- 
greeing,  narrators ;  that  they  had  much  to  gain 
by  the  propagation  of  falfe  miracles,  and  little  to 
fear  from  their  deteftion ;  that  they  advanced 
their  own  reputation  for  piety,  and  their  own  in-. 

*  We  are  informed  In  the  Chronicum  SaxoDiciim,  that  Pope 
XiCO  III.  was  depofed  by  the  Romans,  who  cut  out  his  tongue, 
and  pulled  out  his  e/es,  in  697  ;  yet  that  he  both  faw  and 
talked  afterwards  as  well  as  before.     Jort.  ii.  145. 

f  Auftin  obferves  that,  in  tliis  century,  many,  in  ipfa  vera  re- 
■  ligione,  were  fuperftitioua,  and  worAippers  of  fepulchres  and  pic- 
tyres.      H, 

terefts. 
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tcreils,  by  deception  ;  and  that  miracles  were 
vvroughr,  not  for  the  advancement  of  pure  and  ge- 
nuine Chriftianity,  but  to  dignify  obfcure  dodlrines, 
or  to  exalt  the  charader  of  fome  pretended  faint ; 
in  fhorr,  that  every  mark  v/hich  authenticated  the 
miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoflles,  is  wanting  in 
thefe ;  will  probably  be  inclined  not  merely  to  he- 
iitate  in  his  affent  to  them,  but  will  rather  be  dif-. 
pofed  to  rejeft  them  altogether,  and  with  the  in- 
dignation fuch  blafphemous  frauds  deferve. 

The  compliance  with  every  Pagan  fuperftitioii 
which  could  be  at  all  reconciled  with  Chriftianity, 
^vas  extended  on  alloccafions  to  the  utmoft  excefs. 
Amongft  others,  the  Chriftians  attempted  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  futurity,  by  methods  fimilar 
to  thofe  employed  by  the  Pagans,  who  ufed  to  di- 
vine by  opening  the  books  of  Virgil ;  and  the  firfb 
verfes  which  arrefled  their  attention  were  inter- 
preted into  a  predidlion  of  their  deftlny.  The  acci- 
dental prognofhication  of  the  future  grcatnefs  of 
Adrian,  who  opened  at  the  words  Miffus  in  Impe- 
rium  magnum  ;  and  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  had 
a  fimilar  fortune,  had  conferred  additional  credit 
upon  this  mode  of  divination.  Inftead  however 
of  divining  by  the  Sortes  Virgiliana,  the  Chriftians 
made  ufe  of  a  Bible' for  the  fame  purpofe,*  and  the 
pradice  was  carried  fo  far,  that  many  of  the  inferior 
clergy  found  in  it  a  very  lucrative  trade.  By  the 
higher  ranks  it  was  however  ftrongly  oppofed;  and 
a  decree  was  pafled,  in  465,  by  the  council  of 

Vannes, 
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Vannes,  enadlng  that  whoever  was  deteded  in  the 
pra<5lice,  fliould  be  excluded  from  communion 
with  the  Church.  The  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  continued  to  increafe  in  refpeclabi- 
iity  during  this  century;  and  almoft  the  com- 
mencement of  it  was  remarkable  for  a  proceffion, 
inftituted  by  Chryfoftom,  which  afforded  an  ex- 
ample, and  ferved  as  a  prelude,  to  future  ceretno- 
nies  of  a  (imilar  nature. 

Three  days  of  fafting  and  fupplication,  before 
the  feaft  of  the  Afcenfjon,  were  inftituted  ia 
France,  by  Mamercus,  bi(hop  of  Vienne,  who  ap- 
propriated litanies  *  to  them,  which  were  already 
in  ufe,  but  not  recited  at  any  particular  times;  and 
rcferved,  as  emergencies  might  require,  for  depre- 
cating any  impending  calamity.  The  feaft  of  the 
Afcenfion  took  place  in  the  period  of  time  which 
paffed  between  the  folemn  feafons  of  Eafter  and 
Pentecoft,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  obferved 
as  a  feafon  of  feftivity,  in  which  all  fafting  and 
kneeling  were  prohibited.  This  faft  was  far  from 
being  univerfally  received  in  the  weftern  churches, 
and  never  obtained  in  the  eaftern,  which  always 
obferved  the  fifty  days  between  Eafter  and  Whit- 
iuntide  as  a  feftival.  There  is  fomereafon  for  be- 
lieving that  thefe  rogation  days  were  obferved  in 
Africa  prior  to  this  period ;  and  that  Mamercus 
was  the  adopter,  not  the  inftitutor,  of  this  obferv- 

*  The  word  Litany  was  anciently  not  applied  to  any  peculiar 
form  of  prayer,  but  to  prayer  in  general. 

ance. 
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ance.  From  France  the  cuilom  was  generally 
adopted,  though  with  fome  variation  in  the  time 
in  which  it  was  obferved  ;  and  it  was  in  the  year 
511  eftablifhed  in  the  council  of  Orleans.  By  de- 
grees ihefe  litanies  were  commonly  ufed  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Fridays  in  all  the  churches.  The  li- 
turgies however  ftill  differed,  in  different  places, 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  bifhops.  Peter  the  Fuller, 
bidiop  of  Antioch,  commanded  that,  in  finging 
the  hymn  Trifagium  *,  the  performers  fhould  add 
to  the  words,  "  O  God,  moft  holy,"  who  hafi  Juf- 
fered  for  us  upon  the  crojs  I  \  Another  inftance  oc- 
curs in  the  mitfion  of  Lupus  and  Germanus,  vvho, 
at  the  defire  of  the  orthodox,  were  fent  into  Britain 
tooppofePelagianifm  ;  and  who  introduced  there 
the  Gallican  liturgy,  which  materially  differed  from 
that  of  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  century 
that  the  bifliop  of  Rome  was  diftinguiQied  by  a 
drefs  materially  different  from  that  of  the  other 

*  According  to  one  of  the  wonderful  relations  of  this  cen- 
tury, during  an  earthquake  at  Couftantinople,  a  boy  was  taken 
up  into  heaven,  where  he  had  the  felicity  of  hearing  the  angels 
ling  in  Greek  the  Trifagium  ;  the  words  of  which,  on  his  return 
to  earth,  he  repeated  to  Proclus,  his  hifliop.  '•  If  Greek  be  the 
language  fpoken  in  heaven,''  fays  Dr.  Jortin,  "  it  is  bad  news 
for  our  enthufiaflical  preachers,  who  know  nothing  of  that 
tongue." 

-j-  Hence  it  was  thought,  and  is  probable,  that  he  held  the  ab- 
furd  error  of  the  Theopafchita',  vvho  maintained  that  God  him- 
fclf  fuffered.      H.  ' 

ccclefiaftics. 
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ecclefiaftics.  He  wore  upon  his  head  a  kind  of 
bonnet,  fomething  higher  than  ufual,  and  con- 
ftruded  like  the  mitres  ufed  by  the  priefts  of  Cy- 
bele.  But  Clovis  having  fent  to  St.  John  of  La- 
teran  a  crown  of  gold,  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
fented  by  Anaftafius,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  Pope 
Hormifdas  placed  it  upon  his  bonnet.  In  fiic- 
ceeding  ages  this  ornament  was  increafed.  Boni- 
face the  Eighth,  during  his  contentions  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  fuperiority  of 
things  fpiritual  to  things  temporal,  and  as  a  mark 
of  his  twofold  authority,  added  a  fecond  crown, 
which  in  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.  received 
the  addition  of  a  third. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

OV  TaE  SHCTS  WHICH   APPEARED   IN  THE  FIFTH 
CENTURY. 

Pelagius  and  Celeftius — oppofed  by  Augnjlin  and  others—' 
SefJil-Pelagians — Nejlorians  —  Oppofition  of  Cyril — Con~ 
deninat'ton  of  Nejlorius — CharaSler  of  Nejiorius — Euty- 
cbians — Condetrination  in  the  Council  of  Chakedon — Decree, 
of  Union  called  Henoticon — MonophyfiteS'^Peter  the  FuU 
Jer — Theopafchites — Acephalu 

'^r^HE  fifth  century  Is  lefs  remarkable  than  any 
A  of  the  preceding,  for  the  number  of  thofc 
who,  by  the  propagation  of  new  opinions^  per- 
plexed and  deftroyed  the  tranquillity  of  the  church. 
One  of  the  earliefl  and  mod  remarkable  was  Pe- 
lagius, a  Bridfh  monk,  of  fome  rank,  and  very  ex- 
alted reputation  j  who,  with  his  friend  Celeftius, 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  they  refided  very  early 
in  this  century,  and'  oppofed  with  warmth  the 
doftrines  of  original  fin,  and  the  neceffity  of  divine 
grace. 

What  reception  their  do6lrines  met  with  at 
Rome,  docs  not  appear  \  but  their  uncommon 
piety  and  virtue  excited  general  approbation.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Goths,  they  retired  to  Africa, 
where  Celeflius  remained,  with  a  view  of  gaining 
admittance  as  a  prelbyter  into  the  church  of  Car- 
thage.    Pelagius  proceeded  to  Paleftine,  where  he 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed  the  favour  and  protedion  of  John  bifhop 
of  Jerufalem.  But  his  friend  and  his  opinions  met 
wiih  a  very  different  reception  from  Auguftin,  the 
celebrated  bilhop  of  Hippo. 

Whatever  parts  were  vifited  by  thefe  un-ortho- 
dox  friends,  they  dill  ailerted  their  peculiar  opi- 
nions ;  and  they  were  gradually  engaged  in  a 
warm  conteft,  in  the  courfe  of  which  they  were  pro- 
bably led  to  advance  more  than  had  originally  oc- 
curred to  them.  In  contending  for  the  truth  of 
their  doflrines,  they  alferted,  "  that  mankind  de- 
rived no  injury  from  the  fin  of  Adam;  that  we  are 
now  as  capable  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
he  was  ;  that,  otherwife,  it  would  have  been  cruel 
and  abfurd  to  propofe  to  mankind  the  performance 
of  certain  duties,  with  the  fanClion  of  rewards,  and 
the  denunciation  of  punifhments  j  and  that  confe- 
quently  men  are  born  without  vice,  as  well  as  with- 
out virtue."  Pelagius  is  faid  moreover  to  have 
maintained,  "  that  it  is  poffiblcfor  men,  provided 
they  fully  employ  the  powers  and  faculties  with 
which  they  are  endued,  to  live  without  fin  ;"  and 
though  he  did  not  deny,  that  external  grace,  or  the 
doftrines  and  motives  of  the  Gofpel,  are  neceffary, 
he  is  faid  to  have  rejefted  the  necefiity  of  internal 
grace,  or  the  aids  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  ac- 
knowledged ''  that  the  power  we  pofTefs  of  obey- 
ing the  will  of  God,  is  a  divine  gift  ;"  but  ailerted, 
"  that  the  direction  of  this  power  depends  upon 
ourfelves ;  that  natural  death  is  not  a  confequence 

Vol.  I.  T  of 
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of  the  (in  of  Adam,  but  of  the  frame  of  man  ;  and 
that  Adam  would  have  died,  though  he  had  not 
iinned."  Ifidore,  Chryfoftom,  and  Auguftin,  ftre- 
nuoufly  oppofcd  thefe  opinions ;  and  the  latter 
procured  their  condemnation  in  a  fynod  held  at 
Carthage,  in  412.  They  were,  however,  favour- 
ably received  at  Rome ;  and  Pope  Zozimus  was 
•at  the  head  of  the  Pelagian  party  :  But  his  deci- 
fion  againfb  the  African  billiops,  who  had  op- 
pofed  Pelagianifm,  was  difrcgarded  by  them,  and 
the  pontiff  yielded  at  length  to  their  reafonings 
and  remon{lrances,and  condemned  the  men,v/hom 
he  had  before  honoured  with  his  approbation. 
The  council  of  Ephefus  likewife  condemned  the 
opinions  of  Pelagius  and  Celeftius ;  and  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  in  418,  publifhed  an  edi6l,  which 
ordained  that  the  leaders  of  the  feci  fliould  be 
expelled  from  Rome,  and  their  followers  exiled. 
Some  of  the  Pelagians  taught  that  Chrift  was  a 
mere  man,  and  that  men  might  lead  finlefs  lives, 
becaufe  Chrift  did  fo — that  Jefus  became  Chrift 
after  his  baptifm,  and  God  after  his  refurredtion  ; 
the  one  arifing  from  his  unftion,  the  other  from 
the  merit  of  his  paiTion  *.  The  Pelagian  contro- 
verfy,  which  began  with  the  doftrines  of  grace 
and  original  fin,  was  extended  to  predeftination, 
and  excited  continual  difcord  and  divifion  in  the 
Church. 

*    CafTian  De  IncarnatJone,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  p.  966.  1017,  1018, 
1066. 
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The  warmth  with  which  Auguflln  oppofed  the 
dodtrines  of  Pclagius,  betrayed  him  into  expreffions 
which  too  much  favoured  the  behef,  that  the  vir- 
tuous and  evil  adions  of  men  arife  from  an  invin- 
cible neceffity  in  their  natures;  and  he  appeared 
to  be  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  work  of  converfioa 
and  fandtification,  all  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  di* 
vine  energy,  and  nothing  to  human  agency.  This 
opinion,  though  it  had  many  favourers,  was  op- 
pofed by  a  {till  more  confiderable  number,  and  a 
fed  called  Semi-Pelagians  was  founded,  in  which 
the  dodrines  both  of  Pelagius  and  Auguliin  were 
in  part  acceded  to,  and  in  part  denied.  Caffian, 
the  head  and  founder  of  this  fed,  taught — that 
the  firji  ccnverjion  of  the  foul  to  God  was  the  effe5l  of 
its  free  choice  ,  confequently,  that  no  presenting  or 
predifpofng  grace  is  beftowed  by  him.  Different 
writers  have  defcribed  the  dodrines  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians  in  a  different  manner  :  fome  reprefent 
them  as  maintaining,  that  inward  grace  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  beginning  of  repentance,  but  to  our 
progrefs  in  virtue  ;  others  fay,  that  they  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  grace,  but  contended  that 
faith  depends  upon  ourfelves,  and  good  works 
upon  God  :  all  however  agree,  that  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians believed  that  predeftination  is  made  upon 
the  forefight  of  good  works.  The  five  following 
principles  have  been  laid  down  as  the  foundation 
©f  the  Semi-Pelagian  dodrines — That  God  did 
not  difpenfe  his  grace  to  one  more  than  to  ano- 
T  2  ther. 
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ther,  in  confequence  of  prcdefVinadon,  but  was 
willing  to  fave  all,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  gofpel  ;  that  Chrift  died  for  all  j  that  the 
crrace  purchafed  by  Chrift,  and  neceffary  to  falva- 
tion,  was  offered  to  all;  that  man,  before  he' re- 
ceived grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  defires; 
that  man,  born  free^  was  confequently  capable 
of  refifting  or  complying  with  the  fiiggeftions  of 
grace*. 

Notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  Auguftin,  the 
Semi-Pelagian  doctrines  were  well  received,  par- 
ticularly m  the  neighbourhood  of  Marfeilles, 
where  Caffian  had  founded  a  monaftery.  They 
were  condemned  in  feveral  fynods  ;  but  ftill  con- 
tinued to  be  profefled  by  the  eaftern  Chriftians; 
and  were  generally  received  in  the  weft,  till  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  difputes,  con- 
cerning liberty  and  neceffiry,  have  always  produced 
much  rancour  and  controverfy  in  the  Chriftian 
world,  and  are  perhaps  indeterminable  by  our 
limited  faiulties. 

Neftorius,  biiliop  of  Conftantinople,  was  a 
zealous  opponent  of  the  opinions  of  ApoUinaris, 
who  had  taught  that  the  perfon  of  Chrift  was  com- 
pofed  of  an  union  of  the  Divinity  with  a  human 
body,  which  wasendued  with  afenfitive,  not  arational 
foul :  he  particularly  condemned  the  phrafe  which 
had  been  applied,  by  the  followers  of  that  herefy,  to 

*  Dr.  Maclean's  Not«  to  Molh.  Ecc.  Hift.  cent.  v.  part    2, 
C.5. 

the 
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the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  they  flyled  the  Mother  of 
God,  The  Byzantine  prelate  was  led  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  thefe  difputes,  by  the  oppofition  which 
had  been  raifed  by  Anaflafius  his  friend,   and  a 
prefbyter  of  his  church,  to  the  Apollinarianphrafe- 
ology.     The    fentiments  of    NeHorius   and  Ana- 
flafius were,  however,  To  contrary  to  the  blind  and 
fuperllitious  veneration,  which  the  devotees  of  this 
centu-py  were  difpofed  to  pay  to   the  Virgin,    that 
they   excited    a    fervent     oppofition    among   the 
monks  of  Conftantinople  ;   though  the  monks    of 
Egypt  were  convinced  by  the  difcourfes  of  Neflo- 
rius,    and    agreed   with  him,  that   the  perfon  of 
Chrift  confifled  of  two  diftinift  natures,  the  divine 
and  the  human,  and  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of 
the  latter  only.     The  imperious  Cyri],  bifhop  of 
Alexandria,  highly  incenfed  at  the  free  alfertion  of 
thefe  opinions,  eligaged   Celeftine,  the  billiop  of 
Rome,  in  his  intereft;   and,  in  430,  affembled  a 
council  at  Alexandria,  in  which   the   opinions  of 
Neflorius  were  condemned,  ^nd  no  lefs  than  twelve 
anathemas  iflued  agaipft  him.     Neftorius,  in  his 
turn,    excommunicated  Cyril  ;   and  charged  him 
with  abetting  the  Apol}inarian  herefy,  and  with  con- 
founding the  two  natures  of  Chrift. 

This  difpute,  which  greatly  agitated  the  Chrif- 
tian  fociety,  occafioned  the  convening  of  the  third 
general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  431,  in  which 
Cyril  had  the  indecency  to  prefide,  though  a  party 
concerned  J  and  Neftorius,  in  the  abfence  offe- 
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veral  bifhops  who  had  a  right  to  feats  in  the  coun- 
cil, was  condemned  unheard^  confined  in  a  mona- 
ftery,  and  afterwards  bani(hed  to  Oafis,  a  folitary 
place  in  the  deferts  of  Egypt,  where,  old  and  in- 
firm, he  foon  terminated  a  life  of  fuffering  and  per- 
fecution.  The  prelates,  in  whofe  abfence  Cyril 
bad  proceeded  to  the  condemnation  of  Neftorius, 
with  their  leader,  John  bifhop  of  Antioch,  being 
arrived  at  Ephefiis,  immediately  convoked  a  fynod, 
in  which  they  excommunicated  the  imperious  bi- 
(hop  of  Alexandria  and  the  bilhop  of  Ephefus, 
and  anathematized  all  who  refufedto  rejed  the  ana- 
themas of  Cyril.  The  difpute  between  John  and 
Cyril  continued,  during  three  years,  with  equal 
rancour  and  fury  ;  but  was  at  length  terminated 
by  the  interference  of  the  emperor,  who  perfuaded 
John  to  conform  to  the  decrees  of  the  Ephefian 
council. 

The  opinions  of  Neftorius  were  not  extinguifhed 
with  his  life.  They  were  zealoufly  maintained  b/ 
Barfumas,  bifhop  of  Nifibis,  by  whom  they  were 
chiefly  propagated  throughout  the  eaft,  where 
Neltorianifm  ftill  continues  to  be  the  prevailing 
dodrine  among  the  profefTors  of  Chriftianity  *. 

Among 

*  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that,  before  the  clofe  of  the  feventh 
century,  Neftorlanifm  was  introduced  into  China.  In  1625,3 
ftone  was  faidto  be  found  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of  Schenfi,  a  pro- 
vince !n  the  north-eaftern  part  of  China,  containing  Chinefc  in- 
fctiptions  upon  it,  but  Syriac  letters  round  the   edge,   which 

mentioned, 
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Among  other  caufes  which  contributed  to  this 
efifed:,  was  the  reception  of  thefe  opinions  in  the 
celebrated  fchool  of  Edefla,  where  the  profeffors 
not  only  traoilated,  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac, 
the  writings  of  the  Neftorian  authors,  but  inftru6led 
carefully  their  youth  in  all  their  tenets.  The 
Neftorians  in  Perfia,  by  their  influence,  procured 
the  expulfion  of  the  Greek  Chriftians,  and  obtained 
poffeffion  of  the  fee  of  Seleucia,  which  indeed  is 
flill  retained  by  the  patriarch  of  that  feci. 

In  conjun6lion  with  their  opinions  refpedling 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Neftorians  contended,  that 
*'  the  union  of  Chrift's  divinity  with  his  humanity 
is  not  an  union  of  nature  or  of  perfon,  but  only  of 
will  and  affeftion  ;  and  that  Chrift  was  to  be  dif- 
tinguiQied  from  God,  who  refided  in  him  as  in  a 
temple." 

By  thofe   who   poffefs  a  knowledge  of  human 

mentioned,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  Syrian  Neftorians  had,  in 
the  year  636,  fcnt  Olopaan  to  China,  to  preach  the  gofpel  there  ; 
that  the  emperor  Ta't-Jum-vcn  had  approved  of  this  ftep,  and  had 
iffued  an  edicl  commanding  it  to  be  preached  all  over  China. 
This  ftone,  which  exhibits  feveral  remarkable  circnmftances  of 
the  ftate  of  Chriftlanlty,  at  different  periods,  was  erefted  by 
Kumdanyw\io  ftyles  himfelf  a  choir  bifliop  of  Nankin,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  eaftern  empire.  The  authenticity  of  this  remarkable 
monument  has  been  greatly  queftioned  by  the  learned,  but  has 
been  confirmed  by  Ruyfbroeck,  a  Brabantine  friar,  who  was  fent 
as  ambaffador  to  the  Mogul,  by  Lewis  IX.  of  France. — Hift.  of 
Voyages  and  Difcoveries  In  the  North  Seas,  by  John  Reinhold 
Eofter,  chap.  ill.  p.  108. 
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nature,  the  real  caufes  of  deep  and  continued  dif- 
fcnfion  will  rarely  be  fought,  and  much  feldomer 
be  found,  in  the  avowed  obj(.)cl  of  difpute.  In 
defiance  of  the  contentious  fpirit  of  the  times, 
Neftorius  migr.t  perhaps,  in  confideration  of  the 
zeal  he  had  manifefted  againfl  other  heretics, 
have  been  indulged  in  his  opinions,  had  not  the 
differences,  between  him  and  Cyril,  been  inflamed 
by  the  reciprocal  jealoufies  entertained  by  the  bi- 
fliops  of  the  principal  fees,  and  by  the  implacable 
temper  of  the  Alexandrian  bifhop  :  mutual  re- 
vilings,  mutual  accufations  ot  riot  and  fedition, 
and  mutual  charges  of  bribery,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  favourable  decifion,  were  exhibited  by  the  dif- 
ferent combatants  in  this  fpiritual  contention.  Our 
compaflfion  for  the  fate  of  Neftorius  is  confiderably 
abated  by  a  knowledge  of  thefe  circumftances,  and 
ftill  more  by  his  arrogant  and  perfecuting  temper^ 
his  defire  of  engaging  the  Emperor  to  unite  with 
him  in  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  by  thepromife  of 
both  temporal  and  fpiritual  rewards;  his  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  Arians,  Novatians,  and  other  ftdls  ; 
and  his  being  forward  on  every  occafion  to 
promote  the  enacling  of  laws  againft  herefy.  His 
followers  fuffercd  from  the  profecution  of  thofe 
councils  which  he  had  diftated.  Theodofius  en- 
aded,  that  the  Neftorian  ecclefiadics  fliould  be 
expelled  from  their  churches,  and,  if  laics,  that 
they  (hould  be  excommunicated  ;  and  it  was  en- 
joined every  Catholic  to  inform  againft  them. 

Euty- 
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Eutyches,  an  abbot  of  a  convent  of  monks  at 
Conftantinople,  was  extremely  adive  in  oppofing 
the  dodlrines  of  Neftorius,  and  in  procuring  his 
condemnation.  Zeal,  however,  againil  his  an- 
tagonilt  tranfported  him  into  expreffions  which 
were  thought  to  be  an  herefy  of  anoppofite  nature, 
Eutyches  alferted,  that  there  was  but  one  nature 
in  Chrift,  which  was  the  divine;  and,  though  Cyril 
had  thus  expreffed  himfelf,  and  appealed,  for  his 
juftification  in  it,  to  the  authority  of  Athanafius, 
that  happened  to  be  herefy  in  a  monk,  which  was 
allowable  in  a  biQiop  ;  and  Eutyches  was  accufed 
of  denying  the  exiftence  of  the  human  natuie  of 
Chrift.  In  a  council  held  at  Conftantinople,  448, 
he  was  excommunicated  and  depofed,  but  acquitted 
in  another  held  at  Ephefus,  in  the  following  year, 
which  was  conduded  by  Diofcorus,  the  fucceifor 
of  Cyril,  and  in  which  the  animofities  of  the  con- 
tending parties  were  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that 
one  of  the  accufers  of  Eutyches  was  publicly 
fcourged,  and  banifhed  to  a  city  ofLydia,  where 
he  foon  after  died  in  confequence  of  the  bruifes  he 
had  received. 

The  accufers  of  Eutyches  were  not,  however, 
difpofed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  this  tumultu- 
ous alTembly  ;  and,  in  concert  with  Leo,  bilhop  of 
Rome,  obtained  an  order  for  the  fourth  general 
council,  which  affembled  at  Chalcedon,  in  451. 
In  this  affembly,  the  opinions  of  Eutyches  were 
finally  condemned,  and  the  Catholic  do<5lrine  af- 

feited, 
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ferted,  of  two  diftind  natures  in  one  perfon  united 
in  Chriftj  without   any  change,  mixture,  or  con- 
fufion.     The  dodlrines  of  Eutyches  were,  how- 
ever, almoft  generally  received  in  the  patriarchates 
of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,   though  not   fo  uni- 
verfally  but  that  continued  caufes    of  uneaiinefs 
have  occurred  between  the  partifans  of  the  different 
opinions,   refpecting  the  nature  of  Chrift.     The 
unhappy  conteft,  which  had  arifen  in  confequence 
of  the  Eutychian  and  Neftorian  difputes,  induced 
the  emperor  Zeno  to  publifh,  in  482,  a  decree  of 
union  called   the  Henoticon,  which  was  intended 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.     But  this  de- 
cree, inftead  of  producing  the  end  for  which  it  was 
defigr^ed,  though  it  was  fubfcribed  by  the  bifhops 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  by  the  more  mode- 
rate and  judicious  of  all  parties,  and  approved  by 
Acacius  bifbop  of  Conftantinople,  yet  gave  great 
offence  to  the  zealous  and   contentious,    by  not 
particularly  fpecifying,    amongd  the  councils  to 
whofe  decrees  it  referred,  that  of  Chalcedon,  the 
mention   of  which  was    fuppreffed   by  the    em- 
peror, in  confequence  of  his  underftanding  that 
the  prefent  oppofition  arofe,  not  from  a  diflike  to 
the  afts  of  the  council,  fo  much  as  to  the  council 
itfelf.     A  new  divifion  took  place  concerning  the 
emperor's  Henoticon ;  and  the  wounded  dignity  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon   was   vindicated  with  a 
rancour  and  fury,  which  it  was  the  exprefs  inten- 
tion of  the  edict  to  fupprefs. 

The 
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The  Monophyfites,  who  are  generally  efteemed 
a  feft  of  the  Eutychians,  equally  condemned  the 
decifions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the 
opinions  of  Eutyches,  that  the  human  nature  of 
Chrift  was  abforbed  by  the  divine  ;  and  afferted, 
that  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Chrift  were  fo 
united  as  to  conPcitute  only  one  nature  without 
any  change  or  confufion.  Tlie  leaders  of  this  were 
Mongus  biQiop  of  Alexandria,  and  Peter  bifhop 
of  Antioch,  who  obtained  the  name  ofFullo,  from 
having  carried  on  the  bufinefs  of  a  fuller  in  his 
monadic  (late.  This  man,  who  had  ufurped  the 
fee  of  Antioch,  who  was  troublefome  and  conten- 
tious, and  a  warm  oppofer  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon, was  himfelf  accufed  of  endeavouring  to  in- 
troduce a  new  fed,  whofe  diftinguilhing  tenet 
was,  that  the  Godhead  had Juff ere d  in  and  with  Chriji, 
His  followers  were,  from  this  peculiar  opinion, 
ilyled  Theopafchites. 

The  other  party,  which  was  fupported  by 
Mongus,  being  deprived  of  their  leader  by  his 
fubmiffion,  were,  on  this  account,  diftinguiflied 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Acephali,  or  headlefs. 
This  feci  afterwards  branched  out  into  three  others, 
which  were  denominated  Anthropomorphites, 
Barfanaphites,  and  Efaianites,  who  differed  from 
each  other  only  on  account  of  fome  unintelligible 
fubtleties,  which  are  now  defervedly  configned  to 
oblivion. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF   LEARNING   AKD   LEARNED  MEN   IN   THE 
FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Cyril — Theophllus  h'ljhop  of  Alexayictna — Ifulore — Thcodorus 

Jrnobius — Antiocbus  biJJ)op  ofPtokmah — Jjlerius  ofAmaftn 

Feter  of  Ravenna — Gaudent'iiis  of  Brefcia — Severian  of 
Gabala — Leo  the  Great — Gref^ent'iui — Evagriin — Baf:!—. 
Philoftorgiui — Philip  Sedetes — Evodius —  Orofius — Syn- 
grius — Gennadius — Foco/iius — Eucherius — Profper — Dia- 
doculos — Nilus — Maximus  of  Turin — Coffian — Palladlus 
-—Profper  bijhop  of  Nolo — Sidonius  ApoUinaris — Sahian 
—-Spurious  Produ^iions-^'  Socrates — Sozomen  —Theodorct — 
Publication  of  the  Talmud. 

T  is  not  amidft  the  gloomy  fbades  of  the  fifch 
century,  that  we  muft  exped  to  difcern  the 
glorious  light  of  fcience.  Knowledge  of  every 
kind  became  obfcured  by  monadic  folly,  and  the 
inciirfions  of  the    barbarians,    who   regarded  no 

'  ED 

learning  as  neceffary,  which  did  not  increafe  their 
abilities  for  conqueft  or  defence.  The  fun  of 
fcience  was  not  however  entirely  {ci,  but  flione 
with  a  faint  and  declining  luftre.  Philofophy  was 
dill  profeired  and  pretended  to  be  taught  in  the 
great  fchools  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
that  folid  rational  knowledge  which  ftrengthens 
and  improves  the  mind,  but  a  compofition  of  ab- 

furdity, 
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furdit}^  of  fubtle  and  complex  fophidry,  and  of 
nice  and  finciful  diftindions. 

The  three  mod  eminent  writers  who  illumined 
the  fourth  century,  Chryfoftom,  Jsrom,  and  Au- 
guitin,  cqyiinued  their  labours  in  this,  and  were 
the  principal  oppofers  of  the  different  herefies 
which  from  time  to  time  arofe  ;  they  are  not  how- 
ever exempted  from  the  charge  of  having  fubfti- 
tuted  logical  fubrilty  in  the  room  of  plain  fenfe, 
and  iffued  the  decrees  of  men  for  the  command- 
ments of  God. 

Amongft  the  earliell  writers  of  this  century,  we 
find  Cyril,  wlio,  in  the  year  412,  by  the  afllftance 
of  a  military  force,  obtained  the  biQiopric  of 
Alexandria.  A  commencement  fo  tumultuous 
did  not  indicate  a  feafon  of  great  tranquillity  to  the 
church  over  which  he  prefided  ;  and  thefc  prefages 
were  confirmed  by  the  virulence  with  which  he 
deprived  the  Novatians  of  their  church,  and  tlieir 
bifliop  of  his  property.  This  tyrannical  fpirit 
foon  exerted  itfelf  in  the  affumption  of  new  autho- 
rity. The  Chriftians  of  Alexandria,  perfidioully 
drawn  from  their  own  houfes  in  the  night  by  an 
account  that  the  principal  church  was  on  fire,  were 
infulted  by  the  Jews,  and  feveral  of  them  were 
flain.  In  order  to  avenge  this  atrocious  offence, 
Cyril  took  upon  himfelf  the  ofBce  of  the  civil 
magiftrate,  plundered  the  Jews  in  return,  both  in- 
nocent and  guilty,  and  exterminated  them  from  the 

Orefles, 
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Orefles,  the  governor,  incenfed  at  this  interfe- 
rence, refolved  to  deprefs  the  afluming  prelate, 
who,  however,  afhfted  by  a  body  of  five  hundred 
monks*,  repelled  his  attacks,  affaulted  him  in  his 
progrefs  through  the  ftreets,  affeded  tq|^vor(hip,  as 
a  martyr,  a  feditious  monk,  who,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  governor,  and 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  privy  to  the  murder  of 
the  learned  and  accomphflied  Hypatia.  This 
celebrated  female,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the  ma- 
thematician, was  initiated  in  her  father's  fhudies  ; 
her  judicious  comments  elucidated  the  works  of 
the  moft  famous  geometricians  ;  and  crowds  of 
pupils  reforted  to  her  fchoolsin  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria, to  be  inftrudled  in  the  philofophy  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle.  This  female  philofopher  was  ac- 
cufed  or  fufpefted  of  favouring  the  caufe  of  Oref- 
tes,  and  preventing  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Cyril.  She  became,  confequently,  obnoxious 
to  the  fury  of  the  favage  band  of  Nitrian  monks, 
and  was  rudely  torn  from  her  chariot,  and  mur- 
dered with  every  circumftance  of  aggravated 
cruelty.  The  black  accufation,  that  Cyril  was  not 
unconcerned  in  this  infamous  tranfa6lion,  has  by 
fome  writers  been  controverted  ;  but  as  no  eccle- 
fiaftical  cenfure  was  pafled  upon  it  by  the  bifhop, 
who  was  always  fufficiently  ready  to  fulminate  the 
ecclefiaftical  thunder ;  and  as  the  murderers  of 
Hypatia  were  headed  by  one  Peter  -i~,  a  reader  in 

*  Socrates,  viii.  14.  f  Id.  Ibid.  15. 

the 
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the  Alexandrian  church,  there  is  too  much  reafon 
for  the  belief,  that,  if  Cyril  was  not  the  immediate 
inftigator  of  this  dreadful  adlion,  the  death  of  an 
opponent,  however  effected,  was  not  difagreeable 
to  him. 

The  literary  abilities  of  Cyril  were  far  from  ex- 
cellent. Strongly  attached  to  myfticifm  and  alle- 
gory, he  was  a  fubtle  and  crafty  difputant,  but 
neither  elegant,  judicious,  nor  profound.  His 
works  (of  which  his  books  againft  Julian  are  the 
principal)  are  comprifed  in  fix  folio  volumes.  His 
zeal  againft  heterodoxy  has  atoned,  with  many,  not 
only  for  his  imperfedlions  as  a  writer,  but  for  his 
faults  as  a  man  ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  rancour, 
his  ambition,  and  his  accomplifhing  the  ruin  of 
Neftorius,  by  fuch  lavilh  bribery  as  impoveridied 
the  Alexandrian  church,  his  zeal  and  luperftition 
have  effeded  his  exaltation  into  the  calendar  of  the 
faints. 

Theophilus,  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  oppofition  to  Origenifm  and  to 
Chryfoftom,  has  been  accufed  of  every  mean  and 
perfidious  artifice  which  difgraces  and  vilifies  hu- 
man nature.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  numberlefs  fcourges  which  continually 
afflifted  the  Alexandrian  church.  The  refentment 
of  this  prelate  againft  feme  Nitrian  monks,  by 
whom  he  had  been,  in  feveral  inftances,  offended, 
induced  him  to  command  their  immediate  furren- 
der  of  all  the  writings  of  Origen,  to  which  they 

were 
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were  ftrongly  attached.  The  common  fate  of  ab- 
fiird  requilitions  is  contempt  and  difobedience  j  and 
the  monks  refufed  to  comply.  In  confequence  of 
this,  the  arrogant  prelate  obtained,  in  the  council 
of  Alexandria,  the  condemnation  of  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Origen  ;  and  an  armed  force  was  dif- 
patched  to  difperfe  the  monks  of  Nitria,  who  fled 
from  their  deferts,  and  difpatched  three  of  their 
body  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  Emperor  at 
Conftantinople,  where  they  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Chryfoftom,  who,  however  difpofed  to 
the  dodrines  of  Origen,  might  alfo  not  be  averfe 
to  protect  thofe  who  were  perfecuted  by  his  an- 
cient and  implacable  enemy.  The  proceedings  of 
Theophilus  againft  thefe  monks,  who  were  diftin- 
gLiifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  three  tall  brothers^ 
were  declared  calumnious,  by  commiffioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  to  inveftigate  the  difpute. 
The  refentment  of  the  bifliop  againft  the  Byzan- 
tine patriarch  knew  no  bounds;  it  was  uniformly 
exerted  throughout  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  pre- 
late, and  even  manifefted  after  his  death,  when  his 
name,  through  the  influence  of  Theophilus,  was 
crafed  from  the  facred  diptychs,  to  which  place  it 
was  not  reftored  till  after  the  deceafe  of  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate,  and  the  lapfe  of  feveral  years. 
Few  of  the  writings  of  Theophilus  are  now  extant. 
Whilft  he  governed  the  fee  of  Alexandria,  he  or- 
dained Synefius,  a  Platonic  philofopher,  and  adif- 
ciple  and  panegyrift  of  the  accompliflied  Hypatia, 

to 
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to  the  bifliopric  of  Ptolemais.  The  fage,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  fo  far  from  foliciting  this  ho- 
nour, that  he  pleaded,  againft  its  acceptance,  his 
being  married  to  an  amiable  wife,  whom  he  would, 
neither  repudiate  nor  vifit  clandeftinely,  and  his 
Platonic  opinions.  Thefe  objedlions  were,  how- 
ever, over-ruled  by  Theophilus ;  and  the  reluc- 
tant Synefius  proved,  both  by  his  pradtice  and  his 
writings,  a  confiderable  ornament  to  the  church. 

Ifidore,  a  prieft  of  Pelufium,  or  Damietta,  an 
Egyptian  city,  was,  both  by  his  manners  and  his 
writings,  a  fevere  cenfor  of  the  corrupt  manners 
of  the  eccleiiaftics  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and  openly- 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Cyril  and  Theophilus* 
His  works  confilt  of  a  confiderable  number  of  cpif- 
tles,  which  abound  in  piety  and  erudiition,  and  are 
compofed  upon  feledl  palTages  of  Scripture,  the 
do6lrines  of  the  church,  and  the  monafbic  (late. 

One  of  the  moft  learned  prelates  of  this  century 
was  Theodorus  bifhop  of  Mopfueflia,  who  has 
added  to  the  charader  of  a  valuable  writer,  that  of 
an  excellent  man.  After  his  deceafe,  his  memory 
and  his  works  were  condemned,  on  the  charge 
of  having  imbibed  the  Pelagian  and  Neflorian 
opinions.  His  commentaries  on  fcripture,  which 
were  peculiarly  judicious,  are  faid  to  be  Hill  in  the 
hands  of  the  Neftorians,  by  whom  theyafe  greatly 
cftecmed  :  the  remainder  of  his  works  are  either 
loft,  or  fuppofed  to  be  extant  only  in  the  Syriac 
language,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Nefiorlans. 

Vol.  I.  U  The 
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The  number  of  learned  men  who  employed 
their  abilities  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facred 
fcriptiires,  was  not  fo  confiderable  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  centuries,  though   feveral  ftill  undertook 
the  talk  of  explaining  particular  parts  and  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.     Arnobius  com- 
pofed  a  very  indifferent  expofition  of  the  Pfalms; 
Pelagius  wrote  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul ;  Cyril, 
and  Vidlor  of  Antioch,  alfo  compofed  fome  com- 
mentaries upon  fcripture  j  and  Gelafius  bilhop  of 
Rome  earneftly  endeavoured  to  diftinguiih  the  ca- 
nonical from  the  apocryphal  books. 
.  Of  the  greater  part  of  the  writers  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, little  more  can  be  neceffary  than  to  mention 
their  names  and  works.    Several  fermons  were  pub- 
iifhed  by  Antiochus  bifnop  of  Ptolemais,  Afterius 
of  Amafia,     Peter   of  Ravenna,    Guadentius  of 
Brefcia,  and  Sevejian  of  Cabala,   whofe  eloquence 
is  faid  to  have  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Chryfoflom, 
Leo  the  great,  biHiop  cf  Rome,  employed  his  abi- 
lities in  efforts  for  the  exrcnfion  of  his  fee,  and  in 
perfecuting  the  Manichean,   Pelagian,  Neftorian, 
and  Eutychian  heretics  :    feveral  of  his  letters  and 
fermons  ftill  remain. — Amongft  the  controverfial 
writers    we  difcovcr   the   names  of    Gregentius, 
Evagrius,    and  Bafil,   who  defended  Chriftianity 
againft.  the  Jews.     The  Pagans  were  attacked  by 
Philoftorgius,  Philip  Sedetes,  Evodlus,  Evagrius, 
and  Orofuis,  a  Spanidi  prictl",  who,  at  the  requefl 
©f  Augultin,  felcdled  a  catalogue  of  the  moft  re- 
markable 
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markable  events,  from  the  time  of  Jefus  Chriftj 
to  prove  that  the  calamities  which  alflidled  the 
Roman  empire,  could  not,  as  the  Pagans  fiip- 
pofed,  refult  from  their  negled  of  the  vvorfliip  of 
the  gods. 

The  principal  oppofers  of  herefy,  befides  thofe 
already  enumerated,  were,  Syagrius,  Gennadius, 
and  Voconius.  Leflbns  of  morality  were  incul* 
cated  by  Eucherius  bifhop  of  Lyons,  Profper, 
Diadoculos,  and  Evagrius,  few  of  vvhofe  fragments 
have  reached  pofterity ;  and  by  Nilus,  the  difci- 
ple  of  Chryfoftom,  who,  after  having  been  go- 
vernor of  Conftantinople,  renounced  the  world, 
and  retired  to  the  wildernefs  of  Sinai.  Several 
homilies  of  Bafil  bifliop  of  Seleucia,  and  o£ 
Maximus  bifhop  of  Turin,  ftill  remain.  Caffian 
compofed  feveral  books  of  inftrucflion  for  the  mo- 
naftic  ftate,  and  fome  other  performances;  and 
Palladius  compofed  lives  of  the  monks,  which  he 
has  flyled  Hijioria  Lavfiaca.  Profper  billlop  of 
Nola,  and  Sidonius  hi  (hop  of  Clermont,  wrote 
feveral  poems  j  and  the  learned,  the  charitable, 
but  felf-auftere  Salvian  publiflied  four  books  on 
alms,  addreffed  to  the  catholic  church,  and  a 
treatife  upon  providence.  A  multitude  of  other, 
authors  of  inferior  celebrity  may  be  feen  in  the 
catalogue  of  Gennadius,  a  pried  of  Marfeilies,  who 
has  colledted  a  very  confiderable  number  of  the 
names  of  thofe  ecclcfiaftical  authors  who  either 
were  his  predeceflbrs  or  contemporaries.  Many 
U  2  fpurious 
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fpurious  productions  made  their  appearance  dur- 
ing the  fifth  century,  which  were  pretended  to  be 
the  produftions  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  were  exhibited  to  combat  the  doc- 
trines which  were  to  be  overturned,  or  to  fupport 
fuch  as  were  to  be  ellabhfhed.  Amongft  thefc, 
were  the  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Dionyfius 
the  Areopagite;  they  were  firfl  quoted  in  the  con- 
ference between  the  Severians  and  the  CathoHcs, 
which  was  held  at  Conflantinople  in  the  year  533. 
The  three  great  contemporary  ecclefiaftical 
hiftorians,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret, 
ilouriflied  in  this  century  ;  to  whom  may  be  added, 
Philoftorgius,  who  compofed  a  hiftory  of  the 
church.  The  firft  of  thefe  authors  received  his 
education  at  Conftantinople,  and,  after  fome  time 
fpent  in  ftudy,  profelfcd  the  law,  and  pleaded  at 
the  bar,  whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Scholafticus,  a  nairiC  generally  given  to  advocates. 
His  hiftory  is  written  with  accuracy  and  judgment, 
though  deficient  in  elegance,  and  with  much  plain- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  (iyle*.  As  he  entertained 
favourable  opinions  of  the  Novatians,  he  has  been 
accufed  "of  having  adopted  their  opinions,  but 
without  reafon-j-.  It  is  probable,  that  as  he  was 
prudent  and  moderate,  and  a  friend  to  civil  and 

*  The  learned  reader  will  eafily  perceive  the  obligations  which 
thccompiler  of  this  hiilory  is  under  to  the  excellent  and  accurate 
Socratep. 

f  Valefius,  Vilt,  3ocratj«.  ■     '  -  - 
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relicrious  liberty,  thefc  liberal  fentimencs,  ia  an 
uncharitable  age,  were  the  anly  grounds  for  the 
accufation  of  heterodoxy. 

Hermias  Sozomenus,  who  llkewife  flouriflied  in 
the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  was  alfo  edur 
cated  for  the  law;  his  extreme  credulity,  refpedt- 
ing  miracles,  excites  the  difguft  of  his  readers, 
though  his  ftyle  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Socrates. 
From  the  great  iimilarity  between  their  relpective 
performances,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  one  muft  have  copied  the  other;  i-:  L,  as  the 
hiftory  of  Socrates  was  firll  compofed,  Sozomen 
muft  have  been  the  tranfcriber*. 

The  hiftory  of  T  heodoret  appears  to  have  been 
written  pofterior  to  thefe,  and,  in  feveral  inftances, 
it  has  fupplied  their  deficiencies.  The  talenrsand 
learning  of  this  bi(hop  aj)pear  to  have  been  confi- 
derable,  but  his  impartiality  was  not  fufficient 
for  an  hiftorian.  The  writings  of  Theodoret  were 
not  confined  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory ;  he  wrote  fe- 
veral difcourfes  and  commentaries  upon  fcripture, 
in  which  he  abridged  Chryfoftom.  Fie  wasdedi-. 
cated,  by  his  parents,  to  the  lervice  of  the  church, 
even  before  his  birth,  and  with  the  fame  view 
pafled  his  youth  in  a  monaftery.  In  oppofition  to 
his  own  wiQies,  he  was  afterwards  ordained  billiop 
of  Cyre,  and  in  this  fituation  he  boafted  (and  if 
true,  in  fuch  an  age,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
|)oaft)  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  clergy  had 
»  Valefius,  Vlt.  Soz. 
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ever  been  at  law,  or  had  ever,  by  their  condud, 
deferved  a  profecution ;  and  that  he  himfelf  had 
not  only  difpenfed  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  in 
improving  the  city,  but  had  difpenfed  his  patri- 
mony to  the  neceffities  of  the  poor*.  His  opinions, 
relative  to  Cyril  and  the  Neftorian  controverfy, 
were  fo  obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  party,  that, 
in  that  difpute,  the  emperor  threatened  to  depofe 
him  from  his  fee.  This  menace  was  nor,  however, 
executed ;  and  during  the  time  when  he  had  the 
utmoft  reafon  to  exped  it,  the  fears  of  the  amiable 
bifhop  muft  have  been  cOnfiderably  foothed,  by 
the  apprehcnfions  for  his  fafety,  and  the  attach- 
ment which  was  manifefted  towards  him,  by  the 
people  of  his  diocefe.  In  the  fifth  general  coun- 
cil, in  the  year  553,  his  writings  concerning  Nefto- 
rianifm  were  vehemently  condemned. 

The  clofe  of  this  century,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  was  remarkable,  by  the  publication  of 
the  Talmudf .  This  celebrated  piece  of  Jewifli 
literature,  containing,  as  the  Rabbins  pretend,  the 
oral  laws  which  God  delivered  to  Mofes,  confifts 
of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  feveral 
books.  The  firft  part,  Mijhna,  contains  the  text; 
the  fecond  is  a  kind  of  commentary  upon  that 
text,  which  is  ftyled  Gemara.  This  oral  law  or 
tradition  of  the  Jews  was  collected  after  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  temple,  in  the  year  150,   by  rabbi 

*  Theodor.  Ep.  31,  et  Ep.  113,  ad  Leon. 
i  Bafiiage,  Hift.  des  Juifs,  iii.  606, 

Judah^j 
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Judah,  and  is  preferred  by  that  people  even  to 
the  fcriptures.  They  fuppofe  it  was  orally  .deli- 
vered by  Mofes  to  Ifrael,  and  unlawful  to  be 
written.  When  Jerufalem,  however,  was  de- 
ftroyed,  they  were  conftrained  to  write,  in  order 
to  preferve  it  j  but  wrote  it  in  fuch  a  way,  that  it 
could  be  underftood  by  none  but  themfelves.  The 
Miihna  and  Qemara  complete  the  two  T^lmuds ; 
the  firft,  that  of  Jerufalem,  in  230  ;  the  fecond, 
ihat  of  Babylon,  five  hundral  years  after  Chrift. 
The  Taimuds,  however  intended,  confirm  in 
reality  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift.  The  exiftence 
and  aflions  of  a  perfon  of  that  name  are  recorded 
in  that  of  Babylon ;  and  many  texts,  relative  to  the 
Meffiah,  are  confirmed  and  explained  by  tUefe 
books*. 

*  Many  parts  of  the  Talmud  have  been  tranflated  and  ren- 
dered intelligible.  The  Midina-Terah  of  Maimonides  contains 
the  ftibftance  of  the  Miflina  and  Gemara,  and  may  be  underftood 
with  great  eafe.  See  alfo  Clavis  Talmudica,  Cock's  Excerpta, 
and  t}ae  >vorks  of  Lud  jviciis  Compeigne  du  Veil, 
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THE    SIXTH    CENTURY, 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

GEJ^ERAL    STATE    OF    THE    CHURCH'  IN    THIS 

CENTURY. 

Jpvil  Effe^s  of  the  Dccifions  in  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon — > 
Emperor  Anafiafim — Intrigues    of  the   Monks — Tivo  of 
thejn  appointed  to  the  Sees  of  Antioch  and  Confl antinople — • 
Twnuhs  in  Conftantinople — -VitelUamis  marches  to  attack 
Conjlajitinofle — Deceived  by  Anaflafius — Emperor  Jufiin 
—Eutychians  dcprefjed — JuJiinian-r-Theodora — Riots  bc" 
tween  the  EaSiions-r-Condetnnation  of  Origen-^of  Theodore^ 
Theodoret^    Ibas^  &c. — Oppofition  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
J^igilius — General  Council  at  Conftantinople- — Vigilius  ba- 
nijhed — Jletraffs  and  is  recalled — Difputes  whether  one  of 
the  Trinity  had  fujfered — Whether  the  Body  of  Chrifl  tvas 
corruptible   or  not—fufin  II.  favours  the  Eutychians-^ 
Bijkops  of  Rome  claim  univerfal  Supremacy— Contefs  for 
the  Succiffion  to  that  Stc — Rivaljlnp  betiveen  the.  Bifjops 
ef  Rome  and  Confi antinople — Mutual  Perfecutions  between 
the  Arians  and  Orthodox — Change  of  Religion  in  Barbari- 
ans— Title  of  mofl  Catholic  Ki?ig — England — Saxons  con- 
verted by  Auguflin — Archbifoopric  of  Canterbury  founded 
f-'Spirit  of  the  Briiijh  Clergy. 

THE  decifions  cf  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  the  preceding  century,  had,   as  was  be- 
.  fore  ftated,  incr^afed  inllead  of  extinguifiied  the 

fierce 
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fierce  flames  of  eccleliaftical  di-fcord.  Their  ef- 
fefts,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fixth  century, 
were  not  lefsdeftrudivetothe  peace  of  the  Chriftian 
world.  Anaflafius,  the  fuccefTor  of  Zeno,  was  a 
firm  and  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  Henoticon*, 
publiflied  by  his  predecelTor;  and  the  crime  of  be- 
ing an  Eutychian  was  generally  laid  to  his  charge. 
The  fucceffive  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople,  who, 
from  profeffing  themfelves  the  fteady  opponents, 
had  become  the  zealous  advocates,  of  the  Chalce- 
donian  decrees,  were,  by  the  intrigues  of  an 
Egyptian  monk,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
puniChed  for  their  temerity  by  the  deprivation  of 
their  fees.  The  imperial  interference  was,  how- 
ever, lefs  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  em- 
pire than  to  the  ambition  of  the  infidious  monk 
Severus,  who  obtained  the  epifcopal  throne  of  An- 
tioch,  while  that  of  Conftantinople  was  filled  by 
Timothy,  another  of  the  fame  fraternit5%  The 
innovations  which  the  Conftantinopolitan  prelate 
attempted  to  introduce  into  public  worfliip  were 
extremely  obnoxious  to  his  turbulent  fubjedls. 
They  rofe,  furioully  aflaulted  the  Eutychian  party, 
which  was  favoured  by  their  biOiop,  and  a  tumult 
enfued  between  the  orthodox  and  heretical  fadtions, 
in  v^hich  feveral  lives  were  facrificed.    The  inferior 

*  The  decree  of  union  or  reconciliation,  from  eiota  (to  unite). 
The  fa^'ourers  of  this  decree  were  fiyled  Acephal't  and  Hafitantes. 
Though  written  Henoticon  in  common,  yet  the  H  &ouId  be 
^copped,  as  wu  has  no  afpirate.     H. 

clergy 
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clergy  and  people  of  Antioch  were  involved  in 
fimilar  difturbances.  Many  anathemas  againft  the 
Chalcedonian  decrees  were  falniinated  by  the  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch  ;  but  his  decifjons  were  rejedcd 
and  defpifed  by  feveral  of  the  biiliops  within  his 
o\vn  jurirdiftion,  who  warmly  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  heterodox  Severus  as  their  lawful  fuperior. 
Thefe  diflurbances  were  augmented  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Vitellianus,  one  of  the  emperor's  generals, 
who  avowedly  patronized  the  caufe  of  orthodoxy 
(and  of  Macedonius  the  depofed  prelate  of  Con- 
ftantinople),  and  approached  the  imperial  city,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  which,  though  haftily  levied, 
was  formidable  from  its  numbers,  and  its  chief. 
"Vitellianus  loudly  threatened  the  depofition  of  the 
lieretical  emperor,  if  he  dared  to  rejed:  his  propolis 
tions,  which  confided  in  his  confenting  to  the  rc- 
floration  of  the  banillied  bifliops,  and  the  conven- 
tion of  a  fifth  oecumenical  council,  again  to  coniider 
the  articles  of  faith.  Anaflalius  at  firft  refufed  to 
nccede  to  the  propofed  terms ;  but,  little  prepared 
to  oppofe  fo  formidable  a  body,  after  having  {q.z\\ 
himfelf  deprived  of  the  government  of  Mieliaand 
Thrace  by  his  antagonift,  he  vvas  compelled  to 
promife  a  full  compliance  with  his  demands.  But 
the  faith  of  princes  and  politicians  is  almoft  pro- 
verbially infecure.  The  emperor  had,  by  his  art- 
ful aflurances,  ind*uced  his  honeft  but  lefs  politic 
rival  to  difband  and  difmifs  his  turbulent  army, 
and  to  retire  to  his  government  in  Thrace ;  but  no 

fooner 
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fooner  Had  he  obtained  the  accomplifhment  of 
thefc  preliminary  conditions,  than,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  rules  of  equity  and  honour,  of  candour 
and  humanity,  he  proteded  the  Monophyfite  par- 
ty, and  treated  his  catholic  fubjedts  with  additional 
rancour  and  violence. 

The  death  of  Anaftafius  proved  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  to  the  catholic  party.  Juftin,  his 
fuccelTor,  whofe  valour  and  addrefs  had  exalted 
him  from  the  humble  ftation  of  a  fliepherd's  boy 
to  the  pofleffion  of  a  throne,  was  little  qualified 
to  enter  into  the  fubtleties  of  theological  and  meta- 
phyficai  difquifitions,  fince,  in  fa6t,  he  could 
neither  write  nor  read,  and  his  charadlcr,  previous 
to  his  being  inverted  with  the  purple,  naturally 
leads  us  to  believe  that  his  acutenefs  and  penetra* 
tion  had  been  direded  rather  to  the  improvement 
of  the  foldier  than  the  divine.  The  caufe  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  was,  however,  immediately 
and  vigorously  efpoufed  by  the  orthodox  emperor, 
who  inlifted  on  the  ftricft  performance  of  all  its  de- 
crees. Severus  was  depofed  and  exiled,  the  catho- 
lic bilhops  obtained  the  refioration  of  their  fees, 
and  the  fefl  of  the  Eutychians  was  perfecutcd  and 
depreffed.  The  zeal  of  the  emperor  in  the  caufe 
of  orthodoxy  was  ftill  further  manifefted :  the 
Arians  appeared  extremely  obnoxious  to  him; 
and,  by  a  public  edi6t,  he  commanded  them  to 
be  deprived  of  their  churches  throughout  the  whole 
^extent  of  his  dominions. 

The 
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The  decrees  of  fynods  and  councils,  and  tlic 
deprivation  of  dignities,  are  infufficient  at  once  to 
eradicate  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  and 
nourifiied  to  maturity  by  careful  culture,  and  the 
invigorating  TunPnine  of  royal  favour.  The  zeal 
of  Juftin,  and  the  cares  of  Juftinian,  his  affociate 
and  fucceflor,  were  fteadily  but  ineftedlually  em- 
ployed in  the  extirpation  of  herefy.  On  the  de- 
ceafe  of  JuOin,  his  nephew  was  gratefully  regarded 
by  the  catboiic  party  as  the  firm  fupporter  of  their 
caiife.  The  retrofpedt  of  his  religious  fentiments 
afforded  them  the  mo[t  glowing  hopes  of  his  future 
favour,  and  the  certain  eftablilhment  of  what  they 
regarded  as  religious  truth.  The  firft  actions  of  his 
reign  tended  to  realize  thefe  hopes.  Speculations 
concerning  thedivine  nature,and theological  difcuf- 
fions,  were  indeed  the  principal  employment  of  Juf- 
tinian ;  and  the  refult  was  an  abfurd  and  cruel  at- 
tempt to  compel  all  his  fuhjecls  to  a  perfect  confor- 
mity of  opinion  with  himlelf  in  all  matters  of  reli- 
gion, for  which  purpofe,  fevere  edidls  were  iffued 
againft  his  heretical  and  infidel  fubje6ts.  But  religi- 
ous factions  invaded  his  palace,  his  bed,  and  his 
throne.  His  emprefs,  Theodora,  was  an  equally 
zealous  and  a  more  inflexible  friend  to  the  Eutychi- 
an  party,  than  her  hufl)and  to  the  Chalcedonians : 
and  the  fubjeds  of  the  eaftern  empire,  ranged  under 
the  banners  of  thofe  great  theological  combatants, 
%vere  alternately  reviled  and  depreffcd.  Nor  was 
theirs  a  war  merely  of  words  ^  riots  and  tumults  were 

condnually 
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continually  excited  by  the  contending  parties ;  and 
the  fame  fadious  fpirit,  which  had  manifefted  its 
influence  in  the  commencement  of  the  century,  in 
the  feditions  of  the  Circus,  concerning  the  *  blue 

and 

*  As  the  vvhok  hiflory  of  the  univerfc  can  fcarcdy  furnllh  a 
parallel  of  human  folly,  the  following  account  of  tiicfe  faftions, 
from  an  ingenious  modern  hiitorian,  will  probably  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader.  "  A  material  difference  may  be  ob- 
fervcd  in  the  games  of  antiquity:  the  mod  eminent  of  tlie  Greeks 
were  a&ors,  the  Remans  were  merely  fpeftators.  The  Olympic 
ftadium  was  open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition  :  and  if  the 
candidates  could  depend  on  their  perfonal  fivill  and  atlivity, 
they  might  purfiie  the  footftcps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and 
conduifl  their  own  horfes  in  the  rapid  career.  Ten,  twerfty, 
forty  chariots  were  allowed  to  dart  at  the  fame  inftant ;  a  crown 
of  leaves  was  the  reward  ol  the  vI£lor-;  and  his  fame,  with  th^ 
of  his  family  and  country,  was  chanted  in  lyric  drains  more 
durable  than  monuments  of  brafs  and  marble.  But  a  fenator, 
or  even  a  citizen,  confcious  of  his  dignity,  would  have  blufhed 
to  expofc  his  perfon  or  his  horfes  in  the  Circus  of  Rome.  The 
games  were  exhibited  at  the  expence  of  the  republic,  the  msgif- 
trates,  or  the  emperors  :  but  the  reins  were  abandoned  to  ferv;Ic 
hands ;  and  if  the  profits  of  a  favourite  charioteer  fometimcs  ex- 
ceeded thofe  of  an  advocate,  they  muft  be  conHdered  as  the  cf- 
fcfts  of  popular  extravagance,  and  the  high  wages  of  a  difgrace- 
ful  profeflion.  The  race,  in  its  firft  infu'tution,  was  a  fimple 
contelt  of  two  chariots,  whofe  drivers  were  diftlnguinied  by 
ivhite  and  red  liveries  ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light  greer.^  and 
a  caerukan  hluc,  were  afterwards  introduced  ;  and,  as  the  races 
were  repeated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contri- 
buted in  the  fame  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  Circus.  The  four 
f anions  foon  acquired  a  legal  ellabiifiiment,  and  a  myrterloiia 
origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours  were  derived  from  the  various 
appearances  of  nature  in  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  j  the  red 

dog- 
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and  green  fadtions,  in  which  innumerable  lives 
were  facrificed,   was  now  employed  in  direfting 

anathemas 

Hog-llar  of  fummer,  the  fnov.s  of  winter,  the  deep  fliades  of  au- 
tumn, and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  fpring.  Another  inter- 
pretation preferred  the  elements  to  the  feafons,  and  the  ftruggle 
of  the  green  and  bhie  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  conflidl  of 
the  earth  and  fea.  Their  I'cfpeftive  viAories  announced  either 
a  plentiful  hanrcft  or  a  profperous  navigation  ;  and  the  hoftility 
of  the  hufbandmen  and  mariners  was  fomewhat  lefs  abfurd  than 
the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted  their  live* 
and  fortunes  to  the  colour  which  they  had  efpoufed.  Such 
folly  was  difdained  and  indulged  by  the  wifeft  princes  ;  but  the 
namesof  Caligula,  Nero,  VitelliuSjVerus,  Commodus,  Caracalla, 
and  Elagabalus,  were  enrolled  In  the  blue  or  green  faftions  of 
the  Circus :  they  frequented  their  (tables,  applauded  their  fa- 
Tourltes,  chaftifed  their  antagonifls,  and  deferved  the  efteem  of 
the  populace,  by  the  natural  or  afFefted  imitation  of  their  man- 
ners. The  bloody  and  tumultuous  conteft  continued  to  difturb 
the  public  feftivlty,  till  the  laft  age  of  the  fpcdacles  of  Rome  ; 
andTheodorIc,  from  a  motive  of  juftice  or  afFeftlon,  Interpofed 
his  authority  to  proteft  the  greens  againft  the  violence  of  acon- 
ful  and  a  patrician,  who  were  paffionatcly  addicted  to  the  blue 
faftlon  of  the  Ciicus. 

*'  Conftantinople  adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues, 
of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  fame  faftions  which  had  agitated  the 
Circus,  raged  with  redoubled  fuiy  in  the  Hippodrome.  Under 
the  reign  of  Anaftafius,  this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed  by  re- 
ligious zeal ;  and  the  greens,  who  had  treacheroufiy  concealed 
ftones  and  daggers  under  baflvets  of  fruit,  mafTacred,  at  a  folemn 
felHval,  three  thoufand  of  their  blue  adverfaiies.  From  the  ca- 
pital, this  peftilence  was  difFufed  into  the  provinces  and  cities 
of  the  Eaft,  and  the  fportlve  di(lin£lIon  of  two  colours  produced 
two  ftrong  and  irreconclleable  faftions,  which  (hook  the  founda- 
tions of  a  feeble  government.     The  popular  diflenfions,  founded 

on 
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anathemas  againfl  all  who  differed  from  whatever 
was  confidered  to  be  the  true  faith,  or  in  purfuing 
the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  theological  difquifition. 
^The  myfticifm  and  obfcurity  of  Origen  was  fa 
congenial  to  the  tafte  and  fpirit  of  the  times,  and 
particularly  to  the  eaftern  monks,  that  all  the  de- 
crees of  councils,  and  all  the  anathemas  of  the 
elergy,  were  ineffcdual  in  obflructing  its  progrefs. 
The  private  difguftof  an  individual  procured  from 
the  emperor  a  public  difapprobr.tion  of  thefe  opi- 
nions. Pelagius,  the  Romidi  nuncio,  envious  of 
the  diRinction  (hewn  by  the  emperor  to  Theodore, 
the  bifliop  of  Cafarea,  an  Eutychian,  and  a  flrenu- 
ous  defender  of  Origenifin,  incited  by  his  perfua^ 

«n  the  mod  ferious  Intereft,  or  holy  pretence,  have  fcarcely 
equalled  the  obilinacy  of  this  wanton  difcord,  which  invaded 
the  peace  of  families,  divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted 
tlie  female  fex,  though  feldom  feen  in  the  Circus,  to  efpoufe  the 
inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradidl  the  wifhcs  of  their 
faufbands.  Every  law,  either  human  or  divine,  was  trampled 
under  foot ;  and  as  long  as  the  party  was  fuccefsful,  its  deluded 
followers  appeared  canelefs  of  private  diftrefs  or  public  calamity. 
The  licence,  without  the  freedom  of  democracy,  was  revived  at 
Antioch  and  Conitantinople,  and  the  fupport  of  a  faction  be- 
€amc  neceflary  to  every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  ho- 
nours. A  dreadful  fedition  between  the  faftions,  in  the  reiga 
of  Juftinian,  in  which  thirty  thoufand  perfons  loft  their  lives, 
reitored  apparent  quiet  to  the  city  for  a  few  years,  but  the  en- 
mity of  the  parties  was  not  entirely  extinguished  during  Kvi 
M  bole  reign.  " 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  59,  &c. 

fions 
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fions  and  artifices  the  zealous  Juftinian  to  condama 
the  doftrincs  of  Origen,  and  to  command  them  to 
be  entirely  fuppreffed.  This  decifion  was  ap- 
proved by  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  and  the 
other  biQiups  ;  and  Theodore  received,  in  this  in- 
dired:  but  certain  mode,  a  fevere  blow,  which  was 
foon  after  followed  by  a  determination  of  the  em- 
peror to  condemn. the  fed:  of  the  Acephali,  which 
was  favoured  by  the  bifliop  of  Csefarea.  This  de- 
fign  was  however  counterafted  by  the  artifices  of 
the  emprefs,  and  by  Theodore  himfelf,  who  had 
been  confulted  on  the  mod  efieftual  methods  which 
could  be  taken  for  their  extirpation.  The  avowed 
opponent  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  in  order  to 
favour  his  own  party,  and  to  diftrefs  his  adverfa- 
ries,  had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade  the  emperor  that 
refcindingthofe  paiTages  in  the  edids  ofthe  fourth 
general  council,  which  had  declared  the  orthodoxy 
of  Theodore  of  Mopfueftia,  Theodoret  of  Cyre, 
and  Ibas  of  Edeffa,  and  condemning  their  writ- 
ings, which  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Eu- 
tychians,  would  completely  remove  the  objedlions 
of  the  Acephali,  and  unite  them  in  entire  commu- 
nion with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  cenfure  of 
three  perfons  of  doubtful  reputation  was  fo  fmall  a 
confideration  for  the  important  acquifition  of  a 
number  of  orthodox  believers,  that  Juftinian  rea- 
dily contented  to  publilh  an  edid  in  condemnation 
of  thefe  writings,   \\4iich  was  celebrated  by  the 

name 
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name  of  the  Three  Chapters*,     This  was  followed 
by  the  convention  of  a  council  at  Conftantinople, 
in  which  the  fentence  of  the  Three  Chapters  was 
confirmed.    In  the  afls  of  this  council,  the  ucmoft 
pains  were  employed  by  the  members  to  preferve 
inviolate  the  dignity  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
by  the  denunciation   of  an  anathema  againft  all 
who  contemned,  or  refufed  to  acknowledge,   its 
authority.    But  the  propagation  of  edid:s,  which  (o 
cvidendy  cenfured  the  decrees  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council,  was  little  correfpondent  to  this  apparent 
zeal;  and  the  opprobrium  thrown  upon  that  af- 
fembly,  and  upon  the  memory  of  wife  and  refpedt- 
able  men  who  had  died  in  communion  with  the 
Church,    was   warmly   oppofed   by   the   weftern 
biOiops,  and  by  Vigilius,    the  pontiff  of  Rome. 
The  contentious   prelate  foon  afterwards  vilited 
Conftantinople,    where,  either  by  the  perfuafive 
influence  of  royal  entreaties,  or  the  force  of  a  tem- 
"porary  conviftion,  he  was  prevailed  upon  toac- 
quiefce  in  the  edid,  and  joined  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Three  Chapters.     His  affent  to  thefe 
mcafures  was  however  foon  wididrawn.     The  re- 
fra6tory  bifliops  of  Africa  immediately  feparated 
from  his  communion,  and  affedted  to  confider  him 

*  Thefe  were,  t.  the  books  of  Theodore,-  who  lived  150 
years  before,  and  was  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  Neftorian 
herefy ;  2.  thofe  of  Theodoret  againft  Cyril;  and  3.  an  epiftle 
of  Ibas  to  Maris  the  Perfian,  in  which  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
eouncil  of  Ephefus  was  attacked.     H. 

Vol.  I.  X  as 
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as  an  apoftate  from  the  faith.  Wearied  with  this 
oppofition,  Vigihus  retraced  his  cenfure  of  thefc 
celebrated  works,  and  once  more  profeffed  his 
firm  adherence  to  the  decifions  of  Chalcedon. 

Deftitiiti  of  its   real  importance,  as  this  con- 
troverfy  certainly  was,    it  produced  an  uninter- 
rupted   fucceffion    of    commotions    and   cabals. 
Juftinian  enforced  his  former  decree  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  new  edid;   and  highly  refented 
the  wavering  and  contumacious  condutfb  of  Vigi- 
lius,  who  retired  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  the  effeds  of  the  emperor's 
refentmenr.     Sacred  as  were  die  rights  of  fandu- 
ary,  fuch  was  the  indignation  of  Juftinian,   that 
the   pontiff^  would    have  been  immediately  torn 
from  his  afyluni,  had  not  the  populace  tumultu- 
oufly  interfered,  and  by  their  means  the  bilhop  cf- 
caped.     Mutual  recrimination  and  mutual  refent- 
ment  continued,   during  a  confiderable  period,  to 
exafperate  the  minds  of  the  emperor  and  the  re- 
fiadory  bifliop.     Tired  with  thefe  repeated  oppo- 
fitions  in  a  concern  which  he  had  fo  much  at  heart, 
Juftinian  convoked,    in   the  year  c^c,2'>  ^  general 
council    at    Conftantinople ;     at    which    Vigilius, 
though  earneftly  importuned  by  a  deputation  from 
the  aflembly,    of  three  patriarchs,   and  a  number 
of  the  moft  refpeclable  billiops,  refufed  to  attend. 
During  the  deliberations  of  this  aflembly,  Vigilius, 
in  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  fevercly  cenfured 
their  condemnation  of  Theodore,  Theodoret,  and 

Ibas ; 
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Ibas ;  and  arrogantly  attempted  by  his  apoftolical 
authority  to  prevent  any  decifion  contrary  to  his 
own.  Tnis  had  however  no  effeft  upon  the  coun- 
cil, in  which  the  verfatillty  of  the  Roman  bifhop 
was  expofed ;  the  decrees  of  the  four  preceding 
general  councils  were  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  to 
thofe  who  had  been  already  condemned  in  thefe 
conventions,  were  not  only  added  the  names  and 
writings  of  Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas,  but 
anathemas  were  pronounced  againft  all  who  fhould 
approve  their  errors.  Thefe  decifions  were  warmly 
oppofed  by  Vigilius,  who  by  his  obftinate  refifl- 
ance  provoked  the  emperor  to  fend  him  into  ba- 
nifliment.  His  retreat  from  the  bufy  world, 
which  either  aiforded  his  paffions  an  opportunity 
TO  fubfide,  or  elfe  the  operation  of  his  natural 
verfatility,  produced  another  dereliflion  of  the  opi- 
nions to  which  he  had  fo  obflinately  adhered ;  and 
again  he  publicly  condemned  the  Three  Chapters, 
His  death  foon  fucceeded  his  recall. 

The  religious  fpeculations  of  the  emperor  were 
not  confined  to  thistroublefome  controverfy.  He 
took  an  adive  part  in  that  which  was  agitated 
concerning  the  queftion,  whether  it  could  with 
pj^opriety  be  faid  that  one  of  the  Trinity  had  fuf- 
fered.  The  affirmative  was  aflertcd  by  the  monks 
of  Scythia,  and  favoured  by  Juftinian,  but  was 
oppofed  by  the  monks  of  Conftantinople.  The 
biOiop  of  Rome,  at  the  requeft  of  the  emperor, 
publilhed  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  Scythian  monks, 

X  2  and 
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and  aflerted  the  propriety  of  faying  that  one  of 
the  Trinity  had  fuffered ;  fince  Jefus  Chrift,  one 
of  the  perfons  in  the  glorious  Trinity,  had  fuf- 
fered in  the  flefii.  The  opinions  of  the  emperor 
were  not  however  uniformly  confonant  to  the  faith 
of  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the  fathers;  and 
his  catholicifm  in  the  evening  of  his  life  was  ob- 
fcured  by  a  dark  cloud.  The  tendency  to  religi- 
ous difputation,  fo  prevalent  in  all  the  fubjefts  of 
the  empire,  was  considerably  increafed  by  the  ap- 
probation and  example  of  the  emperor;  and 
numberlefs  were  the  unprofitable  and  unimportant 
controverfies  which  were  continually  difculTed. 
Amongft  thefe,  a  difpute  had  arifen,  whether  the 
body  of  Chrift,  during  his  refidence  upon  earth, 
was  corruptible  or  incorruptible*.  The  zealous 
emperor,  who  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  laboured  for 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  fubjedis,  and  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Pagans,  Arians,  with  every  other 
fpecies  of  heretics  j  whether  from  the  natural  im* 
becillity  of  age,  the  verfatility  of  the  human  mind, 
the  perfuafions  of  the  emprefs-j~,  or  the  colle<fled 

force 

*  Thofe  who  maintained  the  corruptibility  were  called 
Phthartolatras  and  Corrupticolas :  their  opponents,  from  whofe 
pofition  of  the  incorruptibiHty  it  was  inferred  that  the  fufFcring 
of  Chrift  was  but  a  phantafm,  or  in  appearance  only  (favl«r*x4;j), 
Phantafiaftae  and  Aphthartodocitae.     H. 

t  The  perfuafions  of  a  beautiful  woman  may  perhaps  have 
fome  weight,  even  with  the  moft  intrepid  theologian  ;  nor  was 
Juftiaian  iufeuilblt  to  female  beauty.     But  thp  attraftions  of 

Theodora 
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force  of  all  thefe  motives,  profeffed  himfelf  a  dif- 
ciple  of  the  incorruptibles,  in  the  year  545. 
Thus,  by  pubhfhing  an  edidl  declaratory  of  his 
belief,  he  at  length  enrolled  his  name  amongft 
the  Herefiarchs.  Thefe  difoutes,  which  were 
fuftained  by  the  controverfial  fpirit  of  the  emperor, 
continued  to  flame  out  with  greater  or  lefs  violence 
during  his  reign  ;  but,  afier  his  deceafe,  gradually 
declined,  and  were  foon  extinguifhed. 

The  Eutychian  party  acquired  a  fteady  and  zea- 
lous prote«5lor  in  Juftin  II.  the  nephew  and  fuccef- 
.  for  of  Juftinian.  From  the  difcouragements  and 
perfecutions  they  had  met  with  from  former  em- 
perors, their  numbers  had,  however,  confiderably 
declined  ;  and  their  fed  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
expiring. 

Th&  claims  to  fupremacy,  which  had  for  pre- 
ceding centuries  been  affertcd  by  the  bidiops  of 
Rome,  were  at  firft  faintly  urged,  and  promoted 
by  artful  and  almoft  imperceptible  means.  They 
now  however  inilfted  upon  fuperiority,  as  a  divine 
right  attached  to  their  fee,  which  had  been  founded 
by  St.  Peter;  and  this  doclrine,  which  had  ap- 
peared to  influence  the  condudl  of  fome  of  the 
Romidi  bifliops  of  the  preceding  century,  was  no 

Theodora  were  not  confined  to  her  perfonal  charms.  When, 
in  a  popular  tumult  againft  the  h'fe  of  the  emperor,  he  would 
have  abandoned  the  city,  and  endeavoured  to  cfcape ;  with  an 
intrepidity  unufual  to  her  fex,  fhe  perfiiaded  the  emperor  rather 
ts  refign  his  life  than  his  empire  ;  and  exclaimed,  "  that  a  king- 
dom was  a  glorious  fepulchrfr«" 

X  3  longer 
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longer  concealed,  or  caiitiouily  promulgated,  by 
thofe  who  pofieffed  the  fee  during  the  prefent  pe- 
riod. But,  however  extenfive  their  authority,  the 
biQiops  of  the  ancient  capital  ftill  remained,  both 
in  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  affairs,  fubjcft  firft  to  the 
jurifdiilion  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and,  upon  the 
retaking  of  Rome,  to  the  Greek  emperors  j  who, 
in  imitation  of  their  barbarian  predeceffors,  claimed 
additional  rights*  Such  however  was  the  exten- 
five  influence  of  the  papal  intrigues,  that  there 
were  few  amongft  the  potentates  of  the  weflern 
empire,  who  were  not,  before  the  clofe  of  the 
fucceeding  century,  fubjedled  to  the  authority  of 
the  bifliops  of  Rome. 

A  ftaiion  fo  elevated,  which  lay  open  to  the 
ambition  of  fuch  numbers,  who  from  the  difad- 
vantages  of  birth,  fortune,  and  even  talents,  could 
never  have  obtained  any  of  the  honourable  offices 
of  civil  life,  was  eagerly  contefled  for,  and  fre- 
quently obtained,  by  fraud,  chicanery,  and  the 
practice  of  whatever  was  the  moft  oppofite  to  the 
condud  of  a  genuine  believer  in  the  gofpel  of 
Chrift.  During  the  progrefs  of  the  fixth  century, 
the  peace  of  the  Romifii  chiirch  was  thrice  invaded 
by  the  cont'efts  of  rival  pontiffs.  Symmachus,  a 
deacon  of  Rome,  and  Laurentius,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  the  bifliop  Anaftafius,  had,  by  different 
parties,  been  elevated  to  the  vacant  ree,continued  for 
feveral  years  to  affert  their  difcordant  pretenfions. 
After  repeated  druggies,  and  the  claim  of  a  prior 
8  right^ 
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right,  the  party  of  Symmachus  at  length  prevailed. 
They  were  materially  affifted  by  the  pen  and  abi- 
lities of  Ennodius,  bifhop  of  Pavia,  who  de- 
fcended  to  employ  the  moft  abje6l  flattery  in  the 
behalf  of  Symmachus,  whom  he  addrefled  not 
with  the  common  adulatory  terms  appropriated  to 
royalty,  but  in  thofe  which  approached  to  divini- 
ty ,*  afferting  that  he  was  judge  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  vicegerent  of  the  Moji  High.  The  church  was 
again  divided  by  the  reciprocal  claims  of  Boniface 
and  Diofcorus :  the  premature  death  of  the  latter 
terminated,  however,  this  clerical  war. — But  the 
century  did  not  clofe  without  another  fimilar  dif- 
turbance  in  this  unhappy  church.  The  intrigues 
of  Vigilius  procured  a  fecret  order  from  the  em- 
prefs  Theodora  to  Belifarius,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  for  the  depoiition  of  the  reigning  bifhop 
Silverus,  and  the  inveftiture  of  Vigilius  in  all  the 
rights  of  the  depofed  prelate.  The  unhappy  Sil- 
verus was,  in  confequence  of  this  command,  de- 
prived of  his  dignities,  and  banifhed;  but,  upon 
the  interference  of  Juftinian,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
with  the  delufive  expedVation  of  regaining  his 
rights.  The  good  fortune  however,  or  the  fupe- 
rior  artifices  of  Vigilius  once  more  prevailed;  his 
antagonift  was  refigned  to  his  power;  and  was  con- 
fined by  him  in  the  illands  of  Pontus  and  Panda- 
taria,  where  in  penury  and  affliftion  he  terminated 
bis  wretched  exiflence.  Whether  the  teHimonials 
which  were  produced  to  clear  Pelagius,  the  fuc- 
X  4  celTor 
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ceflbr  of  Vigilius,  from  the  crime  of  having  been 
accelfory  to  the  death  of  this  infolent,  verfatilc,  and 
ambitious  prelare,  were  fufficient  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence to  mankind,  cannot  eafily  be  now  afcer- 
tained.  His  judges  however  were  fatisfied  ;  and 
pofterity  will  perhaps  not  difapprove  the  appear- 
ance of  that  retributive  juftice,  which  feems  to 
have  punifhed  Vigilius  by  the  operation  of  the  very 
fame  pafTions  which  had  produced  the  mifeiy  and 
death  of  his  predeceflbr. 

The  advantages  attendant  upon  the  acquifition 
of  fuch  enormous  power  were  alloyed  by  jealou- 
lies  and  apprehenfions.  The  bifhops  of  the  By- 
zantine fee,  fcarcely  lefs  arrogant  and  ambitious 
than  their  brethren  of  Rome,  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  pre-eminence,  and  laid  claim  to  fimilar 
authority.  The  arrogant  pretenfions  of  thefe  rival 
fees  involved  them  in  continual  diffenlions ;  which 
were  prodigioufly  increafed  by  the  condud  of 
John,  the  Fafter,  a  prelate  diftinguifl-ied  for  his 
aufterity  ;  who,  in  a  council  held  at  Conftantinople 
in  the  year  588,  affumed  the  title  of  ecumenical 
or  univerfal  hiJJoop;  which  had  been  conferred  by 
Leo  and  Juftinian  upon  the  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  ^ccefTions 
of  power*.     This  appellation,  which  implied  a 

*  Whatever  clalmf?  might  he  afferted  by  thofe  who  originally 
afTumed  this  title,  the  prefent  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  cannot 
boall  a  veryextcnfive  jurifJItlion,  though  they  retain  it  under 
ftll  the  rigours  of  the  TurkiHi  government. 

5  pie- 
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pre-eminence  difhcuk  to  be  endured,  was  oppofed 
b)'^  Pelagius  the  Second,  who  was  then  biQiop  of 
Rome ;  and  earneftly  contefted  by  his  fucceffor 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  alTerted  in  lofty  terms  the 
lights  of  the  Romifh  fee  to  an  entire  fupremacy 
over  the  whole  Cliriftian  world. 

The  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  weftern  parts 
of  the  empire  had,  as  was  before  obferved,  in 
general  adopted  the  heretical  opinions  ofArius; 
and  they  continued,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  for 
fome  time  hoilile  to  the  CathoHc  faith.  Thrafi* 
mund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  more  accompliflied„ 
but  lefs  tolerant,  than  many  of  his  contemporary 
monarchs,  offered  the  mod  liberal  incentives  to 
apoftafy ;  and  deprived  the  African  Catholics  of 
their  churches,  which  he  commanded  to  be  fliut 
up ;  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  biihops  to  be 
baniflied  to  Sardinia*,  where  they  languifhed  in 
exile  during  fifteen  years.  Their  reftoration  to 
peace  and  freedom,  under  his  fucceffor  Hilderic, 
proved  only  a  prelude  to  that  ftate  of  authority 
and  confequence,  which  they  obtained  from  the 
conquefl  of  Africa  by  the  vidorious  Belifarius,  the 
great  and  fuccefsful  general,  but  latterly  the  un- 
fortunate viclim,  of  Juftinian.  The  refumption 
of  their  priftine  rights  was  not  accompanied  with 
the  mild  virtues  of  the  primitive  Chriftian.  Still 
fmarting  from  the  feverities  they  had  recently  ex* 
perienced^  they  refolved  to  inflidl  equal  punifh- 

*  Ruinart,  p.  570,571. 
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ments  upon  their  perfecutors ;  and  the  Arians 
were  in  their  turn  expofed  to  the  fufferings  they 
had  inflicted  upon  the  CathoHcs. 

The  decline  of  Arianifm,  in  every  part  of  the 
weftern  empire,  was  accelerated  by  hafty  fteps. 
Clovis  laboured  to  eflablilh  Chriftianity  wherever 
be  carried  his  viftorious  arms ;  and  the  Gauls,  be- 
fore the  clofe  of  the  fixih  century,  fubmitted  to  the 
government  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Franks. 
By  the  natural  viciflitudes  of  humour  to  which  all 
monarchical  government  muft  be  expofed,  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  were  placed  alternately  under  the 
dominion  of  an  orthodox  or  an  heretical  monarch. 
Narfes,  the  eunuch,  the  general  of  Juftinian,  and 
the  rival  of  Belifarius,  reduced  the  country  under 
lubjeclion  to  the  empire  ;  from  M'hich,  the  whole, 
except  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  was 
again  difmembened,  and  governed  by  a  fuccefhon 
of  petty  kings.  The  profeffors  of  the  gofpel,  in 
Italy,  groaned  for  feveral  years  under  the  dominion 
of  their  Pagan  conquerors,  by  whom  they  were 
cruelly  oppreiTed  ;  but  at  length  Chriftianity,  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  of  Arius,  was  received  and 
profefled  by  Autharis,  the  third  monarch  of  the 
Lombards.  The  faith  of  this  ferocious  people  be- 
coming gradually  more  refined  and  improved, 
Theodalinda,  the  relidt  of  Autharis,  was  induced 
to  profefs  the  Nicene  doflrines  ;  and  the  Lom- 
bards gradually  affumed,  with  their  greater  purity 
of  faith,  the  more  gentle  virtues   of  Chriftians. 

The 
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The  Vifigoths  of  Spain  continued  their  adherence 
to  Arianifm  till  tlie  year  5S6  ;  when,  convinced  by 
the  powerful  arguments,  or  influenced  by  the  au- 
thority and    example,  of  their  monarch  Recared, 
they  abjured    thefe    errors,    and  entered  within 
the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Recared  was 
honoured,  on  his  converfion  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
with  the  title  of  the  Mofi  Catholic  King.     This  mo- 
narch pleaded  to  his  Arian  clergy  the  teftimony  of 
earth  and  heaven,  in  fupport  of  the  orthodox  caufc. 
The  earth  had   fo   far  fubmitted  to   profefs  the 
Catholic  creed,  that  few  of  the  Christian  nadons, 
except  the  Vifigoths,  continued  to  rejeft  its  truths ; 
and  the  teftimony  of  heaven  was  apparent  from  the 
miracles   continually  performed   by  the   clergy  of 
the    Catholic    Church.      Thefe  arguments  were 
fupported   by   the  example  of  the   Suevi,   their 
neighbours,  who  were  fettled  in  Gallicia,  and  who 
had  previoufly  rejedled  the  Arian,  and  adopted  the 
Catholic  creed. 

Whatever  regards  a  country,  which  early  pre- 
judices and  deeply-rooted  attachments  haveaccuf- 
tomed  us  ftrongly  to  revere,  is  peculiarly  intereft- 
ing  and  important  to  the  human  mind.  England, 
which  during  this  century  was  vanquifhed  by  the 
Saxons,  at  firft  experienced  from  her  Pagan  con- 
querors a  fevere  perfecution.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  this  century,  however.  Bertha,  the  believing 
wife  of  Ethelbert,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  excited  in  her  hufband 

afa^ 
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afavourable  opinion  of  her  own  religious  faith,  which 
was  greatly  increafcd  by  the  arrival  of  Augiiftin,  the 
monk,  who  travelled  on  a  holy  miffion  into  Britain, 
in  the  year  596.     This  monk,  aided  by  the  labours 
of  his    forty    companions,     whom   Gregory   the 
Great  had  affociated  with  him  in  this  miffion,  had 
the  happinefs  to  complete,  in  Ethel bert,  the  con- 
verfion  which  Bertha  had  begun.    He  preached,  he 
perfuaded,   he   threatened ;  and   his  labours  were 
fo  fuccefsful,    that  Chriftianity  reared    her  trium- 
phant fabric  upon   the  ruins  of  Paganifm.     Hea- 
then temples  were  converted  intoChriftian  churches; 
Chrift-Church  was  formed  into  a  cathedral ;  and 
this  monk,  whom  Gregory  had  invcfted  with  full 
Ipiritual  power  over  all  the  Britllh  and  Saxon  clergy, 
alTumed  the  title   of  archbidiop    of  Canterbury. 
Upon  his  arrival  in   Britain,   Auguftin  found   the 
Chriftians  of  Britain  attached  to  the  tradition   of 
the  eaftern  Churches  refpefting  the  time  of  cele- 
brating Eafter,  and  differing  alfo  from    the  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  performance  of 
fome  baptifmal  rites.     This  variation  was  warmly 
and  haughtily  condemned  by  the  arrogant  monk  ; 
but  he  found  not  in  the  Britifli  clergy  a  mean  and 
daftardly   fubmiffion    to    his   imperious   decrees. 
They  refufed  even  to  acknowledge  him  as   their 
arcbbilhop,  and  would  not  be  prevailed   upon    to 
exchange   their   ancient  ceremonies.     During  fix 
hundred  years  the  Britannic  Church  never  acknow- 
ledged any  fubjet^tion  to  the  power  of  the  Romifli 

prelates ; 
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prelates ;  and,  for  feveral  ages  after  the  miffion  of 
Auguftin,  were  fo  far  from  conforming  to  the  prac- 
tices of  that  Church,  refpeding  the  pafchal  con- 
trovcrfy,  that  they  obferved  Eafter  on  a  different 
day  *.  The  arrogance  of  Auguftin  extended  to  a 
ftill  greater  length  ;  he  attempted  to  invade  the 
rights  of  the  BritiQi  metropolitans,  who  boldly  re- 
fitted this  ufurper.  A  charge  of  a  ftiU  more  im- 
portant nature  has  been  exhibited  againft  this  un- 
worthy apoftle,  who  is  ftrongly  fufpeifted  of  having 
excited  the  Saxons,  the  fierce  and  oppreflive  ene- 
mies of  the  people  vvhofe  country  they  had  fub- 
dued,  to  fall  upon  the  Britons,  and  to  malTacre 
twelve  hundred  monks  '\-  of  Bangor  j.. 

The  profefied  converts  to  Chriftianity  during 
this  century  were  extremely  numerous.  Many  of 
the  Saracens,  under  the  command  of  Almundar, 
afferted  their  belief  of  die  docflrines  of  the  gofpel, 
which  were  preached,  with  prefent  but  not  very- 
permanent  fuccefs,  to  the  barbarians  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas.  Chrif- 
tianity,  after  many  ftruggles  v/ith  Judaifm,  was  alfo 
eftablifhed  in  Abyffinia.      Converfions  however, 

*  Bingham,  book  ix.  c.  i. 

■f  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

X  At  a  period  long  previous  to  this,  a  monadery  had  been 
«re6led  at  Bangor,  which  became  fo  confiderable,  that  the  mem- 
bers belonging  to  it  being  divided  into  feven  parts,  each  divifioa 
had  a  reftor,  and  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  perfons,  who  fub- 
fifled  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  Monachifm  is  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain,  by  Pelagius,  at  the  begin- 
uijjg  of  the  hf^th  century.     Bingham,  b.  vii.  c  i. 
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•which  were  effeded  by  fuch  men  as  Anguftin,  were 
likely  to  produce  few  of  the  genuine  effedls  of 
Chriftianity.  It  is  indeed  a  painful  confideration, 
that,  amongft  the  numbers  who  profefTed  a  belief 
in  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  during  this  century,  this 
effefl  was  generally  produced  from  motives  rather 
of  policy  than  religion.  In  thefe,  little  more  was 
neceffary  than  a  verbal  profeffion  of  faith  in  Chrift, 
and  the  performance  of  certain  prefcribed  rites  and 
ceremonial  obfervances.  The  Church  became 
daily  lefs  refpedable,  and  was  compared,  even  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  to  a  decayed  (hip  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  wrecked. 
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CHAP.     II. 

OF  GOVERNMENT,  DOCTRINE,   RiTES,  AND  CERE- 
MONIES,  IN  THE  SIXTir  CENTURY. 

Evils  of  popular  Eka'iom  of  the  Clergy— Blfnop  of  Rome  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gothic  Princes—Different  Modes  of  appoint, 
ing  to  Clerical  Offices  in  different  Countries—li  France—In 
^aln— hureafe  of  Superflition— Donations  to  Mmafteries^ 
l^c.  to  obtain  the  Interceffion  of  the  Saints— Riches  of  the 
Church  of  Rome— Purgatory— PiSlures  and  Images  vene^ 
rated— Increafmg  Refpea  for  the  Virgin  Mary-Celibacy 
of  the  Clergy  much  infifledon—Abfurdities  concerning  Mar- 
riage— Spiritual  Kindred— Flagellation  infixed  in  certain 
Fetnale  Convents— St.  Benedia  and  his  Order— Pillar 
Monks— Simeon  Stylites,  jim.— Introduced  intoth.e  JVefl— 
Convents  afford  a  Refuge  for  Literature^Conformi'ty  of 
Liturgies  to  thofe  of  the  Metropolitan  Churche:— Roman 
Miffal  compofed  by  Gregory  the  Great— Increajei  Venera^ 
ticnfor  the  Sacramental  Elements—Holy  JV^iier—Tiinfure 
of  Priejls—Controverfy  concerning  the  Form  of  the  Tonfure 
-^Incredible  Abfurdities  refpeaing  Rdics—FejUvsl  of  the 
Purification. 

'T^HE  form  of  church  government,  which  had 
X  been  eftabhOied  during  the  two  preceding 
centuries,  received,  in  this,  httie  or  no  alterarion. 
By  the  laws  of  Juftinian,-the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
people  were  totally  excluded  from  any  (hare  in  the 
appointment  of  their  miniflers,  the  choice  of  whom 
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was  reflrifted  to  the  optiinates,  or  fupcrior  orders, 
and  to  the  clergy  *.  The  power,  indeed,  origin- 
ally exercifed  by  the  people,  appears  never  to  have 
fo  univerfally  obtained,  that  on  certain  occafions 
it  could  not  be  retrained,  or  varied,  according  to 
different  fituations  and  circumftances  ^f-.  Whilft 
it  continued  to  be  exercifed,  it  was  frequently  fo 
grofsly  abufed,  and  produced  fuch  difturbances  in 
the  Church,  as  to  afford  a  very  reafonable  pretext 
for  withdrawing  it.  The  evils  of  a  popular  eleclion 
were,  as  was  formerly  flated,  prevented  at  Rome, 
after  Italy  was  fubjugated  by  the  Gothic  princes, 
■who  themfelves  appointed  the  bifhop.  In  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  of  the  wedern  empire,  different 
modes  v^rere  adopted  for  adjufting  the  appointm.ents 
to  clerical  ofSces.  A  cuftom  prevailed  in  France 
for  the  monarch  to  difpofe  of  ecclefiaftical  appoint- 
ments by  fale  %.  In  Spain  a  new  regulation  for 
this'  effed  was  paffed  in  the  council  of  Barcelona, 
in  the  year  599,  which  ordained,  that,  when  a 
bifhopric  was  vacant,  two  or  three  candidates 
(hould  be  chofen,  and  eleded  by  theconfent  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  who  fhould  formally  prefent 
them  to  the  metropolitan  and  his  afliftant  bifliops. 
This  affembly,  having  previouily  fafted,  was  to  caft 
lots  for  the  candidates,  leaving  the  determination 
10  Chrift  the  Lord  §.     Thefe  regulations  were  far 

*  Juftln.  Novel,  cxxiii.  c.  I. 

»|-  Bingham,  Ecc.  Antlq.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

X  Fleury,  354. 

^  Bingbam,  b.  iv,  c.  u 
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from  being  flivourable  to  the  interefts  of  literature, 
or  even  of  virtue.  The  Gothic  princes  appeared 
indeed  deiirous  to  nominate  the  worthiell:  candi- 
date to  the  pontificate  ;  but  they  were  indiffer- 
ent judges  of  learning,  and  not  very  likely  to  ef- 
teem  in  others  thofe  qualities  which  they  did  not 
poffefsthemfelves,  and  of  which  they  could  fcarcely 
conceive  the  neceffity.  The  fale  of  benefices  was 
ftill  more  pernicious ;  and  the  method  of  choofing 
afpiritual  guide  by  lot,  even  if  fairly  conduded, 
was  replete  with  abfurdity. 

More  firmly  rooted  each  fuccecding  year,  the 
noxious  plants  of  fuperflition  continued  to  throw 
out  a  number  of  ftrong  and  vigorous  branches, 
which  were  carefully  encouraged  and  cultivated. 
They  were  indeed  an  unfailing  fource  of  profit  to 
the  corrupt  minifters  of  the  Church.  The  people 
were  inftruded,  that,  by  their  liberality  to  the 
clergy  or  to  the  monaftery,  they  conciliated  the  fa- 
vour of  heaven,  and  obtained  the  interceffion  of 
departed  faints.  Some  of  the  churches  werepof- 
feffed  of  very  confiderable  eflates ;  but  that  of 
Rome,  according  to  Theodorus  Ledor,  in  the 
year  520,  chofe  not  to  keep  any  immoveable 
pofleffions ;  and,  if  it  was  prefented  with  fuch, 
immediately  fold  them,  and  the  purchafe  money 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  Church,  the  fecond 
to  the  bifliop,  and  the  third,  in  appointed  portions, 
to  the  inferior  clergy.     Where  the  revenues  were 

Vol.  I.  Y  thus 
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thus  divided,  the  power  of  the  bifliop  mud  have 
been  very  confiderable.  Several  councils  indeed 
appointed  perfons  to  be  aflbciated  with  him  in  the 
diftribiuion  of  ecclefiaftical  property ;  but  even 
then  the  (hare  which  was  allotted  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  Church,  would  be  diftributed  chiefly  by  his 
diredion,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence, if  it  was  not  appropriated  to  the  indul- 
gence of  a  bafer  paflion.  The  property  which 
had  been  gradually  acquiring  by  the  clergy,  had 
been  confiderably  augmented  by  the  laws  of  Con- 
flantine  (which  encouraged  bequeftsto  the  Church), 
and  by  an  allowance  from  the  public  revenue. 
Conftantine  alfo  infl:ituted  the  Church  fucceflbr  to 
all  martyrs  or  perfecuted  perfons,  who  died  without 
heirs.  Upon  the  demolition  of  the  heathen  tem- 
ples, the  buildings,  fhatues,  and  revenues  were 
fometimes  prefented  to  the  clergy  ;  and  Honorius 
enabled,  that  the  property  belonging  to  all  heretics 
and  conventiclesfliould  be  appropriated  tothefame 
ufe  *.  The  revenues  of  the  Church  continued  to 
receivefielh  augmentations  from  the  zealof  Jufti- 
nian,  who  confifcated  to  its  ufe  the  efl:ates  and  pro- 
perty of  all  the  clergy,  or  monks,  who  forfook  the 
church  or  monaftery  to  lead  a  fecular  life. 

The  corrupted  dodrines  of  religion  received,  if 
no  improvement,  no  very  confiderable  alterations, 
in  the  fixth  century.  The  torments  of  an  interme- 
diate ftate  were  indeed  loudly  infifted  upon  to  the 

*  An  admirable  expedient  for  promoting  unanimity.     H. 

ignorant 
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ignorant:  multitude,  at  this  time,  by  the  fnperftitious 
Gregory,  whom  the  R(jmilh  Church  has  chofen  to 
diftinguifh  by  the  appellation  of  Great.  This  pre- 
late is  fuppofed,  by  fomc,  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  modern  doclrine  of  purgatory,  which 
fuppofes  a  punidimtnt  to  t:\ke  place  immediately 
afier  death,  and  previous  to  the  ftation  affigned  as 
the  eternal  refidence  of  the  foul:  but  his  opinions 
differed  very  little  from  thofe  of  Auguftin,  who 
preceded  him  near  a  century  ;  and  Gregory  muft 
be  regarded  as  the  promoter,  not  the  inititutor,  of 
the  doclrine.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  re- 
fpeding  the  feat  of  purgatory.  Volcanos,  or  the 
ocean,  the  torments  of  conflicting  elements,  or  the 
violent  convulfions  of  hope  and  fear,  have,  by  the 
profound  explorers  of  divine  truth,  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  affigned  to  the  departed  foul  of  man  ; 
and  the  miniders,  who  inflift  puniiliment,  have 
by  fome  been  believed  to  be  angels,  and  by  others 
demons.  The  wonderful  efficacy  of  piftures  and 
relics  was  loudly  infifted  upon  ;  and  the  utmoft 
reverence  inculcated  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  around 
vvhofe  head  new  honours  were  perpetually  ga- 
thering. In  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  it  became  com- 
mon to  join  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  archangels 
Michael  a.nd  Gabriel,  in  folemn  oaths.  The  ef- 
teem  for  celibacy  {a  much  incieafed,  that,  though 
the'Arian  clergy  of  the  weflern  parts  of  the  empire 
were  in  general,  married,  the  Latin  bifliops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  extended  in  fome  places  the  ob- 
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ligation  of  celibacy  to  fub-deacons.  Thefe  re- 
gulations made  it  neceflary  to  renew  or  enforce 
with  vigour  tliofe  laws  which  prohibited  the  clergy 
from  entertaining  in  their  houfes  any  female,  who 
came  not  within  the  degrees  of  near  confanguinity. 
From  impofing  refh^aints  upon  the  marriages  of 
the  clergy,  fome  marriages,  v/hich  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  lawful,  were  difcouraged  and  in- 
terdiifled  amongftthe  laity.  In  the  reign  of  Jufti- 
nian,  in  certain  degrees  of  fpiritual  relationQiip, 
perfons  were  prohibited  from  contracfting  marriages 
with  each  other,  particularly  in  that  between  a  god- 
father and  god-daughter,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
unite  their  fouls  in  a  divine  manner,  and  to  induce 
a  paternal  affedion.  Succeeding  councils  ad- 
vanced upon  thefe  doflrincs;  and  the  canon  law 
extended  the  relationQiip  to  the  baptizer  and  bap- 
tized, thecatechift  and  catechumen,  and  ingenioufly 
difcovered  feveral  degrees  of  fpiritual  kindred. 

The  primitive  do(5lrines  of  the  gofpel  were  fo 
entirely  obfcured  by  fuperflition,  and  fo  imper- 
feftly  underftood,  that  great  numbers  began  to 
conceive  that  the  profeffion  of  religion  was  all 
that  was  neceflkry  for  acceptance  with  God.  Pro- 
vided they  were  enrolled  amongft  the  facrcd  num- 
bers who  fought  to  procure  heaven  by  the  negled: 
of  their  duties  on  earth,  or  believed  they  performed 
a  full  expiation  for  the  mod  atrocious  offences  by 
the  infiidion  of  voluntary  perfonal  punifhment,  or 
the  inflitution  of  novel  rices,  or  added  pomp,  in  the 

worlhip 
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worfliip  of  the  monaftery,  they  conceived  their  fal- 
vation  mod  certainly  attained.  Early  in  this 
century,  Sigifmund,  king  of  Burgundy,  who^  at  the 
inftigation  of  his  mother,  had  cruelly  murdered  his 
own  fon,  attempted  to  appeafethe  vengeance  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  by  liberal  donations  to  the  monaf- 
tery of  St.  Maurice,  in  Vallais  (which  he  had 
founded  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  but  fabulous 
Theban  Legion),  by  the  inftitution  of  a  full 
chorus  of  perpetual  pfalmody,  and  by  an  affiduous 
pradice  of  the  moft  auftere  devotions  of  the  monks. 
Several  new  orders  were  inftituted,  and  exaft  rules 
prefcribed  for  their  condud.  C^efarius,  bifhop  of 
Aries,  founded,  in  the  year  507,  a  monaftery  for 
women,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  amorjgft  the 
number  of  thofe  who  compofed  regulations  for 
the  monaftic  life.  In  thefe,  the  offending  nun,  who 
was  infenfible  to  the  milder  punifliments  of  repri- 
mands, or  a  reparation  from  the  locial  and  religi* 
ous  exercifes  of  the  fociety,  was  condemned  to  the 
fevere  difcipline  of  flagellation,  in  which,  however, 
the  punifhment  was  mercifully  confined  to  forty 
flripes,  fave  one. 

Benedid,  the  founder  of  an  order  which  through 
fuccelTive  ages  is  ftill  diftinguiihtd  by  his  name, 
was  a  monk  of  Sublaquam,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ty- 
ber,  where  he  ereded  in  the  adjacent  wildernefs 
twelve  monafteries,  each  containing  twelve  monks  ; 
one  of  which,  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  increafed  fo 
much  in  fplendour  and  reputation,  as  to  be  not 
only  exempted  from  epifcopal  power,  but  to  hold 

Y  3  four- 
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fourteen  villages  under  its  peculiar  junlclidiion. 
Tiie  rules  prefcribed  by  this  monk,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  difciples,  were  milder  with  refpcA  to 
difcipline,  and  more  reafonable  in  their  tendency, 
than  thofe  of  any  of  his  predeceiibrs ;  and  his 
order  acquired  a  degree  of  rtputation  fo  favourable 
to  its  increafe,  that  it  nearly  abforbed  all  the  other 
monaftic  Inditutions  of  the  weftern  empire.  Some 
of  them  indeed  were  diftinguUhed  by  the  different 
appellations  of  Cifhertians,  Grandimontenfcs,  and 
feveral  others ;  but  twenty- three  monaftic  orders 
have  been  traced  to  this  fource.  From  the  newly- 
peopled  wildernefs  of  Sublaquam,  Benedift  de- 
parted to  Mount  CalTin,  where  he  employed  his 
time  in  the  arrangement  and  perfeding  of  his 
rules,  and  where  he  died  about  the  year  545. 

To  expatiate  upon  the  extravagances  and  abfur- 
dities  pradtifed  by  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
either  in  the  gloomy  cloillers  of  their  convents,  or 
in  their  dreary  retreats  in  the  defcrts ;  or  to  recount 
the  artifices  praftiled  by  them  in  their  commerce 
with  the  world,  would  afford  a  detail  little  edifying 
or  agreeable.  Pillar-monkery  continued  to  feduce 
its  votaries,  not  only  in  the  eaft,  where  Simeon 
Stylites,  junior,  in  imitation  of  his  fanatical  prede- 
celTor,  lived  fixty-eight  years  upon  different  pillars ; 
but  it  extended  to  the  weft,  which  in  general  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  diftinguiOied  by  the  kna- 
■  very  than  the  fanaticifm  of  its  monaftic  difciples. 
Vulfilaic,  however,  a  monkof  Lombardy,  afcended 
A  pillar  at  Treves,  where  he  pioully  endured  the 
2  inclemencies 
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incleniencies  of  the  winter  ;  and  with  apparent  re- 
ludance  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  bifiiops, 
who  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  cold  cHmate  of 
Germany  was  not  calculated  for  thefe  devotional 
exertions.  A  number  of  the  auflere  penitents, 
whofe  madnefs  had  probably  cccafioned  their  fe- 
verities,  and  whofe  fanaticifm  in  return  heightened 
their  mental  imbecillity,  obtained  a  fafe  retreat 
from  the  world,  in  an  hofpital,  eftabliflied  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem,  for  the  reception  of 
thofe  monks,  who,  in  raQily  attempdng  to  purfue 
the  lives  of  hermits,  had  fuftained  a  deprivation  of 
reafon,  which  they  had  afterwards  recovered*. 

Degraded  by  fuperftitlon  and  ignorance,  as  the 
cloiftered  retreats  certainly  were,  they  however  be- 
came almoft  the  only  refuge,  to  which  learning  and 
philofophy  could  retire  from  the  tumults  of  war  and 
the  defolations  of  barbarifm.  The  founders  of 
many  orders  had  extorted  from  their  followers  a 
folemn  obligation  to  employ  a  certain  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  daily  ftudy  of  thofe  treatifes  of 
celeftial  wifdom,  which  were  depofited  in  the  rich 
mines  of  ancient  theology.  An  accumulation  of 
abfurdity  would,  in  an  ignorant  age,  be  necelfarily 
admitted  at  the  fame  time  :  but  this  obligation  oc- 
cafioned  tl^  reception  of  a  fund  of  genuine  know- 
ledge into  thefe  gloomy  repofitories ;  and  perhaps 
prevented  the  very  faculty   of  interchanging  our 

*  The  lofs,  fays  Dr.  Jortiu,  is  not  to  be  quelUoned  ;  the  re- 
covery is  more  queftionable. 
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ideas  by  writing,  or  of  increafing  our  ftores  of 
knowledge  by  the  perufal  of  books,  from  being  once 
more  funk  in  oblivion. 

That  a  zeal  for  difcipline  was  not  totally  extin- 
guilhed  amongfl:  all  the  members  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  appears  from  the  frequency  of  particular 
councils  for  its  enforcement  during  this  century. 
The  various  abufes  they  endeavoured  to  redify, 
and  the  reftraints  they  attempted  to  impofe, 
would,  if  no  other  monument  exifted,  convince  us 
that  there  were  few  crimes,  of  which  a  minifter  of 
religion  might  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  guilty.  The 
arrogj^ance  and  profligacy  of  the  clergy  has  been 
already  remarked  ;  their  hofpitality  may  in  fome 
degree  be  conceived  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Maccon,  in  the  year  585,  which  enads,  that  bifhops 
fhall  not  keep  malliffs  to  worry  beggars.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  preceding,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fixth  century,  the  biOiops,  who  had 
hitherto  exercifed  the  power  of  forming  their  own 
liturgies,  agreed  to  conform  to  that  of  (he  metro- 
politan church.  The  national  liturgies,  in  the  wefl- 
ern  empire,  commenced  upon  its  being  divided 
into  different  kingdoms.  In  thefe  liturgies  dif- 
ferent creeds  were  ufed,  varying  in  expreUion, 
though  agreeing  in  dcftrine,  previous  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Creeds  were  not 
for  a  confid^rable  time,  introduced  into  the  daily 
vorfhip  of  the  church.  In  the  year  513,  Timothy, 
the  fucceffor  of  Macedonius,   bi  lb  op  of  ConRan- 

tinople, 
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tinople,  to  demonftrate  his  detellation  of  his  pre- 
decelTor,  whom  he  confidered  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Nicene  faith,  commanded  the  Nicene  creed  to  be 
repeated  every  time  divine  fervice  was  performed 
in  the  church.  Previous  to  this  time,  it  had  only 
beenrecitedonMaundy-l'hurfday,  when  the  bifliop 
catechized  thofe  who  were  to  be  baptifed  at  Eailcr ; 
and  was  repeated  at  Antioch  whenever  the  facra- 
ment  was  adminiftered.  Gregory  the  Great  com- 
pofed  the  Roman  mafs,  ormiifal,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  name,  which  at  firft  was  intended  for  the  par- 
ticular ufe  of  the  Romifh  church,  but  was  after- 
Wards  enlarged,  improved,  and  admitted  into 
other  churches.  Superftitious  pra^ices  had  crept 
even  into  the  performance  of  the  common  devotions 
of  the  church  :  and  it  was  ordered  by  Vigilius, 
that  thofe  who  celebrated  mafs  (hould  always  di- 
reft  their  faces  towards  the  eaft. 

The  rite  of  baptifm  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adminiftered  with  any  variations  from  the 
forms  of  the  preceding  century  i  but  material  al- 
terations in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
took  place  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  introduced  a  number  of  ceremonies 
into  almoft  every  part  of  religious  worfliip.  Fre- 
quency of  communion,  from  the  fuperftitious 
opinions  which  prevailed  refpeding  this  rite,  had 
abated  by  degrees :  it  appeared,  indeed,  in  fome 
places,   in  danger  of  being  wholly  laid  afide.     In  a 

council  at  Aries,   in  the  year  506,  the  laity  were 

com- 
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commanded  to  communicate  three  times  annually, 
on  the  three  great  fcftivals  of  Eafter,  V/hitfuntide, 
and  Chriftmas.  A  reverence  for  the  facramental 
elements  was  ftrongly  infifted  upon  by  the  clergy  ; 
and  as  it  was  cuilomary  to  confecrate  a  larger  por- 
tion, than  was  immediately  neccffary  for  the  com- 
municants, in  order  that  it  might  be  in  readinefs  to 
be  diftributed  to  the  fick,  it  was,  in  the  year  567, 
enacted  in  the  council  at  Tours,  that  it  fliould 
no  longer  be  depofited  in  a  cheft,  but  upon  the 
altar,  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  people.  The 
holy  water,  or  a  mixture  of  fait  and  water,  which  was 
made  ufe  of  for  fprinkling  thofe  who  entered  into 
or  departed  from  the  church,  is  firfl  mentioned  in 
an  edi6l  of  Vigilius,  in  the  year  538,  but  was  pro- 
bably introduced  anterior  to  that  period*.  The 
tonfure  of  the  priefts,  amongft  other  ceremonial  oh- 
fervances,  was  very  generally  enforced  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  became  indeed  an  effential  part  of  the 
ordination  of  the  clergy.  This  pradiice  occafioned 
in  the  church  nearly  as  violent  difputes,  as  thofe 
concerning  the  celebration  of  Eafter.  The  quef- 
tion  agitated  was,  whether  the  hair  of  the  prieds  and 
monks  (hould  be  fliaven  on  the  fore  part  of  the 

*  Tills  ciiRom  is  evidently  derived  from  tlie  Iiillral  water  of 
the  pagans,  and  was  condemned,  as  impious  and  deteftable,  by  the 
early  fathers.  Julian,  with  a  view  of  perplexinpr  the  Chriftians, 
ordered  this  luftral  water  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  meat  in  the 
public  markets,  in  order  to  compel  them  cither  to  cat  what  they 
regarded  as  polluted,  or  to  fuffcr  from  the  rcjedllont 

head. 
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headj  from  ear  to  ear,  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle ; 
or  on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  crown  of  thorns  worn  by  Jefus 
Chrift.  The  feds  ufiially  fliaved  according  to  the 
former,  and  the  RomiQi  mifiionaries  conformably 
to  the  latter  pradlicej  but  the  time  when  the  cuf- 
tom  was  introduced  is  unknown.  The  early  fa- 
thers of  the  church  had  endeavoured,  by  their  ex- 
hortations, to  prevent  the  extremes  of  cutting  the 
hair  like  the  priefts  of  Ifis  and  Serapis,  and  that 
of  wearing  long  hair  in  imitation  of  the  luxurious 
manners  of  the  barbarian  foldiery.  Their  follow- 
ers had,  however,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
flances,  no  reluclance  to  the  imitation  of  foreign  fu- 
perftition  ;  and  that  mark,  which  once  diftinguifhed 
the  prices  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  has  fince  that 
period  marked  the  heads  of  Chriftian  prelates,  and 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Roman  tonfure. 

Every  fuperftitious  practice  of  this  period  met 
with  a  fteady  and  zealous  patron  in  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  encouraged  the  ufe  of  piAures  and 
images  in  churches,  and  ftrongly  infifted  upon 
the  efficacy  of  relics.  Gregory  refufed,  however, 
to  tranfport  any  part  of  the  body  of  St.  Paul  to 
Conftantinople,  fince  he  aflerted  that  this  facred 
relic  was  endued  with  powers  fo  formidable,  that 
the  temerity  of  thofe  who  dared  to  approach  it  was 
puniflied  by  their  being  feizcd  with  terror,  or  per- 
haps vifited  with  a  frightful  apparition.  He 
graciouHy  fent  to  the  emprefs,  who  had  preferred 

this 
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this  requefl,  a  portion  of  the  filings  of  St.  Paul's 
chain,  to  place  in  the  church  then  building  at  Con- 
flaniinople  in  honour  of  that  apoftle.  The  inge- 
nuity  of  the  relic- mongers  favoured  them  with  a 
happy  device  for  multiplying  the  virtues  of  relics, 

.  without  a  multiplication  of  the  relics  themfelves. 
Inftead  of  diftributing  the  pious  remains  of  a  faint, 
they  touched  the  body  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  called 
Brandeum,  which  immediately  received  the  won- 
derful power  of  healing  difeafes,  and  even  fome- 
times  of  working  ftill  more  extraordinary  miracles. 
Some  impious  Greeks,  having  dared  to  doubt  of 
the  efficacy  of  fuch  relics,  were  convinced  of  their 
infidelity,  by  Leo,  bifhop  of  Rome,  who  took  a 
pair  of  fciffors,  and  cut  the  facred  cloth,  from  which 
drops  of  blood  are  faid  to  have  immediately  guflied 
out. 

As  pomp  and  fplendour  were  aftedled  in  the 
performance  of  every  religious  rite,  the  churches 
vied  with  each  other  in  magnificence.  A  curious 
altar  was  prefented  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  by 
Juftinian  and  Theodora,  compofed  of  every  mate- 
rial which  could  be  procured.  Gold  and  filver, 
every  kind  of  precious  ftone,  wood,  and  metals, 
were  blended  together;  and  the  table,  compofed 
of  this  mafs,  was  adorned  with  an  infcription,  in 
which  the  royal  donors  folemnly  made  an  offering 
of  it  to  Cbrifl-,  and  entreated  him,  that  they,  to- 
gether with  the  empire,  might  be  prcferved   in  the 

orthodox  faith.     Many  feftivals  were,  during  this 

century. 
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century,  introduced  into  the  Church,  the  mofl;  con- 
fiderable  of  which  was  the  feaft  of  the  Purification 
of  the  blefled  Virgin.  The  Lupercaha,  or  feaft  of 
Pan,  which  was  conftantly  celebrated  by  the  pagans, 
with  burning  tapers,  was  fucceeded  by  the  Chrif- 
tian  reftival  of  the  Purification.  Like  its  prede- 
ceffor,  this  feaft  was  foleninized,  with  a  blaze  of 
tapers  ;  and  was  called  Candlemas,  from  the  lights 
ufed  on  that  occafion.  The  day  of  confec rating  a 
church  was  alfo  in  many  places  obferved  as  an  an- 
niverfary  feftival*. 

*  The  people  of  England  were  permitted,  on  the  annual  feaft 
of  the  dedication,  to  ere6l  booths  around  the  church,  and  to  en- 
tertain themfelves  with  feafting,  inilead  oftlicir  ancient  heathea 
facrifices.     This  cuftom  was  in  all  probability  the  ongin  of  wakes. 
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CHAP.     III. 

OF   THE  SECTS  WHICH    APPEARED    IN  THE  SIXTH 
CENTURY. 

Decoy  of  feveral  Se^s — Jacobites— Aphthartodocita — Seve' 
rians — ^Agno'etee — 'Theodofians  —  TritheiJis—~Ph'ilop6mtes^ 
^c, — Dciin'ianijls. 

NATIONAL  wars  for  the  extenfion  of  do- 
minion, and  continual  attempts  to  enforce 
obedience  to  fpiritual  authority,  were  circum- 
ftances  little  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Chriftians,  during  the  fixth  century.  Fewer  feds, 
however,  arofe  during  this,  than  at  any  preceding 
period  j  and  fome  of  thofe  divifions,  which  had 
mod  fuccefsfully  aflailed  the  peace  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  were  nearly  terminated .  Donatifm  breathed 
her  expiring  fighs;  and  the  doclrines  of  Arius, 
which  were  fo  extenfively  embraced,  wereforfaken 
by  an  infinite  number  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
profefled,  and  have  ever  fince  been  confined  to, 
comparatively,  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of 
Chriftians.  Eutychianifm,  favoured  by  the  impe- 
rial fmiles,  was  however  revived  from  the  languor 
and  oblivion  into  which  it  had  been  vifibly  fink- 
ing. But  it  owed  ftill  more  to  the  conduct  of  Jacob 
Baradseus.     By  his  adlivity  and  eloquence,  this 

drooping 
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drooping  feet  was  reftored  to  life  and  vigour;  irs 
votaries  were  niimberlefsj  its  different  faftions 
were  reconciled  ;  and  its  credit  and  authority  were 
extended  through  Egypt,  Abyffinia,  Mefopotamia, - 
and  Armenia.  The  newly- revived  fed  alTumed 
the  name  of  their  new  chief:  they  are  ftill  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  appeliaiioii  of  Jacobites ;  and  to 
this  day  conftitute  the  bulk  of  thofe  Chriftians  who 
refide  within  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  bifhops  of  An- 
tioch  and  Alexandria. 

The  dodriae  concerning  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  body  of  Chrift,  though  efpoufed  by  the  em- 
peror, was  fteadily  oppofed  by  the  orthodox  party, 
who  beftovved  upon  their  adverfaries  the  names  of 
Aphthartodocitae,  Phantafiads,  and  Manicheans, 
from  fome  real  or  fanciful  refemblance  to  that  fe6l. 
Amongft  the  moft  zealous  of  thefe  defenders  of 
the  faith,  was  Severus,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  who 
afferted  the  corruptibility  of  the  body  of  Chrift. 
The  adherents  of  Severus  were,  in  confequence 
of  this  opinion,  ftyled  Corrupticolse,  Phthartola- 
trse,  and  Severians.  Themiftius,  a  deacon,  and 
one  of  the  Severian  left,  purfuing  ftill  further  thefe 
frivolous  fpeculations,  aflerted,  that  Jefus  Chrifl:, 
as  man,  might  be  ignorant  of  certain  things. 
They,  who  adopted  this  fentiment,  were  diftin- 
guiQied  by  the  name  of  Agnoecje,  or  by  that  of 
their  leader.  The  do6lrincs  of  Themiftius  were 
oppofed  by  the  Theodofians,  the  followers  of  the 
degraded  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 

The 
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The  Eutychian  controverfy  produced,  towards 
the  clofe  of  this  century,  a  new  fed,  called  the 
Tritheifls.  This  fed:,  which  taught  that  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Spirit,  were  three  coequal,  diftinft 
beings,  who  partook  of  one  common  undivided 
nature,  divided  into  the  Philoponifts,  and  Cono- 
nites,  according  to  the  names  of  their  refpedive 
leaders,  who  agreed  in  the  doflrine  of  the  three 
perfons  in  the  Godhead,  but  differed  in  fome  opi- 
nions concerning  the  refurredion  of  the  body. 
Peter  Damian,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  at- 
tacking their  errors,  proceeded  too  far  on  the  other 
ilde,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  Sabellianifm. 
The  Damianifts  diftinguilhed  the  divine  effence 
from  the  three  perfons,  and  denied  that  each  per- 
fon  was  God,  when  conlidered  abftraftcdly  from 
the  other  two  •,  but  afferted  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon divinity,  by  the  joint  participation  of  which, 
each  perfon  was  God.  The  Tritheifts,  together 
with  the  other  fefls  of  the  Eutychians,  fell  into 
thatof  the  Jacobites,  a  denomination  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  all;  although  fome,  from  the  coun- 
tries they  inhabit,  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  names 
of  Coptes,  and  Armenians. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MEN  IN  THE 
SIXTH  CENTURY. 

Decay  of  Learning — Controverfial  and  Party  TVrlters  ap- 
propriate the  Rewards^  which  ought  to  be  the  Portion  only 
ofufeful  Learning,  and  true  Genius — Ruin-  of  Platonifm 
Succeeded  by  the  Philofophy  of  Arijlotle — Boethius — Phi- 
loponus — Leo77tius  of  Neapolis—Ifdore  of  Seville — John 
Scynthopolis — Leoniius — Zachary  of  A'lytilene — Facimdus 
— Fulgentius' — Maxentius — Eulogius — Theodore — Cajfto- 
dorus — Bajil  of  Cilicia — Evagrius — Gregory  of  Tours — 
Gildas  —  Procopius — Agathias  —  Fortunatus  — Arator-" 
Orontius — Columbanus  —  Jujiiis  — Avitus  — Primafius-— 
ViSlor  of  Capua — Procopius  of  Gaza — CaJJiodorus— Gre- 
gory the  Great — fuftinian — Tribonian — Code^  PandeSls^ 
end  Infiitutes  of  fufiinian, 

IF,  in  traverfmg  the  obfcure  and  mazy  paths  of 
fiiperftitionand  ignorance,  which  diftinguiihed 
this  centurj?',  we  take  only  a  curfory  view  of  fur- 
rounding  objecls,  we  (hall  probably  be  excufed  by 
our  fellow-travel'ers,  who  will  find  few  refrefhing 
and  cultivated  (hades  to  invite  their  ftay,  few 
blooming  and  elegant  produ6lions  to  arreft  their 
attention.  The  dreary  night  of  ignorance  began  to 
gloom  ;  and  the  road  to  truth,  no  longer  pleafant 
and  cheerful,  was  purfueci  through  difmal  and  in- 
extricable labyrinths. 

Vol.  I.  Z  The 
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Tlie  interefts  of  real  learning  and  philofophy  arc 
fo  neceflarily  connefted  with  truth,  that,  in  an  age 
when  duplicity  and  falfehood  were  fo  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  propagation  of  all  opinions,  we  can- 
not be  furprifed  to  obferve  the  dominion  of  real 
fcienee  nearly  deftroyed.  The  liberal  rewards  and 
honours,  which  were  offered  by  the  emperors  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  were  counterafted 
by  their  attachment  to  theological  difputation, 
which  naturally  contracfts  the  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Thofe  bounties,  which  fhould  have 
been  direfted  to  the  reward  of  ingenious  exertions, 
were  conferred  upon  the  fubtle  difputant,  and  the 
nice  inveftigator  of  abfurd  and  unmeaning  terms. 
Nor  were  the  fchools  eredled  under  the  jurifdidion 
of  cathedrals  *  and  monafteries,  calculated  for  in- 
culcating and  diffeminating  knowledge,  fince  their 
unikilful  and  illiterate  teachers  confidered  philofo- 
phy and  literature,  as  not  only  unneceflary,  but 
pernicious 

The  later  Platonifm,  or  that  compound  of  Py- 
thagorean, Platonic,  and  Chaldaic  principles,  which 
had  been  fo  popular  amongft  the  pagan  philofo- 
phers,  received  a  fevere  blow  from  the  exertions 
of  Juftinian  againft  paganifm,  and  his  impofition 
of  perpetual  filence  upon  the  Athenian  fchools. 

*  The  Latins  coiamonly  ufed  the  names  of  Sedes  and  Cathedra 
for  the  bifhop's  throne  ;  whence  are  derived  our  Englifli  word* 
See  and  Cathedral,  which  are  appropriated  to  a  church  where  a 
bifhop's  throHC  is  fixed.     Bingham,  b.  viii,  c.  6. 

Seven 
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5even  philofophical  teachers  of  the  Grecian  fnper- 
llicion,  with  grief  and  in'lignation,  agreed  to  de* 
part  from  the  empire,  and  to  feek^  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  freedom  which  was  denied  in  their  native 
country.  They  had  heard,  and  they  credulouily 
believed,  that  the  repubhc  of  Plato  was  realized 
in  rhe  defpotic  government  of  Perlla;  but  they 
,  were  foon  convinced  of  their  miftake.  The  mo- 
narch Chofroes  concealed  the  moft  favage  difpoli- 
tions  under  the  difguife  of  philolophy  ;  and  they 
were  extremely  Icandalized  by  the  licentious  prac- 
tices of  an  eaftern  nation,  fo  different  from  the 
Chriftians,  whofe  dodtrines  they  affefted  to  defpife, 
but  vidiofe  precepts  they  could  not  but  approve. 
They  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  but  they  returned 
not  to  their  former  reputation  ;  their  numbers  had 
declined,  and  their  followers  difappeared.  They 
terminated  their  lives  in  peace  and  obfcurity ; 
and  with  them  ended  the  long  lift  of  Grecian  phi- 
lofophers.  To  this  fublime  and  ingenious,  but  in 
many  refpeds  fanciful  fyftem,  that  of  Ariftotle 
foon  fucceeded,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
theological  difputes;  and,  like  its  precurfor,  ferved 
to  confound  and  perplex  the  reafonings  of  the 
Chriftian  world. 

Boethius,  a  fenator  of  Rome,  and  an  admirer 
of  that  wifdoni  which  illuminated  ancient  Greece, 
was  the  mpft  diftinguifhed  perfon  who  introduced 
the  Ai  iftotelian  philofophy  into  the  explanation  of 
the  dod:rines.of  Chrift.  The  abilities  of  Boethius 
Z  2  gave 
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gave  celebrity  to  every  opinion  he  embraced  ; 
and  few  were  difpofed  to  diflent  from  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  firfl;  philpfopher,  orator,  and  theolo- 
gian of  the  fixth  century.  His  misfortunes  were 
not  lefs  remarkable  than  his  literary  abilities.  Born 
to  the  poffefTion  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  defcended 
from  one  of  the  noblefl  families  at  Rome,  Boethius 
profecuted,  in  eafe  and  independence,  the  moft 
abftrufe  or  the  moil  elegant  ftudies,  and  adorned 
all  the  duties  of  public  and  private  life,  by  his  ftridt 
regard  to  juftice;  by  his  eloquence,  which  was 
always  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  inno- 
cence ;  and  by  his  liberality  to  the  diftrelTed.  Such 
confpicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded  by  the 
difcerning  Theodoric,  who  honoured  thi^  illuftri- 
ous  fenator  with  the  titles  of  Conful,  and  Mafter 
of  the  Offices;  and  afterwards  gratified  his  pater- 
nal ambition,  by  creating  his  two  fons  Confuis  at 
the  fame  time,  and  at  an  early  age.  *^  Profperous 
in  his  fame  and  fortunes,  in  his  public  honours  and 
private  alliances,  in  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  and 
the  confcioufncfs  of  virtue,  Boethius  might  have 
been  ftyled  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet 
could  be  fafely  applied  before  the  laft  term  of  the 
life  of  man. 

"  A  philofopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  par- 
fimonious  of  his  time,  might  be  infenfible  to  the 
common  allurements  of  ambition,  the  third  of 
gold  and  employment :  and  fome  credit  may  be 
due  to  the  alleveration  of  Boethius,   that  he  had 

reludantly 
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reludantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who  enjoins 
every  virtuous  citizen  to  refcue  the  ftate  from  the 
ufiirpation  of  vice  and  ignorance.  For  the  inte- 
grity of  his  public  condudt,  he  appeals  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  counrry.  He  had  always  pitied,  and 
often  relieved,  the  diflrefs  of  the  provincials,  whofe 
fortunes  were  exhaufted  by  public  and  private  ra- 
pine ;  and  Boethius  alone  had  courage  to  oppofe 
the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians,  elated  by  conquell, 
excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he  complains,  encou- 
raged by  impunity.  In  thefe  honourable  contefts, 
hisfpirit  foared  above  the  confideration  of  danger, 
and  perhaps  of  prudence.  The  difciple  of  Plato 
might  exaggerate  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  the 
imperfedlions  of  fociety ;  and  the  mildeft:  form  of 
a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of  allegiance 
and  gratitude,  muft  be  infupportable  to  the  free 
fpirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.  But  the  favour  and  fide- 
lity of  Boethius  declined  in  juft  proportion  with  the 
public  happinefs  ;  and  an  unworthy  colleague  was 
impofed,  to  divide  and  controul  the  power  of  the 
mafter  of  the  offices.  In  the  lafl:  gloomy  feafon  of 
Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt  that  he  was  aflave; 
but  as  his  mafter  had  power  only  over  his  life,  he 
ftood,  without  arms  and  without  fear,  againft  the 
face  of  an  angry  barbarian,  who  had  been  pro- 
voked to  beheve  that  the  fafety  of  the  fenate  was 
incompatible  with  his  own.  The  fenator  Albinus 
was  accufed,  and  already  conv idled,  on  the  pre- 

Z  3  fumption 
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fumpilon  of  hoping,  as  it  was  faid,  the  liberty  of 
Rome.  "  If  Albinus  be  criminal,"  exclaimed 
the  orator,  "  the  fenate  and  myfelf  are  all  guilty 
of  the  fame  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albinus 
is  equally  entitled  to  the  proteftion  of  the  laws.'* 
Thefe  laws  might  not  have  puniQied  the  fimple 
^nd  barren  wifli  of  an  unattainable  bleffing ;  buc 
they  wculJ  have  fhewn  lefs  indulgence  to  the  ra(h 
confeffion  of  Boethius,  that,  had  he  known  of  4 
confpiracy,  the  tyrant  never  fliouid.  The  advo- 
cate of  Albinus  was  foon  involved  in  the  danger, 
and  perhaps  the  guilt,  of  his  client;  their  fignature 
(which  they  denied  as  a  forgery)  was  affixed  tQ 
the  original  addrefs,  inviting  the  emperor  to  deli- 
ver Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three  witnefles  of 
Jionourable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  reputation, 
attefled  the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  Roman  pa- 
trician. Yet  his  innocence  muft  be  prefumed, 
lince  he  was  deprived  by  Theodoric  of  the  means 
of  juftification,  and  rigoroufly  confined  in  the 
tower  of  Pavia  ;  while  the  fenate,  at  the  diftance 
of  five  hundred  miles,  pronounced  a  fentence  of 
confifcation  and  death  againft  the  mofl  illuftrious 
of  its  members.  At  the  command  of  the  barba- 
rians, the  occult  fcience  of  a  philcfopher  was  ftig- 
matized  with  the  nim.es  of  lacrilege  and  magic. 
A  devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  fenate  was 
condemned  as  criminal,  by  the  trembling  voices  of 
the  fenators  themfelves;  and  their  ingratitude  de- 
fer ved( 
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ferved  the  wifh  or  predidion  of  Boethlus, '  that, 
after  him,  none  fliould  be  found  guilty  of  the  fame 
offence. 

"  While  Boethiusj  opprelfed  with  fetters,  ex- 
pelled each  moment  the  fentence  or  the  ftroke  of 
death,  he  compofed,  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  the 
Confolaticn  of  Pbilojophy ;  a  golden  volume  not  un- 
worthy of  the  leifure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which 
claims  incomparable  merit,  from  the  barbarifm  of 
the  times,  and  the  fituation  of  the  author.  The 
celeftial  guide  whom  he  had  fo  long  invoked  at 
Rome  and  at  Athens,  now  condefcended  to  illu- 
mine his  dungeon,  to  revive  his  courage,  and  to 
pour  into  his  wounds  her  falutary  balm.  She 
taught  him  to  compare  his  long  profperity  and  his 
recent  diftrcfs,  and  to  conceive  new  hopes  from 
the  inconftancy  of  fortune.  Reafon  had  informed 
him  of  the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts ;  ex- 
perience had  fatisfied  him  of  their  real  value  j  he 
had  enjoyed  them  without  guilt  j  he  might  refiga 
them  without  a  figh  ;  and  calmly  difdain  the  im- 
potent malice  of  his  enemies,  who  had  left  him 
happinefs,  fince  they  had  left  him  virtue.  From 
the  earth,  Boethius  afcended  to  heaven,  in  fearch 
of  the  SUPREME  good;  explored  the  metaphyfical 
labyrinth  of  chance  and  defliny,  of  prefcience 
and  free-will,  of  time  and  eternity;  and  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  perfed  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  with  the.  apparent  diforders  of  his  moral 
,and  phyfical  government.  Such  topics  of  confo- 
Z  4  latioHj 
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1  at  ion,  fo  obvious,  fo  vague,  or  fo  abftrufe,  arc 
ineffeftual  to  fubdue  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 
Yet  the  fcnfe  of  misfortune  may  he  diverted  by 
the  labour  of  thought ;  and  die  fage,  who  could  art- 
fully combine  in  the  fame  work  the  various  riches 
of  philofophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  mufl  al- 
ready have  pofleflcd  the  intrepid  calmnefs  which 
he  affeded  to  feek.  Sufpenfe,  one  of  the  worft 
of  evils,  was  at  length  determined  by  the  mini- 
fters  of  death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded, the  inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric.  A 
ftrong  cord  was  faftened  round  the  head  of  Boe- 
thius, and  forcibly  tightened,  till  his  eyes  almoft 
ftarted  from  their  fockets ;  and  fome  mercy  may 
be  difcovered  in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him 
with  clubs  till  he  expired.  But  his  genius  fur- 
vived,  to  diiuife  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the 
darkefl:  ages  of  the  Latin  world  ;  the  writings  of 
the  philofopher  were  tranflated  by  the  moft  glori- 
ous of  the  Englifli  kings;  and  the  third  emperor 
of  the  name  of  Otho  removed  to  a  more  honour- 
able tomb  the  bones  of  a  Catholic  faint,  who, 
from  his  Arian  perfecutors,  had  acquired  the  ho- 
nours of  martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of  miracles*.'* 

The  crimes  committed  by  this  illuftriou?  fenator 
againft  the  monarch  of  Rome,  were  not  confined 
to  the  treafonable  wifli  of  reftoring  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  and  the  power  of  the  fenate  ;  Boethius 
Jiad  written  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  dodrine  of 

*  Gibbon,  iv.  p.  36. 
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the  Trinity,  and,  in  his  zeal  for  religion,  had  at- 
tacked, not  only  the  Neftorians  and  Eutychians, 
but  even  Arianifm  itfelf,  though  profelTed  by  The- 
odoric.  A  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences 
was  diffufed  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of  Boethius. 
In  the  celebrated  work  De  Ccnjolatione  Philcfcphi^^ 
he  has  exhaufted  every  topic  of  confolation  which 
the  philofophy  of  the  Grecian  fchools  could  fug- 
ged ;  but  has  entirely  omitted  the  firmer  fupports, 
which  are  afforded  by  Chriflianity  under  the  af- 
flidlions  of  the  prefent  ftate.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, and  probably  the  conjecture  may  be  well 
founded,  that  Boethius  intended  to  have  pei fueled 
his  treatife  by  the  addition  of  a  fixth  book,  on  the 
topic  of  Chriftian  confolations.  As  it  is  evidently 
tranfmitted  in  an  imperfed  ftate,  it  is  not  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  from  the  omiffion,  that  Boethius 
was  more  fenfible  to  the  confolations  of  a  philofo- 
pher  than  to  thofe  of  a  Chriftian,  or  was  a  firmer 
believer  in  the  dodrines  of  ftoicifm,  than  in  thofe 
of  the  gofpel. 

The  various  coritroverfies  v/hich  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chriftian  world,  produced  a  multi- 
tude of  writers,  more  confiderable  indeed  from 
their  numbers  than  their  abilities.  The  errors  of 
the  pagans  were  attacked  by  Philoponus,  and 
thofe  of  the  Jews  by  Leontius  of  Neapolis,  and 
Ifidore  of  Seville.  The  names  of  Anaftallus,  John 
Scynthopolis,  Leontius,  Zachary  of  Mytilene, 
.  Facundus^  Fulgentius,  Maxentius,  and  EuJogius, 
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are  diftinguiflied  amongft  the  controverfial  writers 
of  this  cenlur)^  But  the  greater  part  of  them,  in 
detaihng  their  own  perplexed  opinions,  were  lit- 
tle calculated  to  convert  their  readers ;  and  muft, 
by  the  fubftitution  of  rancour  and  vehemence  in 
the  place  of  argument  and  reafon,  have  induced 
difguft  rather  than  conviclion. 

Like  the  controveiTiaHfts,  the  hiftorical  writers; 
of  this  century  are  little  diftinguifhed  for  their  ex- 
cellence. A  collection  of  the  hiftories  of  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  was  compiled  by  The- 
odore, who  continued  the  hiftorical  accounts  to 
the  reign  of  the  elder  Juftin.  A  compilation  of 
the  fame  materials  was  made  by  Caffiodorus,  to 
which  he  added  a  fliort  chronicle.  Bafil  of  Cilicia 
wrote  alfo  an  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Evagrius,  but  greatly  corrupted  by  fa- 
bulous accounts.  The  annals  of  France,  by  the 
famous  Gregory  of  Tours,  are  written  in  a  ftylc 
utterly  devoid  of  limphcity  and  elegance  ;  and  his 
eight  books  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  are  replete 
with  weaknefs,  fuperftition,  and  credulity;  nor 
do  the  inconfiftent  accounts  in  the  work,  concern- 
ing the  Dejlru^ion  of  Britain,  by  our  countryman 
Gildas,  deferve  a  much  higher  chara6ler.  Thofe 
hiftorjans  who  were  the  moft  deferving  of  attention 
were  Procopius  and  Agathias,  the  former  of  whom 
accompanied  Belifarius  in  the  Italian  and  African 
wars ;  and  acquired  io  confiderable  a  fliare  of  re- 
putation under  fucceffive  emperors,  that  he  was 
7  honoured 
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honoured  with  the  office  of  Qu^edor,  and  with  the 
important  ftation  of  Pr^feft  of  Conftanrinople. 
He  compofed  two  books  concerning  the  Perfian 
war,  two  books  of  the  Vandalic,  and  four  of  the 
Gothic.  In  thefe  performances,  wherever  he  has 
occafion  to  mention  Juftinian  or  Theodora,  he  al- 
ways fpeaks  of  them  in  the  mod  honourable  terms ; 
and,  in  his  account  of  the  Edifices  cf  Juftinian,  ex. 
lols  the  emperor  for  his  devotion  and  liberality, 
his  mildnefs  and  magnificence,  and  the  emprefs 
for  her  piety  and  zeal.  But  the  external  profeffions 
of  courtiers  do  not  always  accord  with  their  real 
fentiments ;  and  Procopius,  if  he  be,  as  there  is 
much  reafon  to  believe,  the  author  of  the  Secret 
Anecdotes,  has  more  than  unfaid  every  thing  he 
had  advanced  in  favour  of  his  benefa(5lors,  and 
has  left  a  perpetual  record  of  their  difhonour  and 
of  his  own  duplicity.  The  hiilorical  accounts  of 
Procopius  terminated  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Juftinian;  but  were  continued  by 
Agathias,  who  publifhed  his  hiftory  in  the  year 
593-  Each  of  thefe  writers  has  been  charged  with 
paganifm  ;  and,  however  this  accufation  may  have 
been  controverted  in  favour  of  the  former,  againft 
the  latter  it  retnains  in  full  force.  If  the  charge 
againft  both  be  true,  they  are  diftinguiQied  by 
being  the  two  laft  pagan  hiftorians  who  have  written 
in  Greek,  and  of  whofe  works  there  are  any  confi- 
derable  remains.  Religious  poetry  was,  during 
■this  century,  cultivated  for  very  different  pur- 
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pofes :  for  that  of  giving  popularity  to  the  fabulous 
miracles  of  the  faints;  and  in  the  more  laudable 
view  of  endeavouring  to  embellifli  the  truths  of  the 
gofpel.  Fortunaius  compofed  in  verfe  the  life  of 
St,  Martin  ;  and  Arator  made  a  poetical  tranfia- 
tion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles.  Amongft  the 
other  religious  poets  of  this  century,  were  Oron- 
tius,  who  wrote  a  Warning  to  the  Faithful;  and 
Columbanus,  the  difciple  of  the  Britifh  abbot 
Congal,  whofe  ardent  zeal  for  monachifm  was  at- 
tended with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  followers  were 
difperfed  through  Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  com- 
mentators of  this  period,  by  the  number  of  their 
cxpofitions,  we  fiiould  form  an  exalted  idea  of 
their  value.  But  they  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
an  ilhdifciplined  band,  little  calculated  for  the 
performance  of  important  adions.  Commentaries 
upon  Scripture  were  compofed  by  Juftus,  who 
wrote  upon  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  by  Avitus,  up- 
on the  Apocalypfe ;  by  Primafius,  upon  the  Epiftlc 
to  the  Romans ;  and  by  Victor  of  Capua,  who 
compofed  the  Harmony  of  the  Gofpels.  The  moft 
diftinguiflied  expofitors  of  the  fixth  century  were, 
Procopius  of  Gaza,  upon  the  book  of  Ifaiah; 
Caffiodorus,  who  commented  upon  the  Pfalms,  the 
Canticles,  and  other  parts  of  fcripture ;  and  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  expounded  the  Book  of 
Kings,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.     To  the  merit 

of 
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of  being  a  firm  confubllantialift,  Caffiodorus  added 
ihofe  virtues  which  recommended  him  to  the  moll 
exalted  approbation  of  the  Arian  monarchs  under 
whom  he  hved,  who  rewarded  his  diftinguiftied. 
excellence  by  the  gift  of  fome  of  the  mofh  confi- 
derable  offices  in  their  difpofal.  After  the  enjoy- 
ment of  feveral  public  honours,  Caffiodorus,  at 
the  advanced  period  of  one  hundred  years,  clofed 
his  life  in  a  monaftery,  where,  in  tranquillity  and 
retirement,  he  had  long  employed  himfelf  in  the 
purfuits  of  literature,  which  were  enlivened  by  his 
knowledge  of  phildfophy  and  mechanics. 

Gregory,  whofe  birth,  rank,  advancement  of 
the  papal  power,  and  whofe  literary  abilities,  ac- 
quired him,  in  this  age  of  ignorance,  the  appella- 
tion of  Great,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious 
patrician  family.  His  rank  and  abilities,  at  a  very 
early  age,  procured  him  the  office  of  rr£efe<fl  of 
Rome ;  but  he  relinquiQied  all  the  pleafures  and 
all  the  employments  of  a  fecular  life,  to  devote- 
himfelf  to  retirement,  in  one  of  the  monafteries 
which  he  had  erefted  with  his  ample  patrimony. 
His  retreat  was,  however,  diftinguiflied  by  his  re- 
puted talents,  and  by  the  circumftances  with  which 
it  was  accompanied  :  and  Gregory  was  foon  fum- 
moned  from  his  retirement,  by  his  appointment  as 
deacon  of  the  Church,  and  his  fubfequent  office 
of  nuncio  from  the  apofbolic  fee  to  the  Byzantine 
court.  In  this  fituationhe  boldly  affi.imed,  in  the 
name  of  St,  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity, 

which 
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which  would  have  been  criminal  and  dangerous 
in  the  mofl  illufti  lous  layman.  He  alfo  engaged 
in  a  difpute  with  the  patriarch  of  Conflantinople^ 
whether  the  bodies  of  the  juft,  at  the  general  re- 
furredion,  were  to  be  reaPy  folid,  or  thinner  than 
air.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  increafed  reputa- 
tion ;  and  on  the  death  of  Pelagius  II  for  whofe 
recovery  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  fre- 
quency of  his  public  interceffions,  he  was  dragged 
from  the  cloifter  to  the  papal  throne,  by  the  una^ 
nimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  thefenate,  and  the  peo- 
ple. He  refifted,  however,  or  appeared  to  refift 
this  elevation,  and  fecrctly  conveyed  himfelf  to 
the  neighbouring  woods  and  mountains.  This  re- 
tirement might  perhaps  afford  leifure  for  the  abate- 
ment of  his  dread  of  the  pontifical  dignity;  or,  as 
fecurity  naturally  renders  men  fearlefs,  he  might 
become  lefs  cautious  in  concealing  his  retreat;. 
l\.owever  this  may  be,  the  abode  of  Gregory  was 
difcovered,  as  it  was  reported,  by  a  celeftial  light; 
he  was  brought  forth  from  his  concealment,  confe- 
crated,  and  invefled  with  the  full  poffeffion  of  the 
Roman  fd;e.  In  this  ftation,  which  he  enjoyed 
more  than  thirteen  years,  his  labours  were  invari- 
ably diredted  to  what  he  conceived  the  benefit  of 
religion,  or  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  His  inordinate  ambition  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal,  perhaps  from  himfelf,  under  a 
malk  of  the  mofl  profound  humility  ;  and  con- 
demned, in  his  rival,  the  patriarch  oi  Conitantino- 
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pie,  the  title  of  Univerfal  Bifhop,  which  he  was 
too  hano^hty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to  aiiume; 
and  which  he  contrafted  and  oppofed,  by  ftyling 
himfelf  Servus  Sercorum  Dei,  fervant  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  God.  Superftition  received,  in  Gregory, 
a  potent  and  zealous  auxiliary  ;  his  attachment  to 
rehcs,  to  ceremonies,  to  the  fplendid  variety  and 
change  of  facerdotal  garnjents,  and  to  the  pomp 
of  public  worfhip,  was  extreme.  Till  the  laft  days 
of  his  life,  he  officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mafs, 
which  continued  above  three  hours,  and  which 
was  rendered  more  fplendid  by  mufic,  and  by  the 
introduclion  of  folemn  and  pompous  rites  in  its  ce-- 
lebration.  The  hberality  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  bifhop  were  very  confpicuous  in  hjs  beha- 
viour towards  the  Jews,  who  refided  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  jurifdiclion ;  but  his  pious  hatred  was 
ftrongly  exerted  againft  the  Chriftian  feclaries, 
who  dared  to  queflion  the  validity  of  the  dodtrin^s 
of  the  Church.  The  numerous  publications  of 
Gregory  rank  him  amongft  the  molt  voluminous 
authors  of  the  fixth  century  :  yet  he  decried  hu- 
man learning;  and,  with  fome  juftice  perhaps, 
fliewed  his  diflike  of  thofe  who  mud  have  con- 
temned him,  by  committing  the  works  of  a  num- 
ber of  claliical  writers  to  the  flames,  amongft  which 
was  the  hiftorian  Livy.  He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing ftill  further  evinced  his  zeal  againft  every  fpe- 
cies  of  pagan  excellence,  by  the  demolition  of  fe- 
veral   valuable  monuments   of  ancient  magnifi'^ 
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cence-,  left  tliofe,  who  vifited  Rome,  might  be  in- 
duced to  pay  more  attention  to  triumphal  arches, 
and  profane  productions,  than  to  facred  things* 
Gregory  was  a  rigid  difcipHnarian  ;  and  loudly  in- 
lifted  upon  the  perfeft  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  afcertain.  The 
judgment  he  has  ftiewn,  in  fome  inftances,  in  his 
literary  performances,  is  debafed  by  the  moft  ex- 
ceftive  credulity  and  vveaknefs  j  and  his  Dialogues 
contain  a  multitude  of  abfurd  and  ridiculous  fables, 
which  are  dignified  by  the  names  of  Miracles,  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  confirmed  by  the 
credulity  or  the  craft  of  this  pious  pontiff,  in  order 
to  advance  the  credit  of  his  religion.  Pofterity 
has  paid  to  the  memory  of  Gregory  a  return  of  the 
fame  tribute  which  he  liberally  granted  to  the  vir- 
tues of  his  own  or  the  preceding  generations ;  and, 
after  his  death,  thofe  celeftial  honours,  which  at 
all  times  have  been  freely  beftowed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  popes,  were  paid  to  Gregory  the  Great; 
who,  however,  is  the  laft  of  that  order  whofe  name 
is  infcribed  in  the  Calendar  of  Saints. 

Amongft  the  patrons  and  encouragers  of  litera- 
ture during  this  century,  muft  be  enum^ated  the 
emperor  Juftinian,  to  whom  feveral  literary  per- 
formances have  been  afcribed.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  his  reign,  this  monarch  projeded  a  re- 
formation of  the  Roman  jurifprudence;  and,  in 
conjun6lion  widi  nine  others  of  the  moft  celebrated 
profeffors  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Tribonian 
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at  length  accompliflied  this  arduous,  but  neceflary 
tafk,  which  Juftinian  had  prefcribed.  The  new 
Code  was  perfedled  in  fourteen  months,  and  ho- 
noured by  the  name  and  Signature  of  the  emperor. 
A  more  arduous  operation  ftill  remained  ;  to  ex- 
trad;  the  fpirit  of  jurifprudence  from  the  decifions 
and  conjedtures,  the  queftions  and  difputes,  of  the 
Roman  civihans.  Seventeen  lawyers,  with  Tri- 
bonian  at  their  head,  compofed,  from  thefe  materi- 
als the  Pandd^ls,  which  were  accompliflied  in  three 
years.  To  thefe  were  added,  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  diligence  of  the  imperial  de- 
legates, the  Injlitutes,  which  are  divided  into  an 
elementary  treatife,  comprifed  in  four  books ;  and, 
like  the  Code  and  Pandeds,  to  which  they  were 
defigned  as  an  introdudion,  are  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  Code  made  its 
appearance  in  the  year  528,  and  the  Inflitutes 
^"  S3>?iJ  ^  month  before  the  publication  of  the 
Pandeds,  which  had  however  been  previoufly 
compiled.  In  534,  the  emperor  publifhed  a 
more  accurate  edition  of  the  Code,  which  he  en- 
riched with  feveral  of  his  own  laws,  and  fome  de- 
cifions in  the  mofl  intricate  and  difficult  points  of 
jurifprudence  ;  and  gave  to  this  performance  the 
title  of  Novels.  In  a  rcfcript  of  Juflinian,  dated 
in  the  year  541,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  con- 
fuls ;  and  from  this  period,  the  cuflom  of  count- 
ing years  from  the  confulates,  which  had  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  entirely 
Vol,  I,  A  a  ceafed  ; 
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ceafed  ;  and  the  year  of  the  reigning  emperor  was 
introduced,  and  continued  to  be  ufed  :  though, 
fome  years  previous  to  this,  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
in  his  Cyclus  Pafchalis,  had  introduced  the  mode 
of  computation  now  generally  ufed  in  the  Chriftian 
world,  from  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
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CHAP.    I. 

€en:eral  state  of  the  church  in  this 

CENTURY. 

Heigns  of  'Jujl'in^  TibcriuSy  and  Maurice — Phocas — Hera- 
clius — Monotheltte  Controverfy — Vain  Atternpts  for  recon- 
ciling Theological  Differences — Conflantine  andHeraclcon—' 
Confans — Silence  enjoined  concerning  Theological  Specula- 
tions— Cofitroverfy  continued^  notwithjlanding  the  Imperial 
Ediil — Eerfccution  of  Pope  Martin  I. — Conflantine  Po" 
gcnatus — Sixth  General  Council — Condemnation  of  the 
Monothelitci — Attempt  to  raife  a  dead  Man^  as  a  Proof  in 
favour  of  MonothcUfm — Roman  Pontiffs — Botiiface  IJ.I. — > 
Agatho — Pope''s  Clai?n  to  InfalUhility — Controverfics  in  the 
JVeJl — Infexible  Rancour  of  the  Jeu/s — Conquejl  of  feru- 
falemby  Chofroes — Generoftyof  Heraclius — Jews  baptized 
— Perfecution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain — Laudable  and  tole^ 
rant  Spirit  of  the  Spaniflj  Clergy — Converfeon  of  Pagan  Na- 
tions— Maho?net — His  Origin — DoStrincs — Flight — Af 
fiimption  of  Regal  and  Sacerdotal  Power — Conquefis-— 
Caufes  of  his  Succefs — DeflruSlion  of  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
hrary — Vices  of  the  Clergy — Superior  Clergy  whip  the  infe- 
rior MiniJlers—'Ajfume  temporal  Power — Confufions  a 
A  a  2  Rotne^ 
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Rome^  occafioncd  by  the  EleSJion  of  a  Bope — DeJIruSiim 
of  the  Patriarchates  of  ^lexandrla^  l^c.  by  the  MuJfuL 
mans. 

TH  E  reigns  of  Juflin,  Tiberius,  and    Mau- 
rice, the   immediate  fucceflbrs  of  Juftinian, 
were  diftinguifhed  b)'-  a   rare  but  happy  chafm    in 
the    ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  the   eaft  :  nor   did  the 
imperial   interference  occalion  y^viy  alteration  diuv 
ing  the  reign  of  the  ambitious   Phocas,  the  mur- 
derer and  fucceffor  of  the  aailable  and    unfortu- 
nate Maurice.     On  his  accefficn  to  the  throne,  he 
made  a  folemn  promifeto  tl)e  Byzantine  patriarch, 
to  defend  and  to  preferve  inviolate  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon ;  and 
in  this  folitary  inftance  the   perfidious  prince  was 
firm  to  his  en2:ao;ement :  nor  did  he  concern  him-^ 
felf  more  with  the  doctrines  than  with  the  practice 
of  religion.     The  enormities  of  his  conduct  foon 
deprived  him  of  a  fceptre  which  he  fo  unworthily 
retained.     Exafperated  by  injuries,  the  people  of 
Conftantinople  were  eafily   induced  to  forget  their 
allegiance  to  a  cruel  and  infidious   prince;   and 
Heraclius,  the  African  Proctor,  had  iitrlc  difticulty 
in  obtaining  poffcflion  of  the  imperial  throne. 

The  orthodox  zeal  of  the  new  emperor  did  not 
permit  him  to  be  an  indifferent  fpedator  of  reli- 
gious aflairs.  He  cng'iged  with  warmth  in  the 
ricedecinons  of  theology  ;  and  his  ardour  for  re- 
ligion was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
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and  clergy,  who,  in  his  war  againft  the  Perfians, 
recruited  his  exhaufted  treafury  with  a  confiderable 
fum,  derived  from  the  fale  of  the  magnificent  gold 
and  fiiver  vefiels,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  decoration  or  to  the  ufes  of  the  church*.  On 
his  vidorious  return  from  the  Perfian  war,  Hera- 
clius  entered  into  the  theological  queftion,  which 
for  fome  years  had  been  much  agitated,  concerning 
j,he  exiftence  of  two  wills  in  Chrift.  The  ortho- 
dox belief  confided  in  his  poffeffing  the  wills  and 
operations  peculiar  both  to  his  divinity  and  hu- 
manity. The  dodrine  of  one  will  was,  however, 
ftrongly  infifted  upon  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  emperor,  who  conceived  that 
the  profeiTion  of  a  doctrine,  certainly  harmlefs,  and 
poffibly  not  quite  without  foundation,  might  re- 
concile the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  (whofe 
opinions  it  approached)  to  the  orthodox  faith. 
Heraclius,  therefore,  indulged  the  laudable  but  im- 
pradicable  defign  of  efteCling  eccleliaftical  union. 
Zeal  for  religion  might  perhaps  iiiftigate  him  to 
this  meafure;  but  probably  policy  had  fome  (hare 
in  a  defign  which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  de- 
fedion  of  numbers,  who,  like  the  Neliorians,  might 
fecede,  not  only  from  the  church,  but  from  the  em- 
pire. 

Prompted  by  thefe  motives,  the  imperial  theo- 
logian, by  the  advice  and  concurrence  offeveral  of 
tiie  Monophyfite  party,  publiQied  an  edid.  which 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  V,  p.  510. 
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afferted,  that,  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Jefus  Chrift,  there  exifted  only  one  will  and  one 
operation.  Athanafius,  the  Armenian  bifhop  of  the 
Monophyfites,  and  Sergius,  the  Byzantine  patri- 
arch, who  favoured  that  fedl,  had  laboured  to  per- 
fuade  the  emperor,  that  this  declaration  would  in- 
duce the  Monophyfite  party  to  receive  the  Chalce- 
donian  decrees  3  and,  provided  it  were  affented  to 
by  the  orthodox,  would  terminate  the  controverfyi 
Cyrus,  bifhop  of  Phafis,  a  zealous  Monothelite,  or 
afferlor  of  one  will  in  Chrift,  was  promoted  by  the 
emperor  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Alexandria,  and  con- 
firmed the  favourite  opinion  of  his  benefador  by 
the  decrees  of  a  provincial  council.  This  perplex- 
ed doctrine,  illuftrated  and  modified  according  to 
the  opinions  or  ingenuity  of  its  different  adherents, 
was  explained  by  them  in  terms  which  admitted  of 
fuch  various  fignifications,  that  it  was  accepted  by 
confiderable  numbers,  w^ho  were  reftored  to  com- 
munion with  the  church. 

But  however  acceptable  this  romantic  projedV 
for  the  refloration  of  union,  amongft  a  people  who 
delighted  in  controverfal  difquifitions,  might  be 
to  many  j  ftill,  although  it  was  fupportcd  by  the 
efforts  of  Honorius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  of 
the  Byzantine  patriarch,  it  met  with  a  violent  op- 
pofition,  and  occafioned  contefls  not  lefs  perni- 
cious  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  than  thofe 
which  it  was  defigned  to  prevent. 

The  emperor,  and  the  heads  of  the  eaflern  and 
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Weftern  churches,  were  regarded  as  the  betrayers  of 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  and  the  heretical  Monothehtes, 
and  the  fchifmatical  affertors  of  two  wills,  regarded 
eath  other  with  mutual  diftruft  and  implacable 
averfion.  Difappointed  in  thefe  endeavours  for 
ecclefiaftical  harmony,  Heraclius  had  recourfe  to 
another  method,  and  publifhed  the  Edhefis,  or 
Expolition  of  the  Faith  ^  in  which  all  controver- 
fies  upon  this  fubjed  were  ftridly  prohibited.  This 
expofition  was  the  produdion  of  Sergius,  bifbop  of 
Conftantinople,  and  was  approved  by  his  fucceflbr 
Pyrrhus,  and  feveral  of  the  eaftern  billiops.  But 
it  met  at  Rome  with  a  very  different  reception* 
On  the  deceafe  of  Honorius,  the  more  orthodox 
Severian  had  obtained  the  pontificate,  who  con- 
tinued warmly  to  condemn  the  Monothelite  doc- 
trine, and  to  oppofe  the  Edhefis ;  and  it  was  openly 
condemned  in  a  council  by  his  fucceffor  John  the 
Fourth,  and  by  Theodore,  who  in  the  year  644 
fucceeded  to  the  papal  fee. 

The  fhort  and  tumultuous  reigns  of  Conftantine 
and  Heracleon  admitted  not  of  the  Imperial  inter- 
ference in  religious  difputes ;  they  ftill  continued, 
however,  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  Chriftian 
world ;  and  Conftans  had  fcarcely  aflumed  the 
purple,  before  he  publifhed  the  Type,  an  edid  of 
a  fimilar  nature  to  that  of  his  grandfather  Hera- 
clius, which  enjoined  profound  filence  upon  this 
long-difputed  queftion.  This  proclamation  might 
.fuj^prefs,    but   could  not  extinguifh,  the  heated 
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pafTions  of  the  theological  difputants.  Sophronius, 
bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  had  been  among  the  moft 
zealous  oppofers  of  Monothelifm,  and  had  con- 
demned this  heretical  opinion  in  a  provincial 
council.  His  labours  in  the  caufe  of  orthodoxy 
ended  not  with  the  fubjugation  of  his  fee  by  the 
Saracens,  in  the  year  636;  he  flill  continued,  by 
his  writings  and  example,  to  animate  the  clergy 
and  the  monks.  They  detected  a  latent  herefy  in 
the  language,  and  even  in  the  lilence,  of  the 
Greeks ;  they  were  joined  by  the  Latin  churches ; 
the  obedience  of  po{>e  Honorius  was  retradled  and 
ccnfured  j  and  the  execrable  herefy  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  which  was  faid  to  have  revived  the  errors 
of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  and  Eutyches,  was  formally 
condemned.  As  the  reprefentative  of  the  weflcrn 
church,  pope  Martin  I.  in  his  Lateran  fynod  ana- 
thematized the  perfidious  and  guilty  filence  of  the 
Greeks.  One  hundred  and  five  bifliops,  chiefly 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  the  weftern  empire 
which  remained  in  fubjcftion  to  Conflans,  prefumed 
to  reprobate  his  execrable  Type,  no  lefs  than  the 
impious  E5ihefts  of  Heraclius.  Such  an  infult 
could  not  pafs  with  impunity.  Martin  was  re- 
moved from  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  exiled  to 
Naxosj  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Archipelago  ;  and  his 
oracle,  Maximus,  a  feditious  monk,  of  the  fame 
party,  was  baniflied  to  Bizyca. 

Whatever  had  been  the  perverfenefs  and  obfli- 
macy  of  this  pontiff  and  his  afTociate,    humanity 
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muft,  notwithftanding,  recoil  at  their  fciferings. 
Martin  was,  after  a  feries  of  expedients  in  order  to 
efcape  punidiment,  taken  prifoner  by  the  exarch 
Calliopas,  and  fent  to  his  place  of  banifhment. 
His  voyage,  which  was  embittered  by  apprehen- 
iion,  captivity,  difeafe,  and  infult,  was  fucceeded 
by  a  year's  imprifonment,  in  which  he  endured 
extraordinary  hardlhips.  Nor  were  his  fufferings 
mitigated  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  :  on  his 
return  to  the  imperial  court,  he  was  expofed  to  the 
infults  of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  was  reviled 
and  contemned  as  a  rebel,  and  was  confined  in  a 
common  prifon.  After  a  captivity  of  more  than 
three  months,  during  which  he  was  opprefled  with  a 
violent  dyfentery,  and  denied  the  comforts  of  fuit- 
able  food,  he  was  fummoned  before  the  fenate  j  re- 
fufed  the  indulgence  of  a  feat,  though  from  difeafe 
and  weaknefs  he  was  unable  to  ftand ;  and  was 
charged  with  treafon  againft  the  (late.  His  afle- 
verations  of  innocence,  and  the  powerful  plea  he 
exhibited  of  the  impofiibility  of  his  committing  the 
crime,  were  ineffedual.  The  unhappy  pontiff  was 
divefled  of  his  facerdotal  garments,  loaded  with 
chains,  was  ordered  to  be  l:d  through  the  city, 
preceded  by  the  executioner  bearing  a  drawn 
fword,  and  at  length  to  be  cut  in  pieces.  Imme- 
diate death  was  not  however  inflidled  upon  the 
miferable  Martin  j  he  was  thrown  into  fuccelTive 
prifons,  and  fent  into  banifhment  on  the  inhofpi- 
labla  ihores  of  the  Tauric  Cherfonefus ;  v.' here  a 
4  famine. 
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famine,  and  the  inattention  of  his  friends,  who  ne- 
gledted,  or  who  perhaps  feared,  to  adminifter  to  his 
relief,  added  extreme  penury  to  the  overflowing 
cup  of  his  fufferings,  and  he  died  amidfl  thefe  ca- 
Jamities  in  656*. 

Though  the  fpirit  of  difcord  was,  by  thefe  fevere 
proceedings,  in  feme  degree  reprefled,  it  was  not 
overcome.  The  bifliops  of  Rome  fuccefTively  ad- 
hering to  the  decrees  of  the  Lateran  council,  and 
the  example  of  Martin,  continued  in  a  ftate  of  fepa- 
ration  from  the  Greek  church.  In  order  to  unite, 
and  if  poffible  to  reftore  peace  to  the  church,  the 
emperor  Conftantine  Pogonatus,  by  the  advice  of 
Agatho,  the  Roman  pontiff,  convened  at  Con- 
ftantinople  a  general  council,  which  is  called  the 
fixth.  This  affembly  commenced  in  November, 
680 ;  and,  after  eighteen  meetings,  terminated  in 
the  following  September,  after  having  confirmed 
the  decrees  of  the  RomiQi  fynods  by  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Monothelites,  and  of  the  deceafed 
pontiff  Honorius.  The  emperor  preilded  perfon- 
ally  in  this  convention,  and  the  arguments  or 
the  perfuafions  of  the  Duothelites  were  of  fufficienC 
efhcacy  to  induce  the  fon  of  Conftans  to  relin- 
quifli  his  infant  creed,  while  the  example,  or 
perhaps  the  influence,  of  the  royal  profelyte  con- 
verted-the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  bi- 
fhops.  The  Monothelites,  with  their  chief,  Ma- 
carius  biHiop  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to  the 

•  Bower's  Hift.  of  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^$i 
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temporal  and  fpiritual  pains  of  herefy.     The  eaft- 
ern  provinces  condefcended  to  accept  the  docu- 
ments of  the  weft  ;..  the  creed  which  teaches  that 
two  wills,  and    two  operations,   were  exiftent  in 
Jefus  Chrift,  was  finally,  determined  ;    and  the  ar- 
ticles of  the    Catholic  faith  irrevocably    defined. 
During   the  debates  of  this  fynod,  the  aged  and 
fanatical  Polychronius  was  called  upon  to  declare 
his  faith  :    who  propofed  a  more  fummary  decifion 
of  the  orthodox  belief,  than  the  controvcrfies  of 
this  affembly,  by  offering  to  reftoreto  life  the  body 
of  a  dead  man.     Many  of  the  judges  in  this  caufe 
were  too  well   acquainted  with  the  nature  of  mo- 
dern miracles,  not  to   have  fome  reafon  to  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  this  mode  of  decifion  :   they  probably 
took  care,  however,  that  the   body   was  afluaily 
dead  ;   and  confented  to  the  trial.   But  in  vain  did 
Polychronius    depofit    his    written   confeflion   of 
faith  upon  the  body  j  in  vain  did  he  whifper,  dur- 
ing feveral  hours,  into  the  ears  of  the   deceafed: 
the  vital  fpark  was  totally  extinguiQied,    and  the 
infane  ecclefiaftic,  who,  notwithftanding  the  failure 
of  this  proof,  ftill   perfifted  in  the  dodlrine  of  one 
will  and  one  operation  in    Chrift,    was   degraded 
from  his  facerdotal  fundion,  and  pioufly  anathe- 
matized by  the  clergy  and  people. 

The  ftate  of  religion  in  the  vveftern  parts  of  the 
empire  underwent  few  alterations  during  this  cen- 
tury.     Thofe  claims  to  dominion  and  fupremacy, 
which  at  firft  were  but  faintly  urged  by  the  Ro- 
•  man 
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man  pontiffs,  were  continually  extending,  and  as 
continually  fuccefsful :  new  titles,  and  even  tliofe 
which  had  occafioned  the  warmed  oppofition  from 
the  followers  of  St.  Peter,  when  conferred  upon 
their  brethren  of  Conftantinople,  were  eagerly 
fought  for,  and  gratefully  received,  by  the  bifliops 
of  Rome  for  themfeives.  The  artful  Boniface  III. 
who  had  for  fome  years  reiided  as  nuncio  at  the  im- 
perial court,  did  not  difdain  to  infinuatc  himfelf 
into  the  good  opinion  of  the  infamous  Phocas,  nor 
to  receive  with  gratitude  the  effeils  of  his  favour. 
The  Romifh  patriarchs  were  permitted  in  future 
to  afllime  the  tide  of  Oecumenical  or  Univerfal 
bidiops :  this  title,  however,  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  new  powers,  and  only  ferved  to  increafe  the 
animofity  which  invariably  fubfifted  between  the 
patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  faw  with  extreme  uneafinefs  the  depri- 
vation of  his  own  dignities,  and  the  accumulation 
of  thofe  which  were  pofl'efled  by  his  haughty  rival. 
The  title  of  Pope,  which  in  fad:  merely  fignifies  the 
name  of  Father,  was  equally  bellowed  upon  the 
bifliop  of  Rome  and  thofe  who  poflefled  the  other 
confiderable  fees ;  and  Cyprian  had  been  compli- 
mented with  the  title  of  Pope  of  Carthage,  by  Cor- 
nelius bifliop  of  Rome.  About  the  feventh  cen- 
tury the  prelates  of  the  Roman  fee  began,  how- 
ever, to  appropriate  this  title  to  ihemfelves.  But 
the  demands  of  ambition  and  vanity  are  infatiable  : 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Romifh  church  were  fo  little 
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contented  with  the  honours  they  had  already  ac- 
quired, that  Agarho  laid  claim  to  a  privilege  never 
yet  enjoyed  by  man  ;   and  aflerted,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  never  had  erred,  nor  could  err   in   any 
point,  and  that  all  its  conftitutions  ought  to  be  as 
implicitly  received  as  if  they  had  been  delivered 
by  the  divine  voice  of  St.'  Peter*.     Thefe  info- 
lent    pretenfions    to    infliUibility,    when  they  were 
firft  aflerted,  were  refifted  by  many  bifhops  of  the 
wedern  churches,   and   by  feveral    princes.     The 
Spanifh  monarchs,  particularly,  chofe   not  to  con- 
lider  the  Roman   pontiff  even  as  the  head  of  the 
church  ;  but  claimed   nearly  the  fame   degree  of 
fupremacy  over  the  churches  in  their  dominions, 
which  the  kings  of  England   fince  the  reign   of 
Henry  VIII.  have  exercifed  over  theirs. 

The  rage  for  religious  difputation,  which  was  fo 
general  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  empire,  extend- 
ed, though  in  an  inferior  degree,  its  influence  to 
the  v/efl.  The  Pelagian  controverfy  was  warmly 
agitated  both  in  Gaul  ar]d  Britain;  and  confider- 
able  numbers  of  the  Lombards,  uninfluenced 
by  the  example  of  the  court,  fl:ill  continued 
their  attachment  to  the  dodrines  of  Arius.  The 
fceptrc,  no  longer  fwayed  by  the  hai^ds  of  a 
firm  confubRantialiR:,  was  transferred  to  the  vali- 
ant Rothaiis,  a  zealous  Arian.  His  regard  to 
juflice  was  not  however,  in  this  infl:ance,  lefsconfpi- 
Cuous  than  in  the  other  tranfactions  of  his  reign: 
iie  forbore  to  compel  his  Catholic  fu bjeds  to  the 

*  Hiftory  of  Popery,  vol.  li.  p»  5. 
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violation  of  their  confciences,  by  an  external  pro- 
feffion  of  his  own  religious  creed  j  but  in  all  the 
cities  of  his  dominioxns  permitted  the  appointment 
of  two  bifliops,  an  Arian,  and  a  Coafubftantialift. 
The  other  barbarian  princes  continued  in  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
They  prelided  in  the  ecclefialLical  councils,  enter- 
ed into  every  debate  coacerning  faith  or  difcipline, 
and  their  barbarian  fubje6ls  were  admitted  to  the 
performance  of  the  facred  fundions  of  religion. 

The  increafe  of  Chriftianity  was  beheld  by  the 
Jews  with  the  utmoft  rancour  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  fufceptible  ;  and  this  paffion  was  conti- 
nually augmented  by  the  fevere  edids  which  at 
various  times  had  been  promulgated  againft  them 
by  their  Chriftian  rulers.  The  wars  between  the 
Perfians  and  the  Roman  emperor  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  their  revenge. 
The  conqueft  of  "Jerufalem  was  meditated  and 
achieved  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  Chofroes,  who  en- 
lifted  for  this  holy  warfire  an  army  of  fix-and- 
twcnty  thoufand  Jews  :  thefe  faw  with  exultation 
the  capture  of  the  city  ;  the  flames  buriting  out 
from  the  ftately  churches  of  Helena  and  Conftan- 
tine;  the  demoliiion  of  the  fepulchre  of  Chriftj 
and  the  precious  relic  of  the  crofs  conveyed,  to- 
gether with  its  facred  guardian,  theChriftian  patri- 
arch, into  Perfia.  The  maffacre  or  captivity  of 
ninety  thoufand  Chrifiians  vvas  the  coniequence  of 
the    conqucft  of  Chofroes.     Many   ot  them  were 
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difpofed  of  by  the  inhuman  Perfian  to  his  Jewifti 
9.dherents,  and  in  their  fubjeftion  to  thefe  mafters 
endured  evils  which  were  poorly  compenfated  by 
the  gift  of  life.  The  vidories  of  Heraclius  re~ 
flored  them  once  more  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights;  but  his  conduft  towards  the  Jews  was 
marked  by  a  fpirit  of  revenge,  unworthy  of  a  con-r 
queror  who  had  generoufly  fet  at  liberty  fifty  thou- 
fand  Perfian  captives. 

Thefe  unhappy  people  were  defined  to  experi- 
ence the  fevere  vengeance  of  the  exafperated  mon- 
arch ;  they  were  ignominioufly  banifhed  from 
the  feat  of  their  fondeft  wi(hes,  from  the  Holy 
City ;  and  the  miferable  captives  were  compelled 
to  a  punifhment  the  greateft  that  could  be  con- 
ceived, that  of  receiving  the  facred  rite  of  baptifm 
in  the  Chriftian  church. 

The  unhappy  fituation  of  this  people  was  con- 
fiderably  increafed  by  the  punifliments  v/hich 
their  fadlious  and  feditious  conduit  excited  not 
only  in  the  eaftern  but  weftern  parts  of  the  empire. 
Their  weaUh,  however,  rather  than  their  contu- 
jnacy,  or  their  attachment  to  the  mofaical  rites, 
might  occallon  many  of  the  evils  for  which  their 
religion  was  the  avowed  pretext, 

Sifebut,  the  G  thic  monarch  in  Spain,  fuddenly 
attacked  his  Jewifli  fubjedlsi  compelled  the  timid 
to  receive  the  facrament  of  bapiifm,  and  confif- 
cated  the  efFecls  of  the  obflmare.  The  SpaniQi 
plergy  had   not,  however,   fo   far  forgotten   the 
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benevolent  doftrines  of  the  gofpel,  as  to  regard  this 
circumftance  with  approbation,  or  even  with  in- 
difference. They  openly  oppofed  the  cruelty  and 
folly  of  thefe  fevere  proceedings :  in  their  provin- 
cial council,  they  forbade  the  forcible  impofition  of 
tTie  holy  facraments ;  but  their  fupei  ftition,  and  mif- 
taken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  permitted 
them  not  to  liberate  from  this  mod  cruel  flavery 
thofe  who  had  been  pai  takers  of  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Chriftianity,  and  who  had  been,  though  by  the 
moft  unworthy  means,  enrolled  amongft  the  pro- 
feffors  of  the  .gofpel.  They  decreed,  that  thofc 
who  had  already  bten  baptized  (hould  ftill  be 
conftrained  to  the  external  profelTion  of  the 
Chriftian  religion. 

The  decrees  of  this  council  were  probably  mol- 
lified by  the  influence  of  the  prefident,  Ifidore,  bi- 
fhop  of  Seville,  who  dared  to  condemn  the  mode  of 
converfion  prefcribed  by  the  Gothic  monarch*. 
The  decree  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  in  the 
year  633,  was,  however,  lefs  favourable  to  this 
perfecuted  people.  A  decree  palled,  that  the 
children  of  the  Jews  fhould  be  forcibly  taken  away 
from  their  parents,  and  placed  in  monafteries,  or  in 
the  hands  of  religious  perfons,  where  they  might  be 
inftruded  in  the  principles  of  Chriftianityf.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  this  century,  a  charge  was  ex- 
jbjbited  againft  them,  which  afforded  a  pretext  fov 

*  Chron.  Goth.  p.  728. 
t  Fkury,  Hill.  Ecc.  viii,  p.  367. 
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additional  feverity :  they  were  accufed  oftreafon 
againft  the  ftate  j  and  in  the  council  of  Toledo 
their  pofleiTions  were  confifcated ;  their  perfons 
condemned  to  perpetual  flavery  to  the  Chriftians, 
who  were  earncftly  exhorted  not  to  tolerate  them 
in  the  exercife  of  their  religion;  and  their  children 
were  doomed  to  be  taken  from  them,  at  the  age  of 
feven  years,  to  be  educated  in  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  to  be  afterwards  married  to  Chriftians*. 

The  boundaries  of  Chriftianity  were,  in  this  cen- 
tury, ftill  further  expanded  by  theaffiduity  of  the 
Neftorians  in  the  eaftj-and  the  zealof  feveral  monks 
in  the  weft.  Miffionariesfrom  the  monaftic  orders 
of  Britain,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  travelled  into 
Germany,  with  the  defign  of  propagating  or  pre- 
ferving  the  knowledge  of  Chriftianity.  The  Frief- 
landers  were  converted ;  and  the  Pidis  in  Eng- 
land, together  with  the  monarchs  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  acknowledgedthe  truths  of  the  gofpel. 
But  Chriftianity  received,  at  an  early  period  of  this 
century,  a  moft  fatal  blow  from  the  dodrines  and 
conquefts  of  Mahomet,  or  Mahommed,  the  arch- 
impoftor  of  the  eaft.  Defcended  from  the  moft 
illuftrious  tribe  of  the  Arabians,  and  from  the  moft 
illuftrious  family  of  that  tribe,  Mahomet  was,  not- 
withftanding,  reduced  by  the  early  death  of  his 
father  to  the  poor  inheritance  of  five  camels  and  an 
Ethiopian  maid-fervant.  In  his  25th  year  he  en- 
tered into  the  fervice  of  Cadijah,  an  opulent  widoNV 

*  Flcury,  Hill.  Ecc.  ix.  125. 
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of  Mecca,  his  native  ciry.  By  felling  her  mer- 
chandifc,  in  the  countries  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Paleftine,  Mahomet  aaqmrcd  a  confiderable  part 
of  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which  facilitated 
his  nnpoHure  and  his  conqnefts :  and  at  length  the 
gratitude  or  affedlion  ofCadijah  reftored  him  to 
the  ftation  of  his  anceftors,  by  bcftovving  upon  him- 
her  hand  and  her  fortune. 

*'  According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions," 
fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  Mahomet  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  beauty  of  his   perfon  *,  a.i  outward  gifr^ 

which 

'  The  Arabian -writers  concur  in  defcribing  the  perfon  of  their 
prophet  as  of  "  middle  ftature,  a  Isrge  head,  full  beard,  black 
eyes,  aquiline  nofe,  wide  mouth,  thick  neck  and  flowing  hair, 
ivith  a  prodigious  mole  between  his  fhoulders  befet  with  briflles." 
Ncr  are  we  to  conclude  this  an  imaginary  picture  :  for  on  a  large 
feal  in  bronze,  that  ufed  to  be  impreffed  upon  the  military  ftand- 
ards  of  the  Mahometans,  and  is  dill  preferved  in  the  Borgian  col* 
leftion,  we  have  a  nearly  correfponding  infcription,  which  Ad- 
LER  in  his  Mufeum  Cujicum,  fee  p.  99,  and  ph  ix.  thus  renders  : 
*'  In  nomine  Dei  mifericordis.  Nihil  petimus  a  te,  nifi  miferi- 
cordiam  pro  muudo,  a  te,  qui  albefcentes  habes  capillos,  vividi^ 
coloris  es,  lafteo  mixti,  prssditus  peftore  alto,  fupcrciliis  diilan- 
tibus,  longis  ciliis,  ampla  fronte,  auribus  parvis,  nafo  gibbofo, 
rotunda  facie  et  barba,  manibus  longis,  mollibus  digitis,  ftatura 
quadrata,  fine  pilis  in  manibus,  fed  pilofus  a  peftore  ad  umbili* 
cum,  et  inter  fcapulas  ImpreiTum  habes  figillum  prophetiae,  cui 
lufcrii/ium  eft,  Abi  quo  vis.et  femper  eris  viftoriofus.'* 

The  circumftance  of  the  mole  being  the  feal  of  the  Prophet's 
mifliofi,  could  not  efcape  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  defcription  which  the  Princefs  Miauiicone  gives  of  the 
knight  errant  by  whom,  it  was  foretold,  fhe  fliould  be  reftored 
to  her  kingdom,  and  which  very  criterion  identifiedDonQuixote  to 
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which  is  feldom  defpifed,  except  by  thofe  to  whom 
it  has  been  refufed.  Before  he  fpoke,  the  orator 
engaged  on  his  fide  the  affcdions  of  a  public  or 
private  audience.  They  applauded  his  command- 
ing prefence,  his  majeftic  afped:,  his  piercing  eye, 
his  gracious  fniile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  counter 
nance  that  painted  every  fenfation  of  the  foul,  and 
his  gellures  that  enforced  each  expreflion  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of  life,  he  fcrupu- 
loufly  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious  po- 
litenefs  of  his  country;  his  refpedful  attention  to 
the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  conde- 
fcenfion  and  affability  to  the  pooreft  citizens  of 
Mecca  :  the  frankncfs  of  his  manner  concealed  the 
artifice  of  his  views;  and  the  habits  of  courtefy 
were  imputed  to  perfonal  friendfhip  or  univerfal 
benevolence.  His  memory  was  capacious  and  re- 
tentive, his  wit  eafy  and  focial,  his  imagination 
fublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decifive. 
He  pofTefled  the  courage  both  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion ;  and,  although  his  defigns  might  gradually 
expand  v/ith  his  fuccefs,  the  firft  idea  which  he  en- 
tertained of  his  divine  mifTion  bears  the  (lamp  of  an 
original  and  fuperior  genius.  The  fon  of  Abdal- 
lah  was  educated  in  the  bofom  of  the  nobleft  race, 
in  the  ufe  of  the  purefl  dialed  of  Arabia ;  and  the 

be  He.-— "Dixo  mas,  que  ai^ia  de  fer  alto  de  cuerpo,  feco  dc 
Toftro,  y  que  en  el  lado  derecho,  debaxo  del  ombro  izquierdo,  6 
por  alii  junto,  avia  de  tener  un  lunar  pardo,  con  ciertos  cabellos 
a  inanera  de  cerdas,  5{c.  &c."     H. 
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fluency  of  his  fpeech  was  corre<5led  and  enhanced 
by  the  pradice  of  difcreet  and  feafonable  filence. 
With  thefe  powers,   Mahomet  was   an    illiterate 
barbarian  ;    his  youth  had  never  been  infirufled 
in  the  arts   of  reading  and   writing  :    the  com- 
mon   ignorance   exempted   him    from    fhame  or 
reproach ;    but  he  was  reduced  to  a   narrow  circle 
of  exiftence,  and  deprived  of  thofe  faithful  mirrors 
which  refleft  to  our  mind  the  minds  of  fages  and 
heroes.     Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was 
open  to  his  view;    and  fome  fancy    has   been  in- 
dulged in  the  political  and  philofophical  obferva- 
tions  which  are  afcribed  to  the  Arabian  traveller. 
He  compares  the  nations  and  religions  of  the  earth  j 
difcovers  the  weaknefs  of  the  Perfian  and  Roman 
monarchies ;  beholds,  with  pity  and  indignation, 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times;  and  refolves  to  unite, 
under  one  God  and  one  king,  the  invincible  fpirit 
and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.     Our  more  ac- 
curate inquiry  will  fuggeft,  that  inftead  of  vifiting 
the  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples  of  the  eaft,  the 
two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confin- 
ed to  the  fiiirs   of  Bofra  and   Damafcus  j  that  he 
was  01^ ly  thirteen   years   of  age    when  he  accom- 
panied the  caravan  of  his  uncle  ;  and  that  his  duty 
compelled  him  to  return  as  foon  as  he  had  difpofed 
of  ihe  merchandife  of  Cadijah.       In   thefe  hafty 
and  lupeificial  cxcurfions,  the  eye  of  genius  might 
difcernfome  objeds  invilible  to  his  groller   com- 
panions ;   fome  feeds  of  knowledge  might  be  caft 
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upon  a  fruitful  foil :   but  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac 
language  mufl:  have  checked  his  curiofity  ;    and  it 
cannot  be  perceived,  in  the    life  or   writings  of 
Mahomet,  that  his  profpedl  was  far  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Arabian  world.     From  every 
region  of  that  folitary  world,  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca 
were  annually  aflembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion 
and  commerce.     In  the  free  concourfe  of  multi* 
tudcs,  a  fimple  citizen,  in  his  native  tongue,  might 
fludy  the  political  ftate  and  character  of  the  tribes, 
the  theory  and  pradice  of  the  Jews  and  Chriflians. 
Some   ufeful    ftrangers    might    be    tempted,    or 
forced,  to  implore  the  rights  of  hofpitality :  and 
the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the  Jew,  the 
Perfian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom   they  accufe 
of  lending  their  fecret  aid  to  the  compofition  of  the 
Koran.     Converfation  enriches  the  underflanding, 
but  folitude  is  the  fchool  of  genius ;    and  the  uni- 
formity of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  fingle  artlfl:. 
From  his  earlieft  youth,  Mahomet  was  addided  to 
religious  contemplation  :    each  year,   during    the 
month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world, 
and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah  :   in  the  cave  of  Hera, 
three  miles  from  Mecca,  he  confulted  the  fpirit  of 
fraud  or  enthuiiafm,  whofe  abode  was  not  in  the  hea- 
vens, but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.     The  faith 
which,  under  the  name    of  JJlafn,  he  preached  to 
his  family  and  nation,  is  com.pounded  of  an  eternal 
tr^th,  and  a  neceflary  fiftion  :    That   there  is 
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ONLY  ONE  God,  and  that  Mahomet   is  the 

APOSTLE  OF   GOD.'* 

The  dodrines  of  Mahomet  were  artfully  adapted 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  the  feveral  herefies  of 
the  eaftern  church,  and  the  pagan  rites  of  the  Arabs. 
To  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  they  were  ren- 
dered ftill  more  agreeable,  by  the  full  permiflion  of 
all  fenfual  gratifications,  which  were  not  only 
allowed  to  the  faithful  believer  in  this  world,  but 
his  fliare  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  his  capacity  for 
it,  were  promifed  to  be  increafed  in  the  groves  and 
fountains  of  paradife,  where  feventy-two  houris,  of 
refplendent  beauty,  were  allotted  to  the  embraces 
of  the  lincere,  though  moft  infignificant  believer. 

In  order  to  prove  that  JelusChrift  was  the  pro- 
phet, not  the  fon  of  God,  and  endued  only  with 
powers  a  little  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Mofts,  the  im- 
poftor  had  recourft  to  the  affertion,  that  all  texts  to 
the  contrary  were  interpolations  in  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures,  the  validity  of  which,  with  thefe  alterations, 
he  fully  allowed.  In  the  retreats  of  Hera,  Maho- 
met profeffed  he  had  the  felicity  of  communing 
with  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  revealed  to  him  thofe 
fentiments  concerning  the  nature,  the  will,  and  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  compofe 
the  Koran.  This  fyflem,  which  was  flow-ly  formed, 
and  gradually  promulgated,  was  at  fir  ft  probably 
infpired  by  fanaticifm.,  and  was  afterwards  perfeded 
by  artifice.  The  (irft  r-,rofdytes  of  Mahomet  were 
his  faithful  wifeCadijah,  his  fervant  Zeid,  his  pupil 
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Ali,  andhis  friend  Abubeker.  His  religion  Howly 
advanced  within  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  Mecca, 
during  ten  years.  In  this  fuiiation,  the  Prophet  was 
furroundcd  by  enemies^  jealous  of  the  power  of  his 
family,  and  incenfed  at  his  pretenfions  ;  and  his 
death,  which  was  refolved  upon  by  the  princes  of 
Mecca,  was  only  prevented  by  a  nodiirnal  and  pre- 
cipitate flight  to  Medina;  the  memorable  sera  of 
the  Hegira,  which  happened  in  the  662d  year  of  the 
Chriftian  sera,  and  ftill  difcriminates  the  lunar 
years  of  the  Mahometan  nations. 

The  fame  of  Mahomet  had  preceded  his  flight; 
and  the  profeffion  oi  Jjlam  had  already  been  ac- 
knowledged at  Medina,  where  the  Prophet  was  re- 
ceived with  the  loyal  and  devout  acclamations  of 
five  hundred  of  the  citizens..  From  the  time  of  his 
eftablifhment  at  Medina,  Mahomet  aflTumcd  the 
exercife  of  the  regal  and  facerdotal  functions,  and 
was  invefted  with  the  prerogative  of  forming  alli- 
ances, and  of  waging  war.  He  urged  the  com- 
mand of  heaven  to  propagate  his  religion  by  every 
poflible  means:  thonfands  enlifted  under  his  war- 
like banner,  who  were  gratified  with  a  diftribation 
of  the  fpotl,  which  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law  ; 
a  fifth  was  referved  by  the  Prophet  for  pious  and 
charitable  ufes,  and  the  remainder  was  Qiared  in 
adequate  portions  by  the  foldiers.  Thefe  rewards, 
the  eternal  recompenfes  of  paradife,  and  the  per- 
fuafive  tenets  of  fate  and  predeftination,  induced  the 
ccmpanions  of  Mahomet   to  face  danger,  and  to 
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meet  undauntedly  that  death  which  they  believed 
it  impoflible  to  fliun. 

Encouraged  by  the  conquefl  of  his  own  country, 
the  viiftorious  Prophet  carried  his  arms  into  the 
Roman  territories,  with  invincible  courage  and 
aftonifliing  fuccefs.  In  the  fixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  the  happinefs  of  his  faithful  difciples  was 
embittered  by  the  indifpofition  of  their  mafter, 
who  believed  himfelf  poifoned  by  the  revenge  of 
a  Jewifh  female;  and,  after  a  lingering  difeafe, 
the  Prophet  terminated  his  exifience  in  the  year 
632*.     Of  the  iffue  of  his  twelve  wives,  Fatima, 

the 

*  As  a  part  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  character  of  this  celebrated  im- 
pollor  and  conqueror  has  been  already  extrafted,  probably  the 
fucceeding  remarks  of  that  brilHant  writer  may  not  be  improper, 
as  a  conclufion  of  the  portrait. 

**  At  the  conclufion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may  perhaps 
be  expefhed  that  1  fhould  balance  his  fauhs  and  virtues;  that  I 
fhould  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthufiaft  or  impoflor  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I  been  intimately 
converfant  with  the  fon  of  Abdallah,  the  taflc  would  ftill  be  diffi- 
cult, and  the  fuccefs  uncertain  :  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  centu- 
ries, I  darkly  contemplate  his  Ihade  through  a  cloud  of  religious 
incenfe  ;  and  could  I  truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  thg 
fleeting  refemblance  would  not  equally  apply  to  the  folitary  of 
Mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror 
of  Arabia. — The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  difpofition  :  fo  foon 
as  marriage  had  raifed  him  above  the  prefTine  of  want,  he  avoided 
the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  till  the  age  of  forty  he 
lived  with  Innocence,  and  would  have  died  without  a  name.   The 

wriity 
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the  wife  of  Ali,  alone  remained ;  and  the  fceptre 
of  Arabia  was  transferred  from  the  family  of  Ma- 
homet into  the  hands  of  Abubeker,  who  alTumed 
the  title  of  Caliph,  a  name  which  equally  implies 

a  fpiritual 

unity  of  God  is  an  idea  moH  congenial  to  nature   and  reafon  : 
and  a  flight  converfation  with  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  would 
teach  him  to  defpife  and  deteft  the  Tdolatiy  of  Mecca.     It  was 
the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the  dodlrine  of  falva- 
tion,  to  refcue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  fm  and  error. 
The  energy  of  a  mind  inceflantly  bent  on  the  fame  objeft,  would 
convert  a  general  obligation  into  a  particular  call ;  the  warm  fug- 
geftions  of  the  underftanding,  or  the  fancy,  would  be  felt  as  the 
infpirations  of  heaven ;  the  labour  of  thought  would  expire  in 
rapture  and  vifion  ;  and  the  inward  fenfation,  the  invlfible  mo- 
nitor, would  be  defcribed  with  the  form  and  attributes  of  an  an- 
gel of  God.     From  enthufiafm  to  impofture,  the  ftep  is  perilous 
and  flippery:   the  daemon  of  Socrates  affords  a  memorable  in- 
ftance,  how  a  wife  man  may  deceive  himfelf,  how  a  good  man 
may  deceive  others,  how  the  confcience  may  flumber  in  a  mixed 
and  middle  ftate  between  felf-illufion  and  voluntary  fraud.     Cha  • 
rity  may  believe  that  the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  were 
thofe  of  pure  and  genuine  benevolence  ;  but  a  human  miflionary 
is  incapable  of  cherifliing  the  obftinate  imbelievers  who  rejeft  his 
claims,  defpife  his  arguments,  and  perfecute  his  life  ;  he  might 
forgive  his  perfonal  adverfarles ;   he  may  lawfully  hate  the  ene- 
mies of  God.     The   ftevn   paflions  of  pride  and  revenge   were 
kindled  in  the  bofom  of  Mahomet ;   and  he  fighed,  like  the  pro- 
phet of  Nineveh,  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  rebels  whom  he  had 
condemned.    The  injuftice  of  Mecca,  and  the  choice  of  Medina, 
transformed  the  citizen  Into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into 
the  leader  of  armies ;  but  his  fword  was  confecrated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  faints ;  and   the  fame   God  who  afflifts  a  finful 
world  with  peftllence  and  earthquakes,  might  infpire  for  their 
converfion  or  ^haftlfement  the  valour  of  his  fervant.     In  the  ex- 
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a  fpiritual  and  a  temporal  command.  The  fuc- 
cefTors  of  the  Prophet  propagated  his  faith,  and 
imitated  his  example;  and  fuch  was  the  rapidity 
of  their  progrefs,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  a  century, 

Perfia, 

«rcife  of  political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate  of  the 
ftern  rigour  of  fanaticifm,  to  comply  in  fome  meafure  with  the 
prejudices  and  paffions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the 
vices  of  mankind  as  the  inftrnnients  of  their  falvation.  The  ufe 
of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injuftice,  were  often  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith  ;  and  Mahomet  commanded 
or  approved  the  aflhffination  of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  fuch  adts, 
the  character  of  Mahomet  muft  have  been  gradually  ftained  ;  and 
the  influence  of  fuch  pernicious  habits  would  be  poorly  compen- 
fated  by  the  praftice  of  the  pcrfonal  and  fecial  virtues  which  arc 
neceifary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  prophet  among  bisfeft- 
aries  and  friends.  Of  his  lad  years,  ambition  was  the  ruling 
paffion  ;  and  a  politician  will  fufped,  that  he  fecretly  fmiled 
(the  vidlorious  impoftor  !)  at  the  enthufiafm  of  his  youth,  and 
the  credulity  of  bis  profelytes.  A  philofopher  will  obferve,  that 
iheir  credulity,  and  A/j  fuccefs,  would  tend  more  ftrongly  to  for- 
tify the  afiurancc  of  his  divine  miffion  ;  that  his  intered  and  re- 
ligion were  infeparably  connedked  ;  and  that  his  confcience  would 
be  foothed  by  the  perfuafion,  that  he  alone  was  abfolved  by  the 
Deity  from  the  obligation  of  pofitive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  re- 
tained any  vtftige  of 'lis  native  innocence,  the  fins  of  Mahomet 
may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his  fincerity.  In  the  fuppoit 
of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fitSion  may  be  deemed  lefs  crimi- 
nal ;  and  he  would  have  flarled  at  the  foulnefs  of  the  means,  had 
he  not  been  fatislied  of  the  importance  and  julllce  of  the  end. 
Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  pricft,  I  can  furprife  a  word  or  aftion  of 
unaffefted  humanity  ;  and  the  decree  of  Mahomet,  that  in  the  fale 
pf  captives  the  mothers  fnoukl  never  be  feparated  from  their  chil. 
4ren,  may  fufpend  or  moderate  the  cenfurc  of  the  hiftorian." 

In 
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Perfia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  had  fub- 
mirted  to  rlie  vidorious  arms  of  the  Arabian  and 
Saracen  conquerors. 

That  the  Chriftian  fubjeds  of  thofe  countries 
(bould  fubmic  to  the  dominion  of  thefe  barbarians, 
is  not  wonderful :  they  had  httle  pov/er  to  refift; 
and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  attacked  in  various 
places,  could  afford  little  oppofition  to  the  incur- 
lions  of  thefe  ,  powerful  invaders.  But  that  their 
forced  profeffion  of  the  Mahometan  faith  (hould 
foon  become  fo  generally  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
fefled  believers. in  a  gofpel  of  peace  and  purity, 
may  excite  more  furprife.  Let  it,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  Chriftianity  no  longer  retained 
the  fame  form  it  had  affumed  in  the  primitive 
church  J  the  fubdance  had  been  loft  in  purfuing 
the  (hadow.  Weakened  and  divided  by  their  ab- 
furd  controverfies,  and  no  longer  united  by  the 
virtues  prefcribed  in  the  gofpel,  the  Chriftians  of 

In  liis  private  life  the  apoflle  of  God  fubmitted  to  the  menial 
offices  of  the  family  ;  he  kindled  the  fire,  milked  the  ewes,  and 
mended  with  his  own  hands  his  (hoes  and  his  woollen  garment. 
On  lolemn  occafions  he  feafted  his  companions  with  ruftic  and 
hofpitable  plenty  ;  but  in  his  domeftic  life  many  weeks  would 
elapfe  without  a  fire  kindled  on  his  hearth.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  blood  and  treafon  feem  to  have  encompafled  the  throne  of 
Mahomet  from  the  veiy  firft.  Tlie  prophet  himfelf  died  in  the 
full  conviftion  that  he  owed  his  death  to  poifon  ;  Omar  and 
Othman  both  fell  by  the  dagger  of  the  aflaffin  ;  Ah,  the  fon-in- 
law  of  Mahomet,  and  the  moft  virtuous  of  all  the  caliphs,  after 
a.fiiort,  turbulent,  and  feditious  reign,  expired  in  the  fame  vio- 
lent and  infidious  manner. 
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the  feventh  century  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
viflorious  followers  of  Mahomet,  whofc  tenets 
concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  bloodfhed,  rapine, 
and  violence,  in  the  propagation  of  religion,  could 
not  be  very  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  thofe,  who 
had  viewed,  without  abhorrence,  the  fame  means 
employed  in  the  propagation  of  opinions  they  had 
themfelves  approved.  Adapted  as  the  doftrines 
of  the  great  eaftern  impoftor  were  to  the  jarring 
fedaries,  the  warmeft  contenders  in  Chriftian  the- 
ology were  amongft  the  foremoft  of  its  apoftates. 
Unwilling  to  rellnquiQi  any  abftrufe  nicety,  or  un- 
reafonable  fcruple,  for  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
they  furrendered  the  whole  of  iheir  religion  at  the 
mandate  of  their  barbarian  conquerors  j  at  leaft 
the  whole  which  remained  to  them,  the  profeffion 
and  appellation  of  Chrlftians. 

The  Neftorians.  and  Monophyfites,  abhorred 
and  detefted  by  their  orthodox  brethren,  were  ea- 
gerly received  and  protedled  by  the  fagacious  im- 
poftor ;  and  repaid  this  fervice  by  bearing  arms 
for  the  extenfion  of  his  power  over  their  opprelfors. 

Under  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  the  Chriftians 
who  were  averfe  to  his  faith,  fuffered  incredible 
harddiipsj  and  devaflation  and  bloodflied  marked 
the  footfteps  of  the  profcflbrs  of  the  faith  of  Iflam. 
In  the  vI5:orious  progrefs  of  Amrou,  a  Saracen  ge- 
neral, Egypt  was  the  fruit  of  his  conquefts ;  and 
a  circumftance  which  arofe  after  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  is  ftrongly  expreffive  of  the  charafter 
6  of 
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of  the  firft  caliphs.     Amrou  had,   in  his  leifure 
hours,  amufed  and  improved  himfelf  by  the  con- 
verfation  of  John  Philoponusy  a  celebrated  gramma- 
rian of  that  city,  and  a  police  fcholar.     Philoponus 
earneftly  befoughc  his  patron  to  gratify  him  with 
the  prefent  of  the  Alexandrian  library  ;    but  the 
requeft  of  a  favourite  was  not  fufficient  to  make 
the  vidorious  general  forgetful  of  the  obedience 
which  was  due  to  the  caliph.     The  requeft  was 
therefore   preferred  to  Omar,  who  replied,  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  fanatic,   "  If  thefe  writings  of  the 
Greeks  agree  with  the  book  of  God,    they  are 
lifelefs,  and  deferve  not  to  be  preferved ;   if  they 
difagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
ftroyed."     The  fentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience;  and   fuch  was  the  incredible  number 
of  the  volumes,   that,  during  fix  months,   they 
fupplied  fuel  for  the  forty  thoufand  baths,  whicli- 
contributed  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
populous  capital  of  Egypt*. 

*  Memoires  dc  rAcademIe,  xiii.  615.  Mr.  Gibbon  afFefts  to 
difcrcdit  the  dcftruftion  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Amrou  ; 
but  he  fubftitutes,  on  this  as  gn  many  occafions,  conjedure  for 
evidence,  and  in  fad  places  conjedlure  in  oppofitioa  to  good 
authority.  Mr.  Gibbon  was  a  man  of  a  moft  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, and  poflcffed  a  confiderable  command  of  language  ;  but  if 
we  coufider  his  prejudices,  his  faulty  arrangement,  his  illogical 
conclufions,  his  total  difregard  to  chronology,  his  great  and  af- 
feded  obfcurity,  and  the  general  unfuitablenefs  of  his  ftyle  to 
hlflorical  compofition,'it  is  impoffible  sot  to  eileem  his  elaborate 
work  as  a  very  bad  hillorr. 

The 
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The  heretical  opinions  of  thofcwho  had  af-^ 
ferted,  tliat  Jefus  Chrift  was  poflefled  of  only  one 
will  <ind  one  operation,  proved  fo  much  more 
obnoxious  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  con- 
vened ai  the  third  general  council  of  Conftantino- 
pie,  than  the  increafing  immoralities  of  the  clergy, 
that  the  fynod  was  difmiired,  if  not  without  any 
perfon  adverting  to  the  neceffity  of  difcipline,  ai 
lead,  without  having  ena6led  a  folitary  canon  for 
the  regulation  of  clerical  conduft. 

The  enormities  which  were,  however,  com* 
mitted,  demanded  in'^ant  regulation  j  and  feveral 
provincial  conventions  attempted  to  remedy  the 
diforders,  which  threatened  the  diiroUuion  of 
Chriftianity  itfelf.  Almoft  every  crime  wliich  dif- 
graccs  humanity  entered  into  the  dark  catalogue 
of  clerical  vices,  which  were  augmented  by  the 
arrogance  and  cruelty  of  their  conduct  towards 
the  inferior  clergy.  The  council  of  Prague,  in 
the  year  675,  paffed  a  public  cenfure  upon  thofe 
of  the  fuperior  clergy,  who  whipped,  as  flaves,  the 
inferior  minifters  of  the  Church  j  or  who  com- 
pelled their  deacons  to  perform  the  menial  office 
of  carrying  the  bifliop  upon  their  fnoulders*.  The 
authority  exercifed  by  the  clergy  extended  as 
well  to  the  fuperior  as  to  the  inferior  claffes  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  twelfth  council  of  Toledo,-  in 
the  year  681,   prefumed  to  releafe  the  fubjeds  of 

*  Fleury,  vili,  680. 
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Wamba  from  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereign. 
In  vain  did  the  depofed  monarch  endeavour  to  re- 
gain his  kingdom,  by  th^  plea  that  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  with  which  he  had  been  invefted,  had  been 
put  upon  him,  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  a 
penitent,  at  a  time  when  his  diforder  had  rendered 
him  infenfible.  But  the  two  charafters  of  a  monk 
and  a  king  were  deemed  incompatible  by  his 
haughty  and  arrogant  judges.  Ervige  was  declared 
to  have  a  lawful  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  unfortunate  Wamba  was  prohibited 
from  the  exercife  of  temporal  jurifdidion,  which 
was  not  adapted  to  the  iituation  of  a  king  who  was 
condemned  to  perform  penance.  • 

At  a  time  when  the  manners  of  the  ccclefiaftics 
were  fo  extremely  corrupt,  we  can  fcarcely  befur- 
prifed  at  any  inflance  of  atrocit}'.  The  Romifli 
fee  v/as  a  prize  worthy  of  the  utmoft  ambition  and 
avarice,  and  it  was  eagerly  afpired  after  by  various 
contenders.  The  intrigues  of  Peter  and  Theodore 
lor  the  pontificate  had  fcarcely  ceafed,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Conon  to  that  fee,  when  the  early 
death  of  ehe  Romifh  patriarch  afforded  a  new  op- 
portunity for  contention  between  Theodore  (vv'ho 
feized  upon  the  Lateran  palace)  and  Pafchal.  Each 
contender  being  elefted  by  bis  own  parry,  the 
magiftracy  and  the  people  v/ere  obliged  to  inter- 
fere; in  confequence  of  which,  the  eleflion  of 
Sergius  to  the  unocc"upied  fee  deftroyed  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  two  competitors.     The  fubmiflion 

of 
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of  Theodore  foon  followed  j  but  his  rival,  the 
archdeacon  Pafchal,  was  with  great  difficulty  com- 
pelled to  refign  his  pretenfions.  An  accufationof 
magic  was,  however,  foon  preferred  againil  the  tur- 
bulent prieft,  who  was,  in  confequence  of  the 
charge,  depofed  from  his  ftation  in  the  Church, 
and  condemned  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  a  monaflery,  forgotten,  or  remembered  with 
abhorrence,  by  a  credulous  and  fuperflitious  peo- 
ple. 

The  patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerufilem,  which  had  already  fuffered  repeated 
defalcations  of  power,  were  during  this  century 
abolifhed,  by  the  conquefts  of  the  vidorious  Sara- 
cens. Nominal  biOiops  *  were  indeed  appointed  to 
thofe  fees,  which  had  been  fubjeded  to  the  power 
of  the  Muflulmans ;  but  toleration  was  not  the 
virtue  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet;  and,  how- 
ever the  Arabian  caliphs-might  be  difpofed.  to  fa- 
vour thofe  feds  by  whom  their  conquefts  had  been 
originally  advanced,  the  orthodox  Chriftians  were 
feverely  opprelfed,  and  the  prelates  ftridly  prohi- 
bited from  the  exercife  of  the  epifcopal  fundion  in 
their  diocefes. 

*  Called  BIfhops  In  partihiis  irifidellum. 
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OF  GOVERNMENT,    DOCTRINE,  RITES,   AND  CERE- 
MONIES IN  THE   SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Council  ajfembled  for  the  Reformation  of  the  Clergy — Clergy 
permitted  to  retain  their  Wives — Superjlitioiis  Ohfervances 
in  the  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper — E/jicacy  of  Majfes 
ejferted-^-Pilgrimages — Divination — Privileges  of  Monks 
extended — Boniface  IV,  converts  his  Heife  into  a  Mona/lery 
— Licenfed  to  perform  every  Clerical  FunSiior. — Alteration 
in  Nicene Creed — Capture  and  Recovery  of  the  real  Crofs-~ 
Fejlival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Crofs — Of  the  Anntiri' 
ciation — Depofition  and  Nativity  of  the  hhffed  Virgin-— 
Church  of  All  Saints — Rights  of  Sanduary — Public  Pen- 
ance, 

IN  order  to  fupply  the  omifllons  of  the  fixth  ge- 
neral council,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
difordcrs  of  the  clergy,  another  council  was  con- 
vened at  Conflantinople,  by  the  emperor  Juftinian 
II.  in  the, year  692.  This  convention  obtained 
the  name  of  the  ^inifeKt  Council^  from  its  being 
confidered  as  a  fupplement  to  the  two  laft  general 
conventions;  and  xht  Council  in 'Trulky  from  the 
fynod  being  affembled  in  a  chamber  of  the  impe- 
rial palace,  which  was  covered  with  a  dome  or 
cupola,  and  called  1'rulla.  This  council,  amongft 
various  regulations  refpefting  difcipline,  was  {o 
favourable  to  the  marriages  of  the  clergy,  as  to  de- 
cree that  the  feparatian  of  thofe  of  the  clerical  order. 
Vol.  I.  C  c  who 
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who  were  already  married,  from  their  wives,  was 
contrary  to  the  command  of  Chrift.  It  condemned 
the  Saturday's  faft,  prohibited  the  reprefentation 
of  Chrift  under  the  fymbol  of  a  lamb,  and  raifed 
the  Byzantine  patriarch  to  a  rank  equal  with  that 
of  the  pontiff  of  Rome.  Several  of  the  weftern 
churches  refufed  to  confider  as  valid  the  afls  of  a 
fynod,  which,  while  it  confirmed  the  faiih  eila- 
blifhed  by  former  councils,  fo  ftrongly  militated 
againft  their  opinions  and  pradices ;  and  the 
Quinifext  council  has  been  branded,  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Romifh  adherents,  with  the  names  of  an 
illegitimate  councily  afaljefyncd,  a  convention  of  ma- 
lignantSy  and  a  diabolical  council*.  Its  canons  have, 
however,  been  always  acknowledged  and  obferved 
by  the  Greek  church. 

The  dodrines  of  religion  underwent  few  altera- 
tions in  this  century  :  its  fuperfUtions  were,  how- 
ever, generally  received,  and  their  authority  con- 
firmed by  the  fandion  and  approbation  of  the 
multitude.  The  different  fathers  of  the  weftern 
church  vied  with  each  other  in  the  invention  of  new 
fuperftitions ;  and  appear  to  have  believed,  that, 
in  order  to  diftinguifti  themfelves  as  the  champions 
of  the  church,  it  was  neceffary  to  reftife  the  aid  of 
truth  and  reafon  in  fupport  of  her  caufe.  The  fa- 
crament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  church  had  been  received  with  the  ut- 
moft  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  was  now  accompa- 

*Fleury,ix.  no. 
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nied  by  various fuperflitious  obfervances  prcfcrlbed 
by  the  authority  of  councils.  The  council  of  To- 
ledo, in  the  year  646,  prohibited  its  being  received 
after  having  eaten  the  fmalleH:  particle  of  food; 
and  that  of  TruUa  confirmed  this  decree,  with  the 
addition  of  a  command  to  the  receiver  to  take  it 
ftretching  out  his  hands  in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 
The  fuperflitious  opinions  refpe(5lingthe  facrament 
extended  to  the  euchariflical  wine,  which,  when 
mixed  with  ink,  rendered  the  contra6t  with  which 
it  was  figned  peculiarly  facred.  This  element, 
the  type  of  that  blood  which  was  flied  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  was  made  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying the  bittereft  rancour  and  uncharitablenefs. 
When  Theodore,  the  Roman  pontiff,  depofed 
and  anathematized  Pyrrhus,  the  Monothelite 
(who,  to  conciliate  his  favour,  had  publicly  ab- 
jured his  errors,  but  afterwards,  upon  finding  that 
the  proteflion  of  that  pope  was  rather  an  impedi- 
ment to  his  reftoration  to  the  Byzantine  fee,  from 
which  he  had  been  depofed,  retraced  what  he  had 
abjured),  the  haughty  bifliop,  calling  for  the  fa- 
cred chalice,  dipped  his  envenomed  pen  in  the 
confecrated  wine,  and  then  fubfcribed  his  con- 
demnation, which  was  attended  with  every  fuper- 
flitious ceremony  that  could  fill  the  mind  with  ter- 
ror and  difmay. 

The  fuperftitions  which  increafed  the  power  apd 

authority  of  the  clerical  order,  were  at  the  fame 

time  fruitful  fources  of  wealth.     The  doctrine  of 

C  c  2  the 
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the  efncacy  of  malfes  repeated  by  ecclefiadics  was 
jftrenuoufly  1  rged;  and  fuch  was  then  fuppofed 
virtue,  that  they  were  thought  capable  of  alleviat- 
ing not  only  the  pains,  and  refrelhing  the  wearinefs, 
of  the  fick,  but  of  procuring  the  captive  a  tempo- 
rary releafe  from  his  bonds*.  The  doctrine  of 
pilgrimage  afforded  a  profit  not  lefs  confiderable : 
fuch  indeed  were  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
vifits  of  devout  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  that  the  Romifh  mifllonaries  exerted 
every  art  of  perfuafion  to  induce  their  profelytes 
to  avail  themfelves  of  a  pradlice  which  fo  m-aterially 
leffencd  the  difficulties  they  muft  encounter  in  the 
paths  to  falvation.  The  people,  the  priefl:,  and  the 
monarch,  v^'ere  equally  infeded  by  ihe  moft  de- 
fperate  fuperftition.  When  Heraclius  had  ravaged 
the  Perfian  dominions,  he  opened  the  book  of  the 
gofpels,  in  order  to  be  determined,  by  the  firft 
fentence  which  caught  his  eye,  upon  the  choice 
of  his  winter  quarters.  Intereft,  however,  which 
is  a  ftronger  principle  than  fuperftition,  in  the 
minds  of  moft  men,  fometimcs  oppofed  its  didates. 
When,  upon  the  return  of  Conftantine  Pogonatus 
from  Sicily,  a  party  of  his  fubjeds  would  have 
perfuaded  him  to  adopt  his  two  brothers  as  partners 
in  the  empire,  in  imitation  of  the  facred  Trinity, 
the  emperor  was  not  fufiiciently  accefiible  to  fuch 
a  rtafon,  to  agree  to  the  requeft.  He  put  to  death 
the  projedors  of  a  fcheme  fo  abfurd ;  and  com" 

*  Jortin,  Ece,  JlemarkSi  vpl.  iv,  p.  432, 
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manded  the  nofes  of  his  unfortunate  brothers  to 
be  taken  off,  which  occafioned  a  deformity  that 
amounted  to  a  perpetual  exclufion  of  the  unhappy 
fufferers  from  any  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  imperial  affairs. 

The  progrefs  of  monadic  power  has  been  traced 
through  the  preceding  centuries.  Arifing  from  an 
obfcure  original,  its  claims  and  its  acceffions, 
though  great,  were  gradual;  but,  though  flow, 
were  effeftual.  The  privileges  of  the  monaftic 
orders  were  confiderably  extended  in  the  council* 
faid  to  have  been  convened  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  which  the  monks  were  permitted  to  ele6t  their 
abbot  either  from  their  own  fociecy  or  that  of  any 
other  monaftery  ;  and  the  bilhops  were  prohibited 
from  taking  a  monk  from  his  cell,  in  order  to'  in- 
troduce him  into  the  clerical  order,  without  the 
confent  of  his  fuperior;  and  from  interfering  with 
the  revenues  of  the  mondftery.  Their  power  was 
completely  eftabliflied  in  the  year  606,  by  Boni- 
face IV.  whofe  attachment  to  the  monaftic  fta'te 
was  fuch,  as  to  induce  him  to  convjrt  his  houfe 
at  Rome  into  a  monaftery.  This  prelate  granted 
to  the  monks  authority  to  preach,  to  haptife,  to 
hear  confeffion,  and  to  abfolve,  and  in  fine  to  per- 
form every  clerical  fundion.  Thele  regulations, 
which  releafed  the  monks  from  their  former  alle- 
giance to  the  bilhops,  occafioned,  by  the  gratitude 
of  .that  body,  a  confiderable  acceffion  of  power  to 
*  Concil,  Rom.  lii,  five  Lateran.  Cone.  y.  p.  i6oS. 

C  c  3  th^ 
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the  Roman  fee;  and,  by  colkdling  into  one  chan- 
nel  the  ftreams  which  had  been  extenfively  di- 
fperfed,  made  the  difference  between  the  powers 
of  the  Roman  poniiff  and  the  other  billiops  ftill 
more  exceffive*.  Exclufive  of  the  privileges 
granted  by  Boniface,  the  monadic  orders  obtained 
in  this  age  feveral  other  advantages.  Their  influ- 
ence extended  over  all  ranks  of  the  people.  In 
common  with  the  other  ecclefiaftics,  they  enjoyed 
the  benefits  arifing  from  the  various  and  prevalent 
fuperflitious  obfervances ;  to  which  were  added 
feveral  peculiar  means  of  emolument  and  power, 
derived  from  their  reputation  of  fuperior  merit  and  ' 
fandity.  The  parent  believed  he  fecured  the  eter- 
nal falvation  of  his  offspring,  by  entrufting  it  to 
the  direftion  of  thefe  fpiritual  guides.  The  mifer- 
able  vidim,  fecluded  within  the  gloomy  walls  of 
a  convent,  might  perhaps  not  iubmit  without  re- 
pugnance to  a  life  of  aufterity  and  mortification. 

*  In  return  for  the  privileges  derived  by  the  monaftic  orders 
from  the  edidls  of  the  popes,  that  body  fupported  every  arro- 
gant pretenfion  advanced  by  the  Romiih  fee,  and  were  unfwerv- 
ing  champions  In  whatever  afFe£led  either  the  pubh'c  or  private 
eonduA  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome.  A  child  being  fathered  upon 
Sergius,  the  pontiff,  during  the  fcrenth  centiny,  Adhelm,  abbot 
of  Malmfbury,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and  baptized  the  child, 
is  fald  to  have  commanded  It  to  declare  whether  or  not  It  derived 
its  being  from  Sergius ;  when  the  infant,  though  but  nine  days 
old,  folemnly  declared  that  the  holy  father  had  never  had  the 
Icaft  Intercourfe  with  the  female  fex,  and  confequcntly  that  ht 
could  not  be  his  fon. — Life  of  the  Abbot  of  Malmfbury,  by  an 
anonymous  monk  of  that  monaftery, 

3  Bat 
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But  habir,  example,  and  exhortatbn,  might  con- 
quer his  dillike,  and  induce  his.fubmiffioni  and 
the  labours  of  his  fpiritual  diredlors  vvere  repaid  by 
an  acceflion  of  power,  and  the  lefs  pure  reward  of 
liberal  donations,  which  generally  accompanied 
thefe  facrifices.  innumerable  were  the  monafteries 
and  abbeys  which  were  founded  in  this  century, 
in  every  part  of  the  weftern  empire,  by  the  zeal 
not  only  of  the  male  but  of  female  devotees. 
Amongft:  thefe,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  was  the 
order  of  the  Beguines,  in  Flanders,  which  was  in- 
ftitutcd  by  St,  Beggha  :  they  were  properly  a  foci* 
ety  of  plebeian  canoneiTes. 

The  fimple  expreffions  which  had  been  deemed 
fufFicient,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  for  de- 
claring the  affent  of  its  members  to  the  truths  of 
Chriflianity,  received  confiderable  additions  from 
the  zealous  attention  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
to  guard  againfh  the  admilTion  of  heretics.  In  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  633,  the 
leaders  of  the  Spanifli  churches  aflerted  their  be- 
lief, that  the  Holy  Ghofl  proceeded  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son.  This  opinion  had  been  long 
maintained  among  the  Greeks,  and  during  this 
age  was  introduced  into  the  weft*:  but  it  was 
not  till  the  ninth  century  that  it  was  generally 
received  in  the  Latin  church  j  when  the  word 
pilioque,   expreffing  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy 

*  Jortln,  \w.  437, 
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Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  added  to 
the  creed*. 

The  capture  of  the  crofs  was  regarded,  by  the 
greater  part  cf  the  Chriilians  of  this  century,  as  a 
lofs  more  ro  be  deplored  than  any  other  of  the 
depredations  occafioned  by  the  Perfian  arms.  The 
recovery  of  this  molt  important  treafure  was  at- 
tended with  effedls  adequate  to  its  value.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  conveyed  it  with  facred  pomp 
to  Jerufalem ;  and  after  having  folemnly  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  the  vidories  he  had  achieved, 
and  efpecially  for  being  the  inftrument  of  refcuing 
that  moft  venerable  relic  from  the  enemies  of  the 
Chriftian  name,  he  pioufly  depofited  it  in  the  great 
church.  The  identity  of  the  crofs  thus  reftored 
was  manifefied  by  the  performance  of  numberlefs 
miracles ;  and  this  event  was  the  commencement 
of  the  feftival  of  the  Exaltaticn  of  the  Holy  Crofs, 
On  the  approach" of  the  Saracens,  this  precious  de- 
pofit  was  again  removed,  and  was  taken  to  Con- 
flantinople.  The  reverence  paid  to  this  wonderful 
and  never-decaying  relic  was  extended  to  what- 
ever bore  a  fimilar  form,  which  was  efteemed  too 
facred  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  pollution  or  dif- 
r-efpedl.     The  council  of  Trulla  commanded,  in 

*  This  creed,  which  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Nicene,  is  that  which  is  ufed  in  the  Englifh  liturgy  under 
that  title  ;  but  is  in  fa£l  the  conieflion  of  faith  drawn  up  at  Con- 
flantinople.       Bingham,  Ecc.  Antiq.  b.  x.  c.  4. 

purfuance 
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purfuance  of  this  idea,  that  no  croffes  Qiould  be 
permitted  to  be  made  upon  the  floor. 

Feftivals  on  various  occafions  were  added  to  the 
ChriQian  rites  during  this  century,  ainongft  which 
the  Virgin  ?vlary  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
diftinguiQiied.  The  feaft  of  her  Annunciation  was 
indituted,  in  the  council  of  Conftantinople,  in  the 
year  692  ;  the  remembrance  of  her  deadi  was  com- 
manded to  be  obferved,  and  was  denominated  the 
Depofition  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  feaft  of  her  Na- 
tivity was  eftabhihcd  towards  the  clofe  of  this  cen- 
tury*. Few  of  the  faints  had  indeed  been  for- 
gotten in  the  diftribution  of  celeftial  honours  :  but 
Boniface  IV.  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome ;  and,  in  order  that  no  one  might  be  neg- 
lecled,  lie  piouily  dedicated  it  to  all  the  faints. 
The  edifice,  therefore,  which  among  the  pagans 
had  ferved  as  a  memorial  of  all  the  gods,  wascon- 
fecrated  by  the  Chriftians  to  the  remembrance  of 
all  their  faints,  and  a  feftival  to  their  honour  was 
jnflituted  in  a  fucceeding  century. 

The  rights  of  fancluary,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  were  admitted  at  an  early  period  into  the 
Chriilian  church ;  and  they  were  foon  very  hberally 
claimed  by  thofe  who  had  violated  the  peace  of 

*  The  rQfpe<3:  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  appears,  like  all  the 
Gtlier  parts  of  the  vaft  fabric  of  fupeiftition,  to  have  made  gra- 
dual advances  to  peiieftion.  Cakes  made  on  the  vigil  of  (he  na- 
tivity, to  her  honoiir,  were  indeed  prohibited  by  an  ecclefiailical 
.decree,  but  her  reputation  daily  increafed* 

fociety. 
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foci'ety,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  Its  laws.  Impe- 
rial edifts  and  clerical  decrees  were  repeatedly  ifTucd 
to  reftrain  the  privileges  of  afylum  to  the  perpe- 
trators of  lefTer  crimes,  whilft  thofe  who  had  com- 
mitted groffer  offences  were  commanded  to  be  fur- 
rendered  up  to  jnftice.  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Boniface  V.  the  licentious  and  profligate  obtained 
farther  immunities  by  one  of  his  decrees,  which  or- 
dained, that,  whatever  the  offence  of  the  criminal, 
Eone  fbould  dare  to  take  him  forcibly  from  his 
fan(5luary  in  the  church.  This  political  meafure, 
■while  it  promoted  a  general  fpirit  of  depravity. 
Became  a  confiderable  acceflion  to  the  power  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  church.  It  at  length  in- 
deed extended  almofl  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
civil  authority,  and  demanded  the  exertions  of  the 
fovereigns  of  Europe  to  reftrain  it  vifithin  decent 

limits*. 

The 

*  Sanftuary  was  inffituted  by  Mofcsf ,  on  the  eRabiiOiment 
of  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  the  Land  of  f  roniife,  by  the  appoint- 
inent  of  fix  cities  of  refuge  for  the  reception  of  any  perfon  who 
had  accidentally  (lain  his  neighbour,  till  he  could  be  brought  to 
a  fair  and  difpaflionate  trial  for  his  crimet.  Thefe  afylums 
being  chofen  among  the  L€vitical  cities,  afforded  fome  flight 
connecitlon  between  thern  and  religion  ;  and  the  alliance  was 
ilill  more  apparent,  when  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  particu- 
larly the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  obtained  a  fimilar  privilege. 
Afylums  were  inftituted  alfo  amongft  the  Greeks,  at  a  very  early 
period;  and  they  foon  became  equally  acceffible  to  the  crafty  or 
violent  afTaffin,  and  to  the  accidental  man-flayer  :  nor  were  the 

+  Exodus,  xxi.  13. 

X  Numb.  XXX.  12.  Deut.  xix.  6.  Jofh.  xx.  C.^. 
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The  obfervance  of  public  penance,  an  inftitutioa 
admirably  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
order  in  the  church,  had,  as  has  been  already 
ftated,  confiderably  declined.  But  the  neceffity 
and  advantage  of  private  confeffion  and  penance 
was  earneftly  inculcated  by  feveral  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  ;  and  particularly  by  Theodore, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  for  fome  time  fully 

mod  notorious  offenders  (out  of  reverence  to  the  Deity,  who 
prefided  in  the  Temple)  forcibly  taken  from  this  place  of  fecurity. 
Romulus,  who  was  interefled  in  the  population  of  his  newly- 
erefted  and  empty  city,  with  wife  policy  proclaimed  it  an  afy- 
lura  where  the  mod  guilty  and  the  rnoft  unfortunate  might  be 
certain  to  find  refuge  and  proteftion. 

When  the  empire  became  Chriftian,  the  emperors  transferred 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  ancient  fanftuaries  to  Chrift- 
ian church.es*:  tkey  were,  however,  occafionally  reftridied  by 
the  imperial  laws,  and  the  privileges  confined.  After  tlie  de- 
crees of  Bonifece,  the  privilege  of  protedling  criminals  was  not 
generally  obtained  by  the  inferior  churches,  where  indeed  the 
plergy  were  not  fo  well  able  either  to  proteft  or  maintain  this 
atrocious  band,  who  had  a  right  to  demand  from  them  a  fupply 
of  vi(9:uals,  raiment,  a  habitation,  Sec.  Jine  qulbus  corpus  alt  nott 
potcjl.  The  extent  of  the  fanftuary  differed  in  different  places. 
Upon  the  diffolution  of  the  monalterics  in  England,  in  1540, 
fanftuary  was  confined  to  pari/h  churches  and  church-yards, 
tathedrals,  hofpitals,  and  collegiate  churches;  and  Henry  VIII. 
refufed  to  admit  to  this  privilege  any  who  had  been  guilty  of 
high  treafon.  It  was  ftill  further  limited  under  Edward  VI.  and 
totally  abolifhed  by  James  I. 

See  a  judicious  fjcetch  of  the  Hlftory  of  Afylums  or 

Santluaries,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge,  Archasologia, 

voL  viii, 

*  Hofpin,  p.  79, 
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eflablifKed  this  regulation  in  his  church.  Peniten- 
tiary difcipline  received  conliderable  alterations  and 
improvements  from  this  prelate,  who,  from  the 
canons  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  publiflied 
a  Penitential  Office,  which  diftinguiilied  the  de- 
grees of  atrocity  in  different  fins,  according  to 
their  nature  and  confequences,  and  appointed  the 
penalties  fuitable  to  the  various  degrees  of  tranf^. 
greffion.  From  England  this  book  extended 
throughout  the  weft;  and  became  the  model  of 
various  publications,  fimilar  in  their  nature,  but 
in  their  execution  far  inferior. 
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CHAP.    III. 

OF  THE  SECTS  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  THE  SEVENTH 
CENTURY. 

JMonotheUtes  —~  j^ghilam  —  Chazinariaris  —  Gno/imachi—m 

La?npetians — Erceta—PauHcians — Their  Opinions— 

Perfemtion — Refjlance, 

TH  E  hiftory  of  the  Monothelltes  was  fo  clofe- 
ly  interwoven  with  the  general  tranfadions  of 
the  feventh  century,  that  little  more  can  be  necet- 
fary  to  be  added  concerning  them.  The  ortho- 
dox beUef,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  pofTefled  of  the 
wills  and  operations  peculiar  both  to  his  divinity 
and  humanity,  was  firil  oppofed  by  Theodore,  bi- 
(hop  of  Pharon,  who  contended  that  the  humanity- 
was  fo  united  to  the  divinity,  that,  although  it  fully 
polTefTed  its  own  faculties,  yet  its  operation  muft  be 
afcribed  to  the  divinity.  Cyrus,  biQiop  of  Phafis, 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Theodore  ;  and  the  fe6t  of 
which  they  were  the  leaders  were  termed  Moncthe- 
lites,  from  their  affirming  that  the  two  natures  in 
Chrift  were  fo  conftituted,  that  he  polTeired  only 
one  will  and  one  operation,  which  they  termed 
Theandric.  Protedcd  and  nurtured  by  imperial 
approbation,  the  Monothelites  became  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fed.     The  decifions  of  the  futh  general 
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council  at  Conftantinople  determined  that  their 
opinions  were  not  confiftent  with  the  purity  of  the 
Chriftian  faith ;  the  Monothelitcs  were  formally 
condemned  ;  and,  though  fometimes  theobjecfls  of 
royal  favour,  were  in  general  contemned  and  de-, 
prefled.  Thus  perfecuted,  they  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Libanus,  but  in  the 
twelfth  century  abjured  their  fchifmatical  opinions, 
and  were  admitted  into  communion  with  the 
Romifli  church.  Our  concern  for  the  difficulties 
they  fuftained  after  their  condemnation,  cannot 
but  be  leffened  by  a  confideration  of  the  cruelties 
which  In  the  day  of  their  power  they  were  tempted 
to  commit  a2;ainft  their  orthodox  brethren.  The 
Abyffinian  church  appears  ftill  to  have  retained 
the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites ;  and  has  conti- 
nued to  difown  the  fupremacy  of  the  bifliop  of 
Rome,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dodrines  of  the 
Romifh  church. 

In  an  age  of  grofs  ignorance,  and  in  which  the 
fpirit  of  inquiry  was  checked  by  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
fures  and  imperial  laws,  few  deviations  from  eda- 
bliflhed  opinions  were  likely  to  arife.  The  greater* 
part  of  the  feds  of  this  period  were  indeed  of  fmall 
importance  and  fhort  duration.  Amongft  the 
principal  of  them  were  the  Aginlans,  who  condemn- 
ed matrimony,  and  the  ufe  of  certain  meats ;  the 
Chazinarians,  who  were  adorers  of  the  crofs  ;  the 
Gnofmiachi,  vvho  oppofed  the  tenets  of  Gnofticifm  j 
ihe  Ercetse,  who  affirmed  that,  in  order  to  render 
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prayer  acceptable  to  God,  it  fhould  be  performed 
dancing  ;  and  the  Lampetians,  who  afferted  that 
man  ought  ro  perform  no  adion  againfl;  his  free 
agency,  whence  ali  vows  were  undoubtedly  un- 
lawful ;  in  all  other  refpeds  this  fed  profeffed  the 
do<5trines  of  Arianifm. 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  importance,  the 
duration,  or  the  effects  which  they  are  believed 
to  have  produced,  the  Paulicians  are  undoubtedly 
the  moft  confiderable  fe6l  of  the  feventh  century. 
According  to  the  opinions  of  fome  celebrated  writ- 
ers, this  fed:  derived  its  appellation  from  the  at- 
tachment of  its  profefTors  to  the  apoftle  Paul, 
Their  teachers  reprefented  the  four  difciples  of  the 
apoftle  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  names  of  the  apofto- 
lic  churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations 
which  they  aflembled  ;  and  the  Epiftlcs  of  Paul, 
together  with  the  Gofpeb,  were  carefully  invclli- 
gated  by  the  Paulicians,  who  contended  that  in 
thefe  books  was  contained  every  article  of  primitive 
Chriftianit)'.  They  openly  rejeded  the  validity 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Epiflles  of  St. 
Peter:  they  difclaimed  the  vifions  which  had  been 
publiflied  by  the  oriental  fects  ;  condemned  the 
dodrines  of  Manes,  and  complained  of  the  injuftice 
of  being  confidered  as  his  followers.  Every  objed 
of  fuperftition  was  defpifed  and  abhorred  by 
thefe  primitive  reformers.  Yet  their  dodrines 
were  not  exempted  from  abfurdity  :  inftead  of  con- 
feffing  the  human  nature  and  fubftantiai  fufferings 

of 
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of  Chrift,  "they  attiLifeci  their  fancy  with  a  celeftial 
body,  which  paffed  through  the  virgin,  like  water 
through  a  pipe  ;  and  with  a  fantaftic  crucifixion, 
that  eluded  the  impotent  malice  of  the  Jews. 
Their  unphilofophical  creed  extended  alio  to  the 
eternity  of  matter. 

The  teachers  of  this  fed  were  only  diftinguiflied 
by  their  fcriptural  names,  by  their  zeal  or  know- 
ledge, and  by  the  aufterity  and  fimplicity  of  their 
lives.  Their  difciples  were  confiderably  multiplied, 
not  only  in  Armenia,  their  original  ftation,  but  in 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  They  were  however 
foon  involved  in  the  horrors  of  perfecution  j  and 
during  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
their  patience  fuftained  whatever  evils  mifguided 
zeal  could  inflifl.  Michael  I.  and  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian were  foremoft  in  the  race  of  perfecution  ;  but 
the  prize  was  obtained  by  the  emprefs  Theodora, 
who  reftored  the  images  to  the  oriental  churches, 
and  under  whofe  reign  one  hundred  tlioufand 
Paulicians  (under  which  odious  name  it  is  probable 
feveral  Iconoclafts  were  included)  were  extirpated. 
In  conjunftion  with  the  Saracens,  this  perfccuted 
kOi  refilled  in  arms  the  intolerant  emperors  of  the 
eaft  i  and  the  fon  of  Theodora  fled  before  the  here- 
tics whom  his  mother  had  condemned  to  the  flames. 
The  infurgents  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Afia, 
repeatedly  overthrew  the  imperial  troops ;  and  for 
more  than  a  century  the  Paulicians  continued  to  de- 
fend their  religion  and  liberty. 
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Inflexible  in  their  opinions,  and  unconquerable 
cither  by  imperial  arms  or  arguments*,  the  Pau- 
licians  continued  to  diflent  both  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  their  primate  redded  on  the  confines 
of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  governed 
by  his  vicars  the  filial  congregations  of  Italy  and 
France.  At  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century^ 
the  fed  ftill  inhabited  the  vallies  of  Mount  Hse- 
mus,  tormented  by  the  Greek  clergy,  and  greatly 
corrupted  in  their  religious  tenets.  In  the  vveftj  if 
indeed  they  penetcated  into  the  weft,  the  favour 
and  fuccefs  of  the  Paulicians  muft  be  imputed  to 
the  powefful  though  fecret  difcontent,  which  ani- 
mated the  moft  pious  ChriHians  againft  the  church  o£ 
Rome.  They  are  conceived  by  fometo  be  the  leaders 
of  the  venerable  band  who  fettled  in  the  country  of 
the  Albigeois,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France, 
who  purified  their  creed  from  all  the  vifions  of  the 
Gnoftic  theology,  and  became  the  intrepid  oppof* 
ers  of  every  fuperftition  and  ufurpation  of  the 
church,  and  the  glorious  leaders  of  the  reforma- 
tion. 

*  Alexius  Comnenus  attempted,  but,  as  might  be  expet^ted, 
attempted  in  vaii),  to  eradicate  their  prejudices  by  his  perfuafioo. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

OF  LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MEN  IN  THE 
SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Decline  of  Learning — Greeks  fond  of  intricate  Theological 
^ueflions — Timotheus — Anafiafius — P'hiloponus — Conon — 
EufebitiS — Nlcias — fuUan  Pomerius — Tho7nas^  Bijhop  of 
Heraclea — Pateriui — Hefychius — Ifidore  —  Generallgno- 
ranee  of  Ethics— Antiochus — Leontius — John  Mofchus — 
Theodore^  Archbijhop  of  Canterbury — Tayon^  Bijhop  of  Sa- 
rageffa —  Ildefonfus —  Maximus — John^  tke  Monk — Adhelrny 
Abbot  of  Aialmfbury -^George  Pijtdes, 

FROM  the  increafing  ignorance  of  that  body  of 
men,  to  whom  literature,  in  the  ag^s  which  pre- 
ceded and  which  fucceeded  this  period  ofbarbarifm> 
has  been  indebted  for  the  moft  important  fcrvices,  k 
may  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  eaufe  of  learning, 
muftneceffarily  decline  ;  and  that,  amongft  a  people 
immerfed  ia  fuperftifion  and  ignorance,  few  good- 
writers  would  be  found.  Few  indeed  were  they 
in  number,  and  fmall  and  confined  were  the 
labours  of#that  few.  True  philofophy,  which  had 
gradually  receded,  now  difappeared,  and  fcarcely 
left  a  trace  by  which  her  footfteps  upon  earth  could 
be  difcerned.  Logical  diftindions  and  fubtle  fo- 
phifms  ufurped  her  place,  and  were  applied  ta 
the  invelligation  of  every  difficult  point,  which,  if 

they 
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they  found  not  already  fufficiendy  obfcure,  they 
enveloped  in  a  cloud,  into  which  the  moil  difcerning 
eye  could  fcarcely  pervade. 

The  tafte  for  inveftigating  difficult  theological 
queftions  was  much  more  prevalent  aniongft  the 
Greeks  than  the  Latins ;  and  we  confequently 
find  many  more  controverfial  writers  in  the  eaftern 
empire.  Timotheus,  in  a  work  concerning  the  re- 
ception of  heretics,  attacked  the  various  herefies 
which  divided  the  Church.  Pardcular  errors  in 
doctrine  were  affailed  by  various  writers.  The 
Monothelites  by  Maximus,  and  his  difciple  Ana- 
ftafius.  Paganifm  was  affaulted  by  Philoponus,  the 
grammarian,  of  Alexandria,  and  chief  of  the  fe6l  of 
the  Tritheifts,  in  a  difcourfe  concerning  idols, 
which  was  intended  to  refute  the  alTertions  of  the 
philofopher  Jamblichus ;  but  his  zeal  againfl  pa- 
ganifm was  not  fufhcient  to  fcreen  him  from  the 
imputation  of  maintaining  heretical  opinions  him- 
felf.  Conon  and  Eufebius,  his  two  difciples,  at- 
tacked his  opinion  of  the  three  natures  in  God: 
and  Nicias,  who  had  exerted  his  abilities  againfl 
the  enemies  of  Chriftianity,  refuted  feveral  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  Philoponus ;  and  compofed 
a  difcourfe  againfl  the  heretic  Severus,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  feci  of  the  Corrupticolse.  Julian 
Pomerius,  who  had  attempted,  but  unfaccefsfully, 
the  explanation  of  fome  difficult  paffages  in  the 
facred  writings,  obtained  fome  applaufe  by  his 
arguments  againfl  the  Jews. 
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Very  few  of  the  writers  of  this  century  attempted 
to  elucidate  and  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
CoUeflions  were  indeed  made  from  the  writiriGfs  of 
former  ageSj  and  particularly  from  thofeof  Auguftin 
and  Gregory  the  Great.  Thomas,  bifhop  of  He- 
raciea,  compofed  a  fecond  Syriac  verfion  of  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament.  Paterius  publiflied  an 
Expofition  both  of  the  Old  Teftament  and  the  New. 
Hefychius,  prieft  of  Jerufalcm,  wrote  fome  com- 
mentaries upon  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  and  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  zealous  Maximus, 
whofe  labours  in  the  church  were  not  confined  to 
the  difcufiion  of  any  one  matter  refpedling  religion, 
publifhed  a  Solution  of  feveral  Queftions  relating 
to  the  facred  Scriptures. — But  it  is  notamongftthe 
writers  of  this  century  that  we  are  to  exped:  either 
found'arp^ument  or  clear  expreffion.  Ifidore,  bi- 
fliop  of  Seville,,  compofed  fome  Commentaiies 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  wrote  an  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  fome  Treatifes  of 
Grammar  and  Philofophy  ;  feveral  Moral  Difcour- 
fes,  and  other  literary  works.  This  illuftrious  pre- 
late, who  derived  his  origin  from  Theodoric,  king 
of  Italy,  prefided  near  forty  years  over  the  church 
of  Seville ;  and  was  one  of  the  feviT  characters  of 
the  feventh  century,  who  did  not  conceive  the 
knowledge  of  human  learning  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  pradlice  of  religion. 

If,  in  contemplating  the  annals  of  this  period. 
We  are  compelled  to  obferve  the  grofs  deviations 
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from  reditude  in  the  condud  of  mankind  j  a 
perufal  of  the  moral  writers  of  this  cenxury  will 
convince  us,  that,  if  the  fcience  of  ethics  was  not 
pratflifed,  it  was  fcarcely  underftood.  Superfti- 
tion  had  Tapped  the  foundations  of  moral  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  venerable  fabric,  inftead  of  being 
fupported  by  thofe  whofe  intereft  and  duty  were 
concerned  in  its  prefervation,  was  in  feveral  places 
fecretly  undermined,  and  its  ruin  nearly  com- 
pleted, by  the  pradice  of  thofe  fanatical  vagaries, 
which  were  efteemed  a  full  compenCation  for  the 
negled  of  the  great  duties  of  life.  A  Pandcd  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  upon  the  Duties  of  Chrif^ 
tians,  was  publifhed  by  Antiochus,  a  monk  of 
Paleftine.  The  myftical  morality  of  Maximus, 
that  of  Hefychius,  and  of  the  fev/  other  moral  writ- 
ers of  this  century,  was  little  calculated  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  genuine  virtue. 

The  hiftorical  writers  of  this  period  are  not 
entitled  to  a  very  exalted  eulogium.  The  lives  of 
the  Taints,  a  favourite  fpecies  of  compofition  in  this 
fuperftitious  age,  were  degraded  by  abfurdity,  and 
an  endlefs  train  of  wonders  and  niiracles.  Leon- 
tius,  bifhop  of  Cyprus,  compofed  the  Memoirs  of 
John  the  Almoner,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  whofe 
virtues  v*'ere  entitled  to  the  aftedion  and  applaufe 
of  his  contemporaries.  George,  the  fuccelTor  of 
John  in  the  Alexandrian  fee,  wrote  a  Life  of  Chry- 
foftom,  which  is  unhappily  diRinguiflied  only  by 
its  falfehood.     It  yields  however,  in  abfurdity,  to 
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V^he  Spiritual  Meadow  oi  John  Mofchus,  a  prieft  and 
monk,  which  contains  a  relation  of  the  adions  and 
miracles  of  the  hermits  of  different  countries  j  and 
details  not  only  the  contefts  which  were  endured 
by  thefe  holy  men  with  the  world  and  the  flefli,  but 
their  converfations  with  evil  fpirits,  their  conflicts 
with  dsemons,  and  their  vidories  over  whole  le- 
gions of  the  powers  of  darknefs. 

The  celebrated  Theodore,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, has  been  already  noticed.  This  eminent 
ecclefiaftic  was  a  native  of  Tarfus,  in  Cilicia,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  pontiff  Vitalianus  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury  ;  but  was  obliged  to  defer  his  confe- 
cration  for  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  his  head  being  fliaven  in  the 
manner  of  the  eaftern  monks.  The  Romiih  fee 
acquired  a' powerful  advocate  in  Theodore,  who 
adopted  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  church  ; 
and  extended  the  jurifdidion  of  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, by  the  concurrence  of  the  Saxon  kings,  over 
dl  England.  Before  his  death,  he  had  the  addi- 
tional fatisfadion  of  feeing  the  Scottifh  church  uni- 
ted to  the  Roman  fee,  adopting  all  her  ceremonies, 
and  acknowledging  the  authority  of  his  ov/n  me- 
tropolitan church.  His  Penitentiary  .is  the  only 
celebrated  part  of  his  literary  labours. 

The  writers  on  theological  fubjeds  were  little,  if 
at  all,  fuperior  to  their  contemporaries  in  the  other 
branches  of  literature.  A  body  of  divinity,  ex- 
traded  from  the  works  of  Gregory  and  Auguftin, 

was 
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was  compofed  by  Tayon,  bifhop  of  Saragoffa; 
and  the  dodrines  of  theology,  derived  from  the 
fame  fource,  were  brought  together  by  feveral 
other  writers,  in  a  fimilar  manner.  The  beft  epi- 
tome of  divinity,  collected  in  this  century,  was  that 
by  Ildefonfus,  bifiiop  of  Toledo,  a  prelate  diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  erudition  and  abilities ;  who  com- 
pofed, befides  his  Sermons,  a  work  upon  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Writers,  and  fome  Letters.  Maximus, 
a  warm  and  vehement  opponent  of  the  Monothe- 
lites,  who  had  tinged  his  pen  with  the  gall  of  conr 
troverfy,  and  was  a  commentator,  and  a  writer  of 
morality,  drew  up  alfo,  though  by  no  means  in  a 
mafterly  flyle,  a  work  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Theology.  This  monk,  whofe  adlive  and  vindic- 
tive temper  fuffered  him  not  to  remain  an  idle  fpec- 
tator  of  the  controverlial  affairs  of  this  period,  and 
.whofe  talents  raifed  him  to  the  higheil  ftation 
amongft  the  Greek  authors  of  this  century,  was 
defcended  from  a  noble  family  at  Conftantinople, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  flate  to 
the  emperor  Heraclius.  Hence  he  retired  to  the 
monaflery  of  Chryfopolis,  of  which  he  became  the 
abbot :  but  the  apprehenfions  of  the  incurfions 
of  the  barbarians,  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
propagated  afConftantinople,  compelled  him  ro 
retire  into  the  weft ;  and  he  fettled  in  Africa.  In- 
ternal tranquillity  was  not,  however,  his  objeft  in 
this  retreat.  He  fulminated  his  denunciations 
againft  the  herefy  of  the  Monothelites ;  and  excited 
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the  African  bifhops,  and  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  to 
declare  their  deteftation  of  thofe  heretics,  and  of 
the  Type  of  the  emperor  Conflans.  Maximus  was 
followed  in  his  retreat  by  the  Monoihelite  Pyrrhns, 
who  had  been  compelled  by  Conftans  to  abandon 
the  Byzantine  fee.  Here  the  angry  combatants 
again  entered  the  lifts  of  controverfy  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  one  will,  or  of  two  wills,  in  Chrift, 
were  efpoufed  by  their  numerous  refpedive  adhe- 
rents. The  African  bifliops,  alarmed  at  a  conten- 
tion which  diilurbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  church, 
applied  to  the  governor  to  fummon  Pyrrhus  and 
his  opponent  to  a  public  difcullion  of  their  opinions. 
They  met  in  the  prefence  of  the  governor,  the 
bifliops,  and  the  aflembled  nobility.  Each  of  the 
epntending  parties  offered  his  reafons  j  and  every 
fophifm,  every  fubtlety,  that  ingenuity  could  devifc, 
were  exerted,  in  the  debate ;  at  the  clofe  of  which, 
the  politic  Pyrrhus,  who  required  the  protedion  of 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  affefted  to  be  converted  by 
the  arguments  of  his  opponent  ;  and,  though  he 
afterwards  retraced  his  confeffion,  abjured,  fir  ft  in 
Africa,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  the  heretical  doc- 
trine of  one  will.  The  attempt  of  the  Byzantine 
monk  to  oppofe  the  celebrated  decree  of  Conftans 
was  not,  however,  equally  fuccefsful.  He  was 
forcibly  conveyed  back  to  Conftantinople,  by  the 
commands  o'i  the  emperor;  whence  he  was  ba- 
jiilhcd  to  Byzica,  a  fmall  village  in  Thra,ce.  Again 
|\e  wfis  recalled  to  the  imperial  cpurt :  but  banifii- 

ment 
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mcnt  had  not  fubdued  his  fpirit ;  and  again  his 
contumacy,  or  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  was  puniQied 
by  his  being  pubhcly  fcourged  through  the  twelve 
diftrids  of  the  city,  and  by  the  cruel  deprivation 
cf  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand.  His  difciple 
i\nafl:arius  participated  in  the  guilt  and  the  fuifer- 
ings  of  his  friend.  Thus  mutilated,  the  unhappy 
Maxiraus  was  not  permitted  the  fad  privilege  of 
undifturbed  forrow ;  he  was  imprifoned  in  a  flrong 
caftle,  where  he  clofed  a  life  fpent  in  the  moil  ac- 
tive exertions,  in  what  he  probably  confidered  as  the 
caufe  of  the  church. 

The  praifes  of  the  Virgin  employed  the  rhetori- 
cal powers  of  John,  the  monk,  who  v/rote  feveral 
Sermons  to  her  honour.  Adhelm,  abbot  of  Malmf- 
bury,  compofed  feveral  treatifes  upon  her  Virgin- 
ity, both  in  profe  and  verfe  ;  and  George  Pifides 
has  in  his  Sermon^  celebrated  the  virtues  of  the 
Virgin  in  lofty  (trains. 
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CHAP.    I. 

■/■■'!' 
GENERAL    STATE    OF    THE   CHURCH    IN    THIS 

CENTURY. 


^ujiinian  II, — His  L'lcentioufnefs  and  Cruelty — Philippicus 
—Profeffes  Monothelifm — ^Breaks  down  the  Images — Ana- 

Jiajtus — Leo  the  Ifaurian — Iconoclajlic  Controverfy  renewed 
—Violent  Co}}imotlons — Conflantine  Copronymus — Council  of 
Conjiantinople — Leo  III. — Irene — Her  Vices— ^Dethrones 
and  murders  her  Son — Council  of  Nice — Idolatry  re-ejla- 
hlijhed — Incurfions  of  the  Saracens — Conquer  Spain,  Iffc— 
Increafe  of  the  Pap/tl  Authority — Alliance  with  the  Car- 
hvingian  Family — Unjujl  Depofition  of  Childeric — CharU' 
magne — His  Ambition — Declared  Emperor  of  the  Weji — 
Image  Worfjip  not  allovucd  by  the  French  Clergy — Diffen- 

fions  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  concerning  the 
Procejfion  of  the  Holy  Ghojl — Other  Caufes  of  Dijfenfion — • 
Chara^er  of  Charlemcgne. 

^\^  H  E  interference  of  the  emperors  In  matters 

JL    of  religion  had,  as   was  formerly  obferved, 

occafioned  violent  commotions  in  the  empire  and 

the  church.     Under  Juftinian  II.  who  reigned   at 

the 
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the  beginning  of  this  century,  they  were  not  def- 
tined  to  experience  greater  tranquillity  from  the 
profligacy  and  wicked nefs  of  the  emperor,  than 
they  had  formerly  derived  from  the  abfurd  attempts 
of  his  predeceflbrs  to  compofe  religious  differences. 
Juftinian*  was,  both  in  principle  and  pra(5tice,  ini-. 
mical  to  virtue,  and  confequently  to  the  happinefs 
of  his  fubjecls;  and,  without  intermeddling  in 
theological  difputes,  he  contrived  to  harafs  and 
diftrefs  the  church.  The  deftruclion  of  buildings 
dedicated  to  religion  will  always,  in  fome  degree, 

*  This  tyrant  revenged  the  defign  of  his  fubje6ts,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cherfona  and  the  Bofphorus,  to  deliver  him  to  his  rival 
Tiberius  (in  order  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war),  by  a  com- 
mand for  the  extirpation  of  all  ranks,  without  diftinftion  of  fex 
or  age,  of  guilt  or  innocence,  who  inhabited  thofe  diftrifts.  Thefe 
orders  were  in  part  obeyed  by  the  foldiery,  who  difpatched  the 
aged  inhabitants,  either  by  the  fword,  by  throwing  them  into 
the  fea,  or  by  burning  them  alive  :  but  the  tears,  the  entreaties, 
and  the  innocence  of  the  children  melted  the  obdurate  hearts  of 
thefe  minillers  of  vengeance,  and  they  confented  to  fpare  their 
lives.  Mercy  however  was  not  congenial  to  the  foul  of  Juftinian  : 
he  was  tranfported  with  rage  at  the  difobedience  of  his  com- 
mand ;  and  ifiiied  frefh  orders  for  the  maffacre  of  thofe  innocent 
viftims.  Cruelty  is  feldom  a  folitary  vice  ;  and  the  eharafler  of 
Juftinian  was  marked  by  perfidy  to  his  allies,  and  by  ingratitude 
towards  his  benefaftors.  Trebelis,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  who 
had  entertained  him,  when  a  fugitive,  not  only  with  hofpitality 
but  magnificence,  and  whofe  exertions  had  affifted  in  re-eftablifli- 
ing  him  on  the  imperial  throne,  was  rewarded  by  the  invafion  of 
his  country  ;  where,  however,  the  ungrateful  Juftinian  met  with 
a  repulfe  ;  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make 
an  ignominious  retreat, 

be 
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be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous  mind  ; 
and,  in  a  fuperllitious  age,  the  demolition  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  banqueting-houfe,  was  an  offence  which 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  mofl  violent  detefta- 
tion  againft  the  emperor.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
inftance  in  which  he  confulted  the  gratification  of 
his  paffions  at  the  expence  of  the  clergy.  In  re- 
venge for  his  attachment  to  his  rival  Leontius, 
he  commanded  the  eyes  of  the  patriarch  Callinicus 
to  be  put  out ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  inhuman 
punilhment,  baniQied  the  unhappy  patriarch  to 
Rome^where  he  had  the  mortification  of  depending, 
for  a  precarious  fubfiftence,  upon  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, whofe  authority  he  had  always  oppofed  and 
contemned. 

Philippicus,  his  fuccefror,refumed  the  imperial  ex- 
ertions for  the  extindion  of  erroneous  opinions.  The 
heterodox  caufeof  Monothelifm  reared  herdejefted 
head  under  this  emperor,  v^howas  a  zealous  adherent 
to  the  opinions  of  that  fed ;  and  whofe  example  and 
influence  promoted  their  interefts  amongft  perfons 
of  the  mofl  exalted  rank  and  dignity-  His  zeal 
for  Monothelifm  was  demonftrated  by  every  inflilt 
which  could  be  fnevvn  to  whatever  had  oppofed  the 
eftablifhment  of  his  favourite  opinion.  He  con- 
vened a  fynod,  which  was  ealily  induced  to  con- 
demn the  fixth  general  council  ;  and  the  picture 
of  this  afl'embly,  which  had  reprobated  his  darling 
prejudices,  was  indignantly  torn  from  the  walls  of 

the 
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the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  demoHQied,  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor,  and  the  confent  of 
the  obfequlous  patriarch.  This  meafure,  the  firft 
that  was  adopted  in  a  conteft  which  rent  afunder 
the  peace  of  the  church  during  the  remainder  of 
this  Century,  was  followed  by  an  order,  tranfmitted 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  for  the  demolition  of  all 
piflurcs  or  images  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
churches.  But  the  haughty  Conftantine  received 
not  thefe  commands  with  fubmifiion,  nor  confented 
to  obey  them.  He  oppofed,  by  a  formal  proteft, 
the  imperial  edid ;  and  demonftrated  his  contempt 
of  the  order,  by  immediately  placing  pi<5lures  of 
the  fixth  general  council  againft  the  walls  of  St. 
Peter's  church :  and,  in  a  fynod  which  he  con- 
vened at  Rome,  he  not  only  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  Philippicus,  in  this  inftance,  but  excom- 
municated him  as  a  heretic  ;  pronounced  him  un- 
worthy of  the  empire,  and  authorifed  and  exhorted 
hisfubjeds  to  revolt.  Whoever  regards  the  mca- 
fures  taken  by  either  party,  as  altogether  the  effe<5t 
of  religious  principle,  will  probably  be  miftaken. 
Philippicus  might  have  fuffcred  the  offending  pic- 
ture to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  great  church,  had 
it  not  perpetuated  and  aggravated  the  remem- 
brance of  a  council,  which  had  anathematized  opi- 
nions that  had  met  with  his  approbation  ;  and 
Conftantine  would  perhaps  have  fubmitted  to  the 
edi6t  of  the  emperor,  had  he  not  wilhed  for  an  op- 
portunity of  difcarding  the  authority  of  the  Byzan- 
tine 
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tine  court,  and  afferting  the  independence  of  the^ 
Roman  fee. 

The  piinifliment,  which  was  juflly  incurred  by 
this  contumelious  and  arrogant  behaviour  of  thd 
Roman  pontiff,  was  prevented  by  the  violent  and 
fudden  death  of  Philippicus.  His  fncceffor  Ana- 
flafius,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  zealous  cathohc, 
was  little  difpofed  to  refent  the  indignities  offered 
by  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  fhort  period  of  his 
reign,  he  endeavoured  to  repair  the  breaches  which 
had  been  made  in  the  peace  of  the  church  :  but 
lie  was  foon  compelled  to  refign  the  imperial  dia- 
dem; and  affumed  the  habit  of  a  monk,  in  order 
to  preferve  his  life. 

L-eo  the  Ifaurian,  who  was  invefted  with  the 
purple  in  the  year  716,  had  been  gradually  raifed 
from  the  ftation  of  a  private  foldier  in  the  guards  of 
Juftinian.  He  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  Ger- 
manus  ;  and  engaged,  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  defend 
and  preferve  the  orthodox  caufe,  and  to  continue  a 
decided  enemy  to  Monotheliim.  His  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  Chrillianity  was  indeed  manifefted  at  an 
early  period  of  his  reign.  In  721,  a  Syrian  im- 
porter had  feduced  the  Jews,  on  the  pretence  of 
being  their  expeded  Meffiah,  and  had  occafioned 
feveral  difturbances.  Leo,  through  a  miftaken  zeal 
to  advance  the  truths  of  religion,  enaded  a  law 
againft  the  Jews,  compeUing  them  to  receive  bap- 
tifm*,  and  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  empire. 

*  Thtoph.  Cedren,  Zonar,  in  Leoae  Ifaurio. 

Under 
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Underthis  emperor,  the  contefts  concerning  Image- 
wordiip,  which  had  for  fonie  time  lain  dormant, 
Tvere  again  revived  ;  meafures  againfl:  the  preva- 
lence of  this  pernicious  fuperilition  v^ere  conceived, 
and  executed  with  refolution  and  intrepidity ;  and 
(harp  and  continued  tumults  agitated  the  whole 
Chriftian  world.  Synods  clafl:^ed  againftfj-nods;  the 
miraculous  efficacy  of  thofc  painted  pageants  was 
infilled  upon ;  the  faints  declared  the  juftice  of 
their  caufe  by  ligns  and  portents ;  and  the  charges 
of  idolatry  and  impiety  were  reciprocally  and  viru- 
lently applied  to  each  otlier  by  the  contending  par- 
ties. 

The  emperor  was  charged  with  being-  perverted 
by  the  Mahomeransj  who  had  not  only  fneered 
at  the  Chriftians  for  their  attachment  to  images, 
but  had  actively  demonflrated  their  abhorrence  of 
this  fuperftition,  and  attempted  its  abolition.  The 
caliph  Yezid,  infcigated  by  a  Jev/,  had  commanded 
all  the  images  in  the  Chriftian  churches  of  his  do- 
minions to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  in  726,  Leo  pub- 
iiflied  a  fevere  edid  againft  this  fpecies  of  idolatry, 
in  which  he  ftridly  prohibited  their  receiving  any 
kind  of  worfhip  and  adoration,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  removed  from  all  the  churches.  The 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  however,  are  not  to 
be  fubverted  by  royal  edids;  and  this  caufe, 
which  they  imagined  the  caufe  of  Heaven  itfelf 
againft  a  difobedient  and  impious  monarch,  was 
fupported  by  legions,  who  flocked  with  eagernefs 
8  to 
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to  theflandards  of  the  degraded  faints,  and  to  that 
of  the  patriarch  Germanus,  who  preached  and  who 
wrote  in  their  defence.  The  emperor  depofed  the 
difobedient  prelate,  and  raifed  the  pliant  Anaftafius 
to  the  vacant  fee.  But  their  united  efforts  were 
ineffectual :  the  people  believed  themfelves  releafed 
from  their  obedience  to  an  impious  apoftate,  who 
had  betrayed  the  faith  ;  and  beholding  with  horror 
the  images  of  their  Saviour  and  of  the  faints  igno- 
ininioufly  torn  in  pieces,  or  burned  by  the  com* 
mand  of  Leo,  they  affembled  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  demoliOied  the  llatues  and  pidtures*  of 
the  emperor,  and  furrounded  the  gates  of  the  royal 
palace  -,  but,  after  being  repulfed  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  they  were  compelled  to  a  temporary  compli* 
ance  widi  the  offenfive  edift. 

The  faccefsful  ftruggle  of  Leo,  for  the  demoH* 
tion  of  idolatry  in  the  imperial  city^  did  not,  how* 
ever,  influence  the  conducfl  of  his  fubjeds  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  nor  render  his  meafures 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  fee.  The  horrors  of 
civil  difcord  raged  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  Alia,  and  in  Italy.  Gregory  IT.  who  had  op* 
pofed,  with  great  vehemence,  the  attempts  of  the 
emperor,  refpefting  imagc-worfliip,  endeavoured 
to  foften  his  refentment,  by  claiming  great  merit 
from  the  meafures  he  had  taken  in  Italy,   in   re* 

*  PliSlures  of  eminent  men,  fuch  as  the  etnperors  or  bifliops, 
were  placed  in  the  churches  about  the  fame  ^ime  that  the  pictures 
of  faints  apd  martyrs  obtained  that  fituation, 

2  ilraining 
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ftraining  the  growing  power  of  the  Lombards ;  and 
wrote  to  Leo,  earneftly  entreating  a  revocation  of 
the  imperial  edid.  But  the  emperor,  zealoufly 
attached  to  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed,  and  entirely 
convinced  that  Gregory  had  been  aduated  rather 
by  motives  of  fclf-intereft  than  a  regard  for  the 
empire,  was  fo  far  from  acceding  to  this  requefl, 
that  he  difpatched  private  orders  to  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  and  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  to  ap- 
prehend the  contentious  prelate,  and  fend  him  to 
Conftantinople.  The  people  of  Rome  were  too 
little  attached  to  the  emperor,  to  fuffer  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  J  the  bifhop  excommunicated 
the  exarch  ;  and  by  letters  exhorted  the  Venelfans, 
with  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  all  the 
cities  of  the  empire,  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  ca- 
tholic faith. 

Notfatisfied  with  this  mark  of  oppofition,  Gre- 
gory abfolved  the  people  of  Rome  from  their  al- 
legiance to  the  emperor  j  it  is  alfo  reported  that  he 
occafioned  the  tribute,  which  had  been  annually 
paid  from  Rome  and  Italy  into  the  imperial  trea- 
fury,  to  be  withheld.  This  flep  was  the  fignal  of 
revolt :  the  imperial  officers  were  maffacred  or 
banilhed  j  the  people  of  Rome  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  chofe  new 
magiftrates ;  the  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  fubmitted 
to  the  dominion  of  Luitprand  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Naples  murdered  their  duke,  Exhiliratus, 
the  imperial  governor,  together  with  his  fon,  and 
Vol.  1.  E  e  one 
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one  of  his  principal  officers.  Leo,  exafperated  by 
thefe  proceedings,  confifcated  the  revenues  which 
had  been  paid  from  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apuha, 
to  the  Roman  pontift',  and  ful^jeded  the  clergy  of 
thofe  countries,  and  the  various  churches  of  lUyri- 
cum,  to  the  fpirituai  jurifdi6llon  of  the  By2^ntine 
fee. 

The  emperor  oppofed  the  worfliip  of  images 
with  reiterated  fury ;  and  enforced  his  prohibition 
by  threatening  the  guilty  oppofer  of  his  laws  with 
fevere  and  exemplary  punifliments.  A  favourite 
image  of  Chrift,  vvhich  was  deflroyed,  was  the  ilg- 
nal  cf  another  rebellion ;.  and  the  adorers  of  images,' 
who  were- called  Iconolatr^e*,  and  their  opponents 
the  Iconoclafls-i-,  mutually  refifted,  detefted,  and 
perfecuted  each  other. 

The  death  of  Leo,  and  that  of  Gregory  II L 
who  died  the  fame  year,  and  whofe  attachment  to 
image-worfliip  had  not  been  lefs  decifive  than  that 
of  his  predeceilor,  did  not  reftore  tranquillity  to  the 
church  and  the  empire.  Leo  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  ConRantiae  Copronymus:j:,  who  renewed 
his   father's  edifl,   and  fpoke  in  equally   pointed 

*   From  HK-Jiv,  an  image,  and  Xy-T^ivta,  to  worfliip. 

■j-  Fioin  uy.ojv,  and  y-Xaw,  to  break. 

:j:  Copronymus  was  a  name  conferred  upon  lum^-from  the  ci'r- 
Gumftancc  of  his  having  defiled  the  facrtd  font  at  his  baptifm. 
This  circumllance  is  reported  to  have  occaiioned  the  prcdidion  of 
Germanus,  the  patriarch,  that  the  infant  would,  at  a  future  time, 
J31-0VC  a  fourcc  of  great  difluibancc  to  the  Church.      Hlft.  Mifccl. 

terms 
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terms  againft  the  pradiice  of  idolatry.  He  chofe, 
however,  to  enforce  his  opinions  upon  the  people 
by  the  milder  and  univerfally-acknowledged  autho- 
rity of  a  general  council,  rather  than  by  the  man- 
dates of  an  imperial  law.  In  7  c;4,  he  convened  at 
Conftantinople  a  council,  confifling  of  338  bilhops, 
in  which  not  only  the  worfhip  but  the  ufe  of  images 
was  unanimoufly  condemned.  A  confiderable  de- 
fl:ru(5tion  of  the  objeds  of  idolatrous  worOiip  en- 
fued.  The  decrees  of  the  allembly,  which  the 
Greeks  regarded  as  the  feventh  general  council, 
were  received  by  great  numbers,  though  not  uni- 
verfally,  even  in  the  eaftern  churches,  but  were  ut- 
terly rejeded  at  Rome.  The  oppofition  made  by 
this  rational  but  too  zealous  emperor  to  the  reigning 
fuperftition,  was  not  confined  to  the  vvorlliip  of 
images :  he  oppofed  the  invocation  of  faints,  and 
the  adoration  of  relics  ;  and  evinced  his  confirmed 
abhorrence  of  the  monks,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  great  fupporters  of  fuperftition.  An  edicfl  was 
publifhcd  at  Conftantinople,  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  empire,  forbidding  any  perfon  to  embrace  a 
monaftic  life,  under  {^v^rt  penalties  *.  At  Con- 
ftantinople, moft  of  the  religious  houfes  were  fuu- 
prefled ;  and  the  monks  compclkd  not  only  to 
marry,  but  to  lead  their  brides  in  public  proceflion 
through  the  ftreets.  Leo  III.  who  fucceeded  Con- 
ftantine  in  775,  was  not  more  favourable  to  the 
caufe  of  idolatry  than  his  progenitors  :  he  openly 
*  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Conft.  19,  &c.adAnn.  Conft.  19,  23. 

E  e  2  declared 
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declared  his  abhorrence  of  image-worniip ;  and 
punifhed  with  feverity  thofe  who  had  prefumed  to 
pay  any  kind  of  adoration  to  the  faints,  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  or  to  their  images*.  The  zeal  of  Leo 
for  the  propagation  of  religion  was  gratified  by  th& 
converfion  of  Elrich,  monarch  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who,  impelled  by  an  irrefiftible  defire  to  embrace 
Chriftianity,  refigned  his  crown,  and  repaired  to 
Conftantinople,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Leo 
with  every  demonftration  of  affeftion  and  efteem; 
and,  after  he  had  received  the  facrament  of  baptifm, 
was  created  a  patrician,  and  married  to  a  relation 
of  the  emprefs. 

The  infant  Ton  of  Leo,  who  was  but  ten  years  of 
aoe,  was  the  nominal  fucceifor  of  his  father :  but 
tlie  reins  of  government  were  affumed  by  the  am- 
bitious Irene,  who  tranfafted  all  the  affairs  of  the 
empire ;  and  'not  only  refifted  the  efforts,  which,  at 
a  more  mature  age,  were  made  by  her  fon  to  throw 
off  her  yoke,  with  intrepidity  and  fuccefs,  but  with 
her  own  hands  chaftifed  him  for  his  temerity.  This 
weak  prince,  who  appears  to  have  continued,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  intervals,  under  the  fupremc 
government  of  this  artful  and  profligate  woman, 
occafioned  great  contefls  amongft  the  clergy  by 

*  Such  was  the  dcteftation  which  Leo  had  conceived  againft 
images,  that,  having  found  two  of  them  iu  the  poflcffion  of  the 
emprefs  Irene,  he  is  faid  to  have  refufed  to  cohahit  with  her  after- 
wards. Univerf.  Hift.  b.  xv.  p.  45.  A  fudden  and  premature 
death  gave  but  too  much  colour  to  the  fufpicion,  that  the  emprefs 
bad  revwigcd  this  affront. 

divorcing 
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divorcing  himfelf  from  his  firft  wife  Mary,  and,  at 
the  inftigation  of  Irene,  efpoufing  another.  The 
flagitious  emprefs  was  not  however  contented. with 
rendering  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  :  by 
her  orders  he  was  at  length  feized,  and  tormented 
with  the  moft  (hocking  cruelty  j  and  by  his  death, 
and  that  of  the  brothers  of  her  late  hulband,  (he 
feated  herfelf  without  a  rival  upon  the  imperial 
throne.  The  atrocious  conduft  of  Irene  was  jufti- 
fied,  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  image-wor(hip,  by 
her  zeal  in  their  defence ;  many  eulogiums  were 
compofed  to  the  honour  of  fo  pious  aprincefs,  who 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  faint,  and,  as  fuch, 
ftands  recorded  in  the  Greek  Calendar*. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  Irene,  the  Iconola- 
tras  enjoyed  not  only  a  refpite  from  their  fufferings, 
but  the  utmoft  proteftion  and  favour.  New 
images  decorated  the  walls  which  had  lately  been 
deprived  of  their  ornaments ;  and  (he  adopted  the 
popular  meafure  of  annulling  the  edids  of  former 
emperors  againft  the  worlhip  of  idols.  In  786,  in 
concert  with  Adrian  bifhop  of  Rome,  a  council  was 

*  This  melancholy  inftance  of  the  dominion  of  prejudice  is 
far  from  fmgular,  Baronius  is  pleafed  to  confider  Irene  as  adlu- 
ated  not  byambition,  but  by  zeal  for  religion  ;  and  has  juftified  the 
inhuman  treatment  and  depofition  of  her  fon,  by  texts  cxtrafted 
both  from  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  Baron.  Ann.  796, 
p.  482.  An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  excufe  the  deteftablc 
flare-trade  m  the  fame  manner. 

The  ivth  chap,  of  St.  Matthew,  ver.  6.  will  Ihew  tuho  was  the 
authur  of  this  jcind  of  quotation.     H. 

E  e  3  ^on- 
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convened  by  the  emperor  Conftantlne  at  Conftan- 
tinople;  but,  being  dillurbed  by  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  the  foldiery,  it  was  in  the  following 
year  transferred  to  Nice  in  Bithynia*,  where  the 
impiety  of  the  image-breakers  was  feverely  con- 
demned, the  adoration  of  images  and  of  the  crofs 
ro-eftabliflied,  and  fevere  punilliments  were  de- 
jiounced  agaiqfl  the  daring  tranfgrelTors  of  the  efta- 
bliilied  rices.  The  fuperftitious  dogmas  of  this 
affenibly  were  uipported  by  falfe  records  and  fpu- 
xioLis  manufcripts,  and  confirmed  by  a  chain  of 
fuch  arguments  as  admirably  fuited  the  wifdom  of 
the  caufe.  The  ajGTembled  fathers  expreiTed  their 
abhorrence  of  images  made  to  reprefent  the  Deity; 
but  gave  a  full  fanflion  to'  the  crucifix,  which 
they  commanded  to  be  folemnly  dedicated,  and 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  churches  or  private  houfes, 
and  upon  the  'public  roads.  Images  of  our  Lord 
were  alfo  to  be  made,  as  well  as  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
(who  was  called  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God), 
of  the  venerable  angels,  and  of  all  the  faints. 

This  fpecies  of  worfliip  was  fo  paffionately  ad-r 
mired  by  the  Greeks,  that  they  efteemed  the  fe- 
cond  Nicene  council  as  a  fignal  bleflang  derived 
to  them  from  the  jiiterpofition  of  Heaven  ;  and, 
in  commemoration  of  it^  infhituted  a,n  ^nnivcrfary 

^  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Gonftantlnople,  under  Con- 
flantine  Copionynnus,  weic  fo  obnoxious  to  the  Romirt;  church, 
that  th^y  haye  expunged  its  decrees,  and  cpnfider  this  convene4 
at  Nice  as  the  feventh  general  council. 

3  feftiv:^!. 
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feftival,  called  die  Feaft  of  Orthodoxy.  In  i"iiis 
council  the  legate  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome  attempted, 
in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  to  explain  the  worlhip 
dvic  to  the  faints,  as  an  inferior  kind  of  homage, 
which  he  called  dulia ;  the  adoration  due  to  the 
Supreme  Being  was  faid  to  be  of  a  more  exilted 
nature,  and  was  called  latria.  The  verfatilt: 
bifliops,  who  under  the  former  reigns  had  pr^ 
fefled  their  diflike  to  the  wor(hip  of  the  faints.5 
fcrupled  not  to  make  their  peace  with  Irene,  and 
to  fecure  their  continuance  in  their  poffeffions,  by 
a  recantation  of  thofe  opinions  which  were  deemed 
heretical  by  the  fecond  council  of  Nice.  Deplor- 
able was  the  ftate  of  the  eaftern  empire  during  the 
Eighth  century :  government  was  weakened  by 
perpetual  revolutions  for  eleding  or  depofing  dif- 
ferent emperors.  Military  difcipline  decayed  ; 
iearning  was  negledled  or  defpifed ;  every  fpecies 
of  atrocity  was  pra(flifed  under  the  malk  of  religi- 
ous zeal;  and  the  empire  was  repeatedly  invaded. 
In  Syria  and  Paleftine,  feveral  cities  were  deftroycd 
by  dreadful  earthquakes ;  an  extraordinary  dark- 
nefs,  which  lafted  from  the  beginning  of  Auguft 
to  Oftober,  and  occafioned  little  dittinclion  be- 
tween night  and  day,  overfpread  that  country  ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  plague,  which  broke 
out  in  Calabria,  foon  fpread  over  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  the  iflands  in  the  iEgean  fea,  and  at  length 
reached  to  Conflantinople,  where  it  raged  furioufly 
during  a  fpace  of  three  years. 

E  e  4  The 
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The  incurfions  of  the  Saracens  were  grievoufly 
felt  both  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  provinces.  In 
the  reign  of  Philippicus,  thefe  fierce  barbarians 
invaded  Thrace,  took  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and 
committed  dreadful  ravages  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire :  they  even  marched  up  to  the  gates 
of  the  imperial  city  ;  and  during  thirteen  months, 
in  which  they  befieged  Condantinople,  war,  fa- 
mine, and  the  peftilence  fucceffively  prevailed. 
To  add  to  the  afflidion  of  the  eaftern  Chriftians, 
the  caliph  Omar,  exafperated  at  the  courage  and 
refolution  of  thofe  patriots,  who  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  defign  of  taking  the  capital  of  the 
-eaft,  vented  his  chagrin  againft  his  Chriflian  fub- 
jedls,  by  firft  prohibiting  them  the  exercife  of  their 
religion,  and  foon  afterwards  by  commanding  the 
renunciation  of  their  faith,  and  the  profeffion  of 
Mahometanifm,  upon  pain  of  death.  So  circum- 
ftanced,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  weak,  the  in- 
different, or  the  timid,  fliould  yield  to  the  will  of 
their  intolerant  mafters.  Chriftianity  was  in  fome 
places  entirely  extirpated ;  but  a  few  ftill  main- 
tained, with  unlhaken  conftancy,  the  religion  of 
Chrift  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  In  714  the 
Saracens  invaded  Spain,  and  deftroyed  the  em- 
pire of  the  Vifigoths  in  that  country,  which  had 
been  eftablilhed  for  upwards  of  300  years*.    Their 

•*  The  confipftor  of  this  enterprife  was  called  Tarich^  who 
having  encamped  on  the  eminence  which  commands  the  bay  of 
Cadiz,  occafioned  it  to  be  named  GehaUTartch,  or  {he  mount  of 
Tarifhy  which  by  corruption  is  now  ftylcd  Gibraltar,     H. 

conquefls 
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conquefts  extended  to  the  maritime  coafts  of  Gaul, 
and  to  the  iflandsof  Sicify  and  Sardinia  :  wherever 
they  fettled,  thefe  ferocious  barbarians  attempted 
to  propagate  the  dodrines  of  Mahomet,  and  to 
abolifli  a  religion  fo  oppofite  to  all  their  favourite 
principles.  In  Spain  and  Sardinia,  the  Chriftians 
fufFered  the  mod  fevere  oppreflions  from  the  rigid 
laws  which  were  enaded  by  their  barbarous  con- 
querors. 

The  irruption  and  fettlement  of  the  Saracens  in 
the  fouth,  the  fierce  and  bloody  conflids  of  bar- 
barous and  pagan  nations  in  the  north,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  corruption  of  religion,  and  decay  of  learn- 
ing, exhibit  a  gloomy  pidure  of  the  ftate  of 
Europe  during  the  eighth  century.  Amidft  this 
wreck  of  virtue  and  excellence,  the  papal  power 
attained  during  this  century  to  an  unexpefted 
height ;  and  that  alliance  was  formed  between  fu- 
perftition  and  defpotifm,  which  for  fucceeding 
ages  proved  the  fcourge  of  mankind.  To  trace 
thefe  great  events  to  their  fource,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  direft  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
ftate  of  Italy,  and  to  its  connedions  with  foreign 
powers. 

Ravenna,  which,  together  with  feveral  other 
cities  in  Italy,  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Lom- 
bards, but  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  the  title  of  Exarch,  had,  in  the  revolt 
againft  the  cdid  of  Leo,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Luitprand,   king  of  the  Lombai'ds.      Gregory, 

the 
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the  Roman  pontilf,  could  not  however  behold, 
without  apprehenfjon,  the  increafe  of  a  power 
which  in  time  might  become  inimical  to  his  autho- 
rity ;  he  therefore  engaged  Urfus,  duke  of  Venice, 
to  affert  the  rights  of  the  empire,  and  to  retake 
the  cities  of  the  exarchate  during  the  abfence  of 
Luitprand,  by  whom  they  were  again  fubdued  in 
a  fucceeding  popular  revolt.  Incenfed  at  Gregory 
III.  who  had  received  into  his  protection  Thrafi- 
mund,  dukeofSpoletta,  the  daring  revolteragaintl 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  Aiftulphus,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Luitprand,  befieged  and  fubdued  Ra- 
venna, and  terminated  the  race  of  exarchs,  who 
had  reigned  with  a  delegated  authority  from  the 
time  of  Juftinian. 

The  trembling  pontiff,  in  dread  of  an  invafion 
from  this  incenfed  Lombard,  folicited  the  affift- 
ance  of  Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
Childeric,  kingof  the  Franks,  whofc  power  might 
be  ferviceable  in  repreffing  the  enemies  of  Gregory; 
though  the  indifference  he  had  demonftrated  to  the 
interefts  of  the  clergy,  in  diftributing  abbeys  and 
biflioprics  to  the  laity,  and  affigning  the  tithes  to 
his  foldiers,  had  afforded  no  very  favourable  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  regard  for  the  church.  The  effedls 
of  this  negociation  were  prevented  by  the  deaths 
,of  Charles  and  of  Gregory.  The  new  pontiff  Z'a- 
chary  became  reconciled  to  Luitprand ;  and,  con- 
fidering  the  wcaknefs  of  the  imperial  power  in 
'■  ■  ■  ■ '  ■    "  Europe, 
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Europe,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  difavow  an 
authority  which  at  this  time  was  little  more  than 
nominal. 

The  alliance,  however,  between  France  and  the 
Roman  fee  did  not  end  here.  Pepin,  the  fon  of 
Charles,  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  his  father  5  but 
not  content  with  the  power,  which  in  virtue  of  his 
employment  he  enjoyed,  of  regulating  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom,  he  afpired  to  the  title  of 
King,  and  formed  the  defign  of  depofing  the  weak 
and  unfortunate  Childei  ic.  The  enormous  powers 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Roman  pontiiF 
over  the  fucceffors  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  of 
the  weftern  provinces,  made  it  unfafe  to  tranfact  fo 
important  an  affair  without  his  concurrence ;  and 
Pepin  was  by  his  devoted  fervants,  the  ftares  of 
the  realm,  advifed  to  confult  the  pope  to  refolve 
the  queilion — "  Who  bed  deferved  to  be  king — 
he  who  vvas  poflefTed  of  the  power,  or  he  who  was 
only  pofTefTed  of  the  tide?"  The  neceffities  of  the 
party  confulted  were  not  lefs  than  thofe  of  Pepin ; 
and  Zachary,  opprefled  by  the  apprehenfion  both 
of  the  Lombards  and  Greeks,  declared  tliat,  in 
bis  opinion,  he  ought  rather  to  be  fly  led  a  mo- 
narch who  vvas  invefted  with  the  powers  attached 
to  that  office,  than  he  who  polTefTed  only  the 
regg,l  title.  The  laft  defcendant  of  Clovis  was 
in  confequence  of  this  decifion  immediately 
divefted  of  the  external  marks  of  royalty ;  and, 
with  his  infant  fon,  con:ypelled  to  afTume  the  monaf- 

tic 
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tic  habit,  and  to  retire  from  the  pleafures  and  en- 
gagements of  public  life  to  the  folitude  of  a  cloifter. 
— Stephen,  the  fucceflbr  of  Zachary,  was  not  lefs 
favourable  to  the  perfidious  Pepin.     In  a  journey 
which  he  made  into  France,  he  abfolved  the  ufurper 
from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  depofed  king, 
anointed  him,  and  invefted  him  with  the  regal 
crown.     The  obje<5t  of  Stephen  in  this  journey  was 
not,  'however,   to  confirm  the  aggrandifement  of 
Pepin.  He  wanted  his  affiftance  againft  the  increaf- 
ing  power  of  the  Lombards ;  and  enforced  his  en- 
treaties not  only  by  promifes  both  of  temporal  pro- 
fperity  and  eternal  happinefs,  but  by  denunciations 
of  inevitable  damnation  if  he  refufed  to  comply.  He 
preached  not  in  vain.     Pepin,  whofe  ambition  had 
made  him  regardlefs  of  the  rights  of  his  fovereign, 
was  from  the  fame  principle  obedient  and  grateful 
to  that  power  which  had  fecured  the  crown  to  his 
pofterity.     He  entered  Italy  with  his  army ;  and, 
after  feveral  encounters,  compelled  the  Lombard 
king  to  furrender  the  poflelTion  of  all  thofe  territo- 
ries which  the  Greek  emperors  had  poflefled  in 
Italy,    into  the  hands   of  the  bilhop  of  Rome. 
The  grant  of  twenty-two  cities  was  the  liberal  de- 
monftration  of  Pepin's  gratitude  to  the  pontiff,  or 
it  was  the  expiation  by  which  he  attempted  to  com- 
penfate  for  his  perfidy  and  treafon.     Pepin  by  this 
liberal  grant  fecured  a  temporal  principality  to  the 
fucceffors  of  the  poor  and  humble  Peter. 

The  alliance  between  the  king  of  the  Franks 
3  and 
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and  the  pontiff  of  Rome  vvas  confirmed  by  mutual 
neceflities,  and  ftrengthened  by  mutual  obliga- 
tions.    In  the  pontificate  of' Adrian  I.  the  reftlefs 
and  enterprifing  Lombards  invaded  the  provinces 
which  had  been  granted  by  Pepin  to  the  pope. 
His  Ton  Charlemagne  did  not,  however,  permit 
them  to  refume  their  authority  ;  he  aiferted  the 
rio;hts  of  the  Roman  fee:  and  enterino;  with  a 
powerful  army  into  Italy,  fubdued  the  Lombards, 
aflumed  to  himfelf  the  title  of  their  king,  and  was 
crowned  at  Rome  in  the  year  774.     Additional 
donations  to  the  pope,  and  a  confirmation  of  the 
grants  beftowed  by  his  father,  were  the  fruits  of 
this  additional  extent  of  dominion  to  Charlemagne. 
Several  cities  and  provinces  were  ceded  by  him 
to  the  Roman  fee,  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of 
atoning  for  his  fins,  by  munificence  to  the  church. 
But  to  the  policy,  rather  than  to  the  piety  of  the 
monarch,  mull  his  liberality  beafcribed.    Such  in- 
deed was  his  thirft  of  dominion,  that  he  is  believed 
to  have  difpatched  an  embalTy  to  Conftantinople, 
to  propofe  a  matrimonial  union  between  himfelf 
and  the  ambitious  Irene.     This  propofal,  which 
might  have  accompliQied  the  re-  union  of  the  eafl;ern 
and  weftern  empires,   was  counteraded  by  the  in-- 
irigucs  of  a  favourite  eunuch,  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
Grecian   nobles :  the  infamous  princefs  was  con- 
fined firft  in  a  monaftery,  and  afterwards  bani(hed 
to  the  ifland  of  Lelbos,  where  the  anguifii  of  dif- 
appointed  ambition  fhortencd  a  hfe,  which  v/as  long 

-iince 
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(ince  forfeited  to  juftice  by  repeated  crimes.  Dif- 
appointed  therefore  in  this  projed,  Charlemagne 
fecretly  afpired  after  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
Weft;  and  his  magnificent  donations  were  intended 
to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  pontiff,  and  t® 
engage  him  in  the  promotion  of  his  dcfigns*. 
Amongfh  the  other  gratifications  to  the  pope, 
Charlemagne  granted  an  injunction  for  introducing 
the  Gregorian  ofBce,  and  mode  of  finging  into  the 
churches  of  France  and  Germany,  in  conformity 
with  that  of  Rome.  Leo  was  not  ungrateful  for 
thefe  favours :  on  Chriflmas-day  in  the  year  800, 
he  conferred  upon  his  munificent  and  obedient 
patron  the  object  of  his  ardent  afpirations,  and  fa- 
luted  him  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  amidfl  the  acclamations  of 
the  Roman  people.  Leo  was  rewarded  for  his  af- 
fiflance  by  the  grant,  of  jurifdidtion  over  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  which  were 
however  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme  dominion  of 
the  weftern  emperor. 

Entire  agrreement  between  Charlemagne' and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  in  matters  of  faith,  was  not  the 
bond  by  which  they  were  united  ^  theirs  was  the 
political  connexion  of  mutual  intereft,  not  of  re- 
ligion. Charlemagne,  by  the  advice  of  the  French 
prelates,  who  were  no  friends  to  the  fecond  council 

*,From  the  acquifitlon  of  tliefe  donations  may  tlie  dominion 
cf  the  Roman  pontiff  be  moft  properly  dated,  rather  than  from 
the  pretended  donation  of  Conftantinc  the  Great.     H. 

of 
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of  Nice,  had  ordered  a  judicious  divine  to  compofc 
Four  Books  concerning  Images*,  which  refuted  the 
abfurd  decrees  of  the  Nicene  aflembly  with  judg- 
ment and  with  fpiric.     Thefe  books  hefent  in  790 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  Adrian,  who  attempted  ta 
anfwer  and  refute  the  objedions  of  Charlemagne. 
The  prince  however,  in  794,  alTembled  a  council, 
compofdd  of  three  hundred  bifliops,  at  Frankfort, 
in  which  the  important  queftion  concerning  tire 
worship  due  to  images  was  agitated  and  examined. 
In  this  council,  the  opinion  fupported  in  the  Four 
Books,  of  the  lawfulnefs  and  expediency  of  placing 
pictures  in   churches,  either  as  ornaments  to  the 
building,  or  as  ufeful  in  refrefliing  the  memory/ 
was  allowed,  but  the  worQiip  of  them   abfolutel/ 
forbidden  ;    and,    according  to  the  teftimony  of 
Roger  Hovedon  and  other  Englifli  writers,    the 
Britifh  churches  aflented  to  this  declfion. 

The  firft  idea  of  tranfubftantiation  appears  to 
have  arifen  during  this  century,  though  it  was  long 
before  it  was  generally  adopted,  or  before  it  af- 
fumed  the  name.  The  Confbantinopolitan  fathers' 
in  754,  amongd  other  things  againft  images,  hav- 
ing faid  that  Chrift  had  no  otherwife  left  us  an 
image  of  himfelf  than  in  the  eucharift ;  the  Nicene 
fathers  in  787,  alleged  in  oppofition  that  this 
was  not  the  image  of  Chrift,  but  his  very  body  and 

*  Thefe  books,  which  obtained,  from  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror, the  title  of  the  Caroline  Books,  were  publifhed  about  three 
years  after  the  Council  of  Nice, 

blood ; 
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blood,  which  firft  afiertion  of  this  monftrous  ab- 
furdity,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  made  by  the 
Iconolatra,  or  worfhippers  of  images. 

The  inveftigation  of  the  important  queftion  re- 
fpedting  images,  was  not  the  fole  difficulty  by  which 
the  confciences  of  the  Chriilians  were  diftradted 
during  this  century.  The  Greeks  reproached  the 
Latin  church  with  having  added  the  word  filioque 
to  the  Byzantine  creed,  and  aflerted  that  the  Di- 
•vine  Spirit  proceeded  only  from  the  Father;  while' 
the  Latins,  on  their  part,  affirmed  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In 
a  council  heid  in  France  in  776,  at  which  theam- 
bafladors  of  the  emperor  affifted,  the  controverfy 
was  examined  and  agitated ;  and  the  condud  of 
the  Spanifh  and  Gallic  clergy,  who  had  interpo- 
lated the  word  flioque  into  the  creed  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  was  feverely  arraigned.  But  the  conference 
terminated  in  the  ufual  mode.  Each  party  conti- 
nued inflexibly  attached  to  the  opinions  they  had' 
embraced,  and  no  alteration  was  obtained  on  either 
^de. 

Many  additional  caufes  occurred,  to  increafe  the 
mutual  diflike  of  the  contending  patriarchs  of 
Rome  and  Conflantinople  :  nor  was  either  party 
averfe  to  any  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  re- 
fpeftive  pretenfions  and  reciprocal  antipadiy. 
Either  convinced  by  the  arguments,  or  obedient 
.to  the  commands,  of  their  fovereign,  the  bifliops 
of  Cpnftantinople  had  fteadiiy  oppol'ed  the  decilion 

of 
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of  the  Roman  fee,  refpefting  the  worfhip  of 
images ;  their  power  and  riches  had  been  extended 
by  the  meafures  taken  by  the  emperor,  to  humble 
the  haughty  fucceiTors  of  St.  Peter;  and  the  quef- 
tion  refpeding  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  a  new  fource  of  rancour  and  contention  be- 
tween thofe  rival  brethren.  Inftances  of  the  moft 
flagitious  condud:  are  to  be  found  in  the  charaflers 
of  thele  rcfpeftive  biHiops.  Anaftaiius,  the  Byzan- 
tine patriarch,  who,  upon  the  depofition  of  Germa- 
nus,  andthemaD':iLi:ation  of  his  attachment  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Iconoclafts,  had  been  raifed  to  the 
vacant  fee,  had  the  audacious  villainy  in  the  enfu- 
ing  reign,  in  order  to  fupport  the  claims  of  an 
ufurper  to  the  throne,  to  calumniate  the  emperor 
as  a  believer  in  the  fimple  humanity  of  Chrift,  and 
to  confirm  his  tetlimony  by  fwearing  on  the  wood 
of  the  crofs  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  This  atro- 
cious conduct  was  refented  by  the  emperor;  he 
ordered  the  prelate  to  be  publicly  fcourged,  and 
to  be  carried  through  the  city,  mounted  upon  an 
afs,  with  his  face  to  the  tail ;  but  he  added  not  to 
his  ignominy  the  deferved  mortification  of  a  depri- 
vation from  the  fee*.  The  conduct  of  Zacharv, 
in  relation  to  Pepin's  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  was  fcarcely  lefs  atrocious  than  that  of 
Anaftafius.  Indeed,  whatever  vices  havedifgraced 
t^e  annals  of  mankind  are  to  be  found  amongft 
thefe  degenerate  and  corrupted  eccleliaftics.  Com' 
*  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Conft.  i. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  pulfion 
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pulfion  and  artifice  were  continually  employed  to 
procure  pofleffion  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  767, 
Conftantine,  of  a  noble  family,  obtained  pofleffion 
of  the  papacy ;  and,  after  his  acceffion  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, was  ordained  fub-deacon, deacon, and  bifhop, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  retain  the  feat  he  had 
ijfurped.  Great  commotions  were  the  confequence 
of  this  attempt ;  an  armed  force  from  the  king  of 
the  Lombards  fubduedConftantine,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire;  and  he  received  afterwards,  from  his 
fucceflbr,  the  reward  of  his  violence,  by  a  cruel 
and  premature  death. 

The  name  of  Charlemagne,  whofe  ambition  and 

policy  fo  confiderably  augmented  the  revenues  of 

the  church,  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  an- 

>ials   of   ecclefiaftical    hiftory.     Nor    were    thefc 

acceffions   the  only  advantages   derived    to  the 

Chriftian  world  from  the  zeal  of  this  monarch. 

ISIo  lefs  from  the  political  motive  of  fubduing  them 

under  his  power,  than  from  the  defire  of  propa- 

oating  religion,  he  aboliQied  the  idolatrous  worfhip 

of  the  Saxons,  deftroyed  the  temples  of  their  gods, 

and,  more  indeed  by  compulfion  than  by  argument, 

induced  them  to  a  nominal  profeffion  of  Chrif- 

tianity. 

His  averfion  to  fuperftition  was  ardent  and  fin- 
cere,  though  it  was  fometimes  facrificed  to  motives 
of  policy  ;  and  his  veneration  for  the  facred  writ- 
ings was  unaifeifted.  Every  encouragement  was 
extended  by  him  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 

and 
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and  of  that  branch  in  particular  which  relates  to 
the  illuftration  of  Scripture.  In  his  Capitularies  he 
impofed  feveral  falutary  reftraints  on  the  monaftic 
orders  ;  he  reformed  the  ritual  of  the  Latin  church, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  received  in  all  the  churches  of 
his  dominions.  That  his  attempts  to  reftore  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  to  animate  his 
fubjefts  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  genius,  fliould 
not  be  iuccefsful,  will  not  excite  our  afloniflimenr, 
if  we  confider  the  ftate  of  fociety  at  that  period. 
It  is  greatly  to  his  honour  to  have  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  by  apparently  the  mofl  judicious 
means.  Schools  contiguous  to  the  principal 
churches  and  monafteries  were  ereded  by  his  com- 
mand, for  the  inftruflion  of  youth  in  religion  and 
learning.  Every  encouragement  was  offered,  both 
by  the  example  and  munificence  of  the  emperor, 
to  the  exertions  of  genius ;  and  no  meafure  was 
left  uneffayed  to  civilize  the  favage  manners  of  the 
age,  to  reftore  Chriftianity,  and  to  revive  the  de- 
cayed intefefts  of  literature. 


Ffii  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

OF  GOVERNMENT,   DOCTRINE,   RITES,    AND  CERE- 
MONIES  IN  THE  EIGHTH    CENTURY. 

Nature  and  Limits  of  the  Papal  Authority — National  Councils 
— Increafe  of  Monkery — Rites  and  Cujioms  of  Paganifm 
transferred  to  Chrijlianity — Reverence  paid  to  the  Bijljop 
of  Rome — Military  Bijljops — Images  and  Donations — 
New  Rites  of  Communion — Rites  refpeSiing  the  Tonfure 
ef  Children  — Marriage — Difcovery  of  a  curious  Relic > 

FROM  the  review  of  the  councils  held  during 
the  eighth  century,  one  might,  on  acurfory 
view,  be  tempted  to  conceive  that  the  remedies 
applied  to  the  incrcafing  evils  had  been  efficaci- 
ous, and  that  additional  reflraints  were  altogether 
unneceffary.  Corruption  and  profligacy,  how- 
ever, had  fo  far  invaded  all  ranks  of  fociety,  that 
few  were  either  qualified  or  difpofed  to  (lem  the 
torrent  of  iniquity  and  folly.  The  eaftern  empe- 
rors, and  the  clergy  of  the  whole  Chriilian  world, 
were  occupied  by  the  conteft  concerning  images. 
In  France,  Charles  Mattel  applied  the  revenues 
of  the  church  to  the  .fupport  of  the  ftate ;  and 
Spain,  opprelTed  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Saracens,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  her  afTift- 
ance.  Some  canons,  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  church,  and  the  reformation  of  the  clergy, 
%  were 
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were  made  in  the  great  council  of  Nice,  and  in  the 
lefler  councils  of  Italy,  France,  and  England. 
Thefe  aflemblies  were  all  under  the  fupreme  do- 
minion of  the  emperors  or  kings.  The  eaftern 
potentates,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  Italian 
dominions,  regularly  confirmed  the  eleftion  of 
the  Roman  pontiff;  they  alTumed  the  right  not  only 
of  interfering,  but  of  deciding,  in  controverfies 
of  a  merely  religious  nature,  which  was  a  privilege 
unclaimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  weft.  The 
power  of  the  Roman  blQiop  was  ftill  however  con- 
fined within  prefcribed  limits.  He  could  deter- 
mine nothing  material  by  his  fole  authority  ;  the 
bifhops  of  provinces  under  his  jurifdidtion  fre- 
quently voted  in  direft  oppofition  to  him.  The 
emperor  claimed  the  fole  right  of  convening  and 
prefiding  in  councils;  he  occafionally  infpeded 
all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  enafled  regula- 
tions refpefling  the  morals  and  condudl  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  from  the  monafteries  and  churches 
he  derived  a  revenue  proportioned  to  their  poflef- 
lions. 

Under  the  Gothic  princes  of  Spain,  the  national 
councils  were  compofed  of  the  billiops  and  the 
principal  abbots,  who,  while  they  agitated  the  im- 
portant queftions  of  eccleliaftical  difciphneand  doc- 
trine, excluded  the  laity  from  their  debates.  This 
bufinefs  concluded,  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom were  admitted  into  their  aflemblies,  and  their 
decrees  were  ratified  by  the  confent  of  the  people. 
F  f  3  Under 
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Under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  the  fecond 
race  in  France,  and  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
pradices  fomevvhat  fimilar  prevailed.  The  nobles 
took,  their  place  in  the  aflembly  along  with  the 
clergy ;  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  bufinefs  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  aflembly ;  the  bifliops 
compofed  articles  for  the  internal  polity  of  the 
church,  and  the  nobles  for  the  profperity  of  the 
{late,  which  were  ratified  by  the  fovereign,  and 
obtained  the  names  of  chapters  or  capitularies. 

Acceflions  of  power  and  opulence  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  rapacious  fee  of  Rome,  but  immenfe 
fiches  flowed  in  various  channels  into  the  treafuries 
of  the  monafl:eries  and  of  the  churches.  A  number 
of  convents  were  founded,  and  richly  endowed ; 
and  the  revenues  of  the  fecular  clergy  were  aug- 
mented by  the  fuperftitious  opinion,  that  the 
puniQiments  annexed  by  God  to  the  commiflion  of 
fin  were  to  be  averted  by  liberal  donations  to  the 
church.  This  opinion,  which  during  fucceeding 
ages  drew  continual  fupplies  of  wealth  into  the  ec- 
clefiafl:ical  coffers,  afforded  in  this  century  a  pre- 
text for  the  liberality  of  princes  to  the  church. 
Provinces,  cities,  and  fortreflTes  were  added  to  its 
pofleflions;  and  the  monks  and  fuperior  clergy 
were  invefted  with  the  appendages  and  preroga- 
tives of  fovereign  princes. 

In  the  granting  of  thefe  invefl:itures  we  muft, 
however,  look  beyond  the  avowed  motive.  Po- 
licy was  thought  to  require  the  attachment  of  a 

body 
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Ijodyofraen,  vvhofe  influence  was  acknowledged 
by  all }    vvhofe  facred   charaders,    and   fpiricual 
powers,  were  found  of  the  utmoft  efficacy  in  re- 
draining  the  rebellious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the 
nobles ;  and  whofe  gratitude  and  fervicesiiii2,htbe 
feciired  by  ample  and  liberal  donations.     The  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  was  indeed  rendered  enor- 
mous, by  the  authority  which  was  attributed  to 
their  cenfures.     The  thunders  of  excommunica- 
tion rolled  over  the  head  of  the  impious  offender 
againft  the  authority  of  the  church  ;  and  all  ranks 
and  degrees  trembled  at  the  execution  of  a  fen- , 
fence,  which  deprived  them  not  only  of  their  pri- 
vileges as  citizens,  but  of  their  rights  as   men. 
The  powers  of  the  Romifii  church,  in  particular, 
were  extended  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  miffionaries 
of  Germany,  who  bent  the  necks  of  that  fierce  and 
barbarous   people  to  their  fpiritual  yoke.     The 
hereditary  prejudices  of  the  barbarians  were  indeed 
a  fruitful  fource  of  the   power  acquired  by  the 
Roman  fee ;  and  it  is  to  their  influence  we  mull 
afcribe  the  fuperior  advantages  obtained  by  the 
tveftern  clergy  over  their  brethren  of  the  eafl:: 
The  prieflis  of  paganifm  had  obtained  an  enrire 
afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  and  fu- 
perftitious  people ;  every  civil  and  military  tranf- 
adlion  was  regulated  by  their  councils  and  autho- 
rity ;  and  even  the  domellic  tranfadions  of  thefe 
barbarians  were  directed  by  the  advice  of  the  mi- 
ijiders  of  religion.     By  a  very  natural  and  eafy 
Ff4  trantition. 
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tranfition,  the  powers  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  pagan  prieithood  were  acknowledged  in  the 
minifters  of  Chrift  ;  the  haughty  barbarians,  who 
had  ipurned  at  and  fubverted  the  civil  authority, 
fell  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  either  their  vanquifhed 
or  conquering  enemies,  who  were  dignified  with 
the  epifcopal  charader ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  mud  be  confelTed,  that  the  Romifh  clergy  were 
not  at  all  aiverfe  to  receiving  every  advantage 
vhich  might  be  derived  from  the  fuperftition  and 
ignorance  of  this  people.  They  readily  accepted 
the  honours  paid  them  by  the  barbarous  nations ; 
and  the  Roman  bifliop  founded  his  claim  as  fuc- 
ceffor  to  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  to  the  high 
prieft  of  the  Druids,  upon  pretended  authorities 
drawn  from  the  faered  oracles  of  God.  The  re- 
verence with  which  the  biOiops  of  the  Roman  fee 
were  occafionally  addrefled,  exceeded  the  meafure 
of  adulation  commonly  paid  even  to  royalty.  The 
cuftom  of  kiffing  the  feet  of  the  pope,  upon  his 
accefiion  to  the  papacy,  was  quite  eftabHflied  in 
the  eighth  century,  though  for  fome  fucceeding 
ages  it  was  pra»5lifed  upon  that  occafioa  only.  This 
cuftom  was  derived,  in  common  with  various  other 
honours,  from  the  fovereign  pontiff,  to  whofe  pri- 
vileges the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  lucceeded.  It 
had  been  introduced  by  the  emperor  and  pontiff 
Caligula;  probably  in  part  to  obtain  one  mark  of  • 
adoration  which  had  never  been  paid  to  his  prede- 
ceffors;  and  partly  through  the  abfurd  vanity  of 

exhibiting 
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exhibiting  his  magnificent  flipper  of  gold,  enriched 
with  precious  ftones. 

The  introduction  of  the  clergy  into  military  of- 
fices was  a  circumftance  not  very  favourable  to 
their  piety  or  virtue.  John,  the  deacon  of  the 
great  church  at  Conftantinople,  was  created  ad- 
miral of  the  imperial  fleet  againft  the  Saracens ; 
and  loft  his  life  in  a  mutiny,  the  efFed  of  his  im- 
prudent feverity  againft  the  refraflory  mariners. 
The  troops  of  Naples  v/ere  commanded  by  a  fub- 
deacon  ;  and  the  different  fundions  of  billiop  and 
foldier  were  executed  by  Gevilieb,  bifliop  of 
Mentz.  This  exemplary  churchman  direded  a 
challenge  in  the  moft  violent  terms  to  another 
warlike  bifliop,  whom  he  acculed  of  killing  his 
father ;  nor  was  the  death  of  his  antagonift  conli- 
dered  as  th^  fmalleft  impediment  to  the  difcharge 
of  his  facred  funflion.  '^     .     :  ■ 

In  the  fecond  council  of  Ni'^e  re'gulations  were 
adopted  for  preventing  in  fomfe"degree  the  increaf- 
ing  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  by  the  canon  which 
commanded  an  examination  of  the  candidate  for 
a  billiopric,  by  interrogating  him  concerning  his 
acquaintance  with  the  liturgy,  the  gofpels,  and 
epirtles,  and  the  decrees  of  councils  i  and  fome 
reftraint  was  put  upon  their  private  avarice,  by  a 
prohibition  to  the  bilhops  or  abbots  to  difpofe  of 
the  goods  of  their  churches  or  monafteries. 

Ignorance  is  the  true  and  genuine  parent  of 
vice;  and  in  an  age  fo  unfavourable  to  knowledge 
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and  virtue,  we  mull  not  exped  to  find  even  the 
clergy  exempt  from  that  depravity  which  conta- 
minated all  claffes  of  focicty.  Luxury  pervaded 
the  facerdotal  order  j  and  the  flagitious  conduct  * 
of  the  priefts  and  monks  called  for  repeated  re- 
ftiiftions.  In  the  council  of  Frankfort,  abbots 
were  prohibited  from  infliding  fevere  punifhments 
on  the  offending  monks;  and  from  the  fliocking 
cruelty  of  putting  out  the  eyes,  or  cutting  off  the 
limbs,  of  their  inferior  brethren,  whatever  might 
be  their  offence.  The  reformation  of  the  clergy, 
from  the  deplorable  errors  and  mifconduft  by 
which  they  were  difgraced,  was  an  objeft  with  fe- 
veral  of  the  bifliops,  who  were  Ihocked  at  the  li- 
centioufnefs  and  vice  of  fome  of  that  order^  For 
this  purpofe,  Chrodegandus,  billiop  of  Metz, 
eftablillied  the  inftitution  of  canons,  or  ecclefiafliGs, 
who,  without  adopting  the  monaftic  habits  or  me- 
thod of  life,  (hould  dwell  together,  and  eat  at  one 
common  table  j  and  ijjould  aflemble  at  appointed 
hours  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervlce.  This 
order  was  intended  to  prevent  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  by  removing  them  from  mean  and  temporal 
purfuits;  they  were,  hovyever,  diftinguilhed  from 
the  monks,  by  not  being  confined,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  ecclefiaftical  functions,  to  the  walls  of 

*  In  this  century,  fome  monks  pretended  that  the  angcl 
Gabriel  had  brought  12  articles  from  heaven,  one  of  which  was, 
that  prieds  muft  not  marry.  Bibl.  Univerf.  xii.  376,  A  13th 
fliould  have  been  abided,  fays  Jortin,  that  they  might  have  con. 
tubinrv* 
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their  monafteries,  but  were  allowed  to  difcharge 
the  clerical  duties  in  different  churches  committed 
to  their  care.  The  weftern  nations  adopted  this 
new  order  with  celerity  :  and  numerous  monafte- 
ries  were  eredled  for  this  purpofe  in  Italy,  Germa- 
ny, and  France.  The  worfhip  of  images,  and  the 
efficacy  of  donations  to  the  church  for  the  remifllon 
of  fins,  were  the  reigning  tenets  of  the  prefent  age. 
They  had  been  inculcated  at  a  previous  period, 
and  had  been  increafing  for  fome  time  in  their  ex- 
tent and  reputation.  Falfe  as  the  foundations  for 
thefe  opinions  were,  they  were  not  further  removed 
from  truth  than  many  other  dodlrines  which  dif- 
grace  and  disfigure  the  annals  of  this  century.  Re- 
ligion was  intermixed  with  abfurdity,  and  truth 
and  falfehood  fo  blended,  that  it  required  more 
than  common  abilities  to  feparate  the  ufeful  and 
excellent  from  the  mafs  of  error. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  pages,  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  attempts  to  regulate  and  improve  the 
difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  have  been 
occafionally  noticed.  In  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  new  rites  were  introduced,  and  new 
regulations  took  place.  A  fuperftitious  regard  for 
the  elements  had  lefTened  the  number  of  commu- 
nicants in  this  peculiarly  Chriflian  ordinance ;  but 
the  oblations  were  too  important  to  fuffer  the  clergy 
quietly  to  acquiefce  in  this  defedion.  They  con- 
trived therefore  a  means  for  continuing  thefe,  but 
without  improving  in  any  degree  the  fentiments 
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of  the  people,  whom  they  perfiiaded  that,  pro- 
vided they  continued  the  oblations,  the  fervice 
would  flill  be  ufeful  to  them.  Tnftead  of  a  real 
communion  with  bread  and  wine,  they  weretliere- 
fore  prefented  with  a  fubftitute  of  a  much  lefs  aw- 
ful nature,  bread  over  which  folemn  prayer  had 
been  made,«  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
hallowed  Iread. 

Thofe  who,  after  partaking  of  the  regenerating 
■waters  of  baptifm,  had  relapfed  into  fin,  were  per- 
fuaded  that  they  might  regain  the  purity  they  had 
forfeited  by  their  iniquities,  by  the  affumption  of 
the  monadic  habit,  which  contained  all  the  virtues 
of  a  fecond  baptifm.  In  confequence  of  this  be- 
lief, and  the  increafing  veneration  for  monadic 
inflitutions,  feveral  monarchs  aflumed  the  habits 
of  monks  J  and,  in  the  iliort  period  of  little  more 
than  two  centuries,  thirty  Englifli  kings  or  queens 
refigned  the  fplendours  of  royalty  for  the  retire- 
ment of  a  cloifter.  The  fuperRitious  and  indolent 
Chriftian  committed  the  welfare  of  his  own  foul, 
and  that  of  his  departed  friends,  to  the  care  of  an 
avaricious  monk  or  pried,  who  performed,  or  who 
affefted  to  perform,  in  private,  thofe  prayers  which 
were  to  relieve  the  fuffv.'rings  of  fouls  detained  in 
purgatory,  and  to  cnfure  other  blefTings  to  his 
liberal  employer.  During  the  long  dominion  of 
heathenifm,  fuperdition  had  entirely  exhauded  her 
talents  for  invention  ;  fo  that,  when  the  fame  fpivit 
pervaded  Chridianity,  its  profeifors  were  necef- 
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farily  compelled  to  adopt  the  pradtices  of  their  pre- 
decefibrs,  and  to  imitate  their  idolatry, 

Amongft  the  other  fuperilitious  obfervances  de- 
rived from  this  fource,  were  the  ceremonies  made 
ufe  of  in  cutting  the  hair  of  children.     It  had 
been  ufual  not  to  cut  the  hair  of  a  child  till  it  had 
attained  a  certain  age;  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  hair  was  fent  was  coniidered  as  acquiring,  by 
that  means,   a  near  degree  of  relationfhip  to  the 
child.     The  pagans  iifualiy  appropriated  the  firft 
cuttings  of  the  hair  of  their  infants  as  an  offering 
to  fome  of  their  divinities.     This  pagan  rite  was, 
with  numberlefs  others,  adopted  by  the  Chriftians ; 
and  the  Ordo   Romanus   contains  feveral  prayers 
which  were  anciently  repeated  upon  that  occafion, 
and  are  called  Orationes  ad  tonjurandiim  ■puerum. 
It  has  already  been  obferved  that  marriages  were 
folemnized  by  the  clergy,  at  a  very  early  period, 
in  the  Chriftian  world.     The  imperial  laws  de- 
clared,  however,  the  legality  of  thofe  matrimonial 
contracts  which  were  not  folemnized  by  the  bene- 
di(flion  of  the  clergy  ;   and,  from  various  reafbns, 
the  primitive  mode  of  marrying  was  coafiderably 
neglefted.     Some  of  the  zealous  emperors,  who 
were  difpofed  to  reform  the  abufes  which  had  been 
pradifed  in  the  church,  coniidered  this  as  a  culpa- 
ble deviation  from  the  primitive  mode.     In  the 
year  780  it  was  enaded  by  Charlemagne,  that  no 
marriage  (hould  be  celebrated  in  any  -other  way 
than  by  a  benedidion,  with  facerdotal  prayers  and 
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oblations.  About  the  year  900,  Leo  the  philofo- 
pher,  the  eaftern  emperor,  revived  the  fame  prac- 
tice in  the  churches  within  his  jurifdiftion,  which 
has  continued  ever  fince  that  period. 

One  of  the  moft  important  of  the  relics  which 
\vere  difcovered  in  the  courfe  of  this  century  was 
the  head  of  the  celebrated  champion  and  martyr  St. 
Geoige,  who  combated  and  deftro}'^ed  the  dragon. 
The  Greek  infcription  on  the  flirine,  in  which  the 
venerable  fkuU  was  inclofed,  left  no  room  to  doubt 
of  its  authenticity;  and  Zachary,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, tranfported  with  joy  at  the  difcovery  of  a 
treafure  fo  ineftimable,   accompanied  by  the  af- 
fembled  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  tranflated  it 
tvith  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  church  of  St. 
G  eorge,  where  the  ftupendous  miracles  which  it  daily 
performed  continued  long  to  attrad  the  veneration 
of  the  whole  city*.    With  the  rage  of  collecting  re- 
lics, that  of  pilgrimages,  and  of  every  abfurd  ob- 
fervance  which  could  affume  the  name  of  religion, 
increafed  in  their  reputation.    Superftition,  incul- 
cated by  the  clergy,  was  eagerly  received  by  the  un- 
lettered mukitude.  To  enumerate  furtherinflances, 
would  be  only  to  difguft  the  reader  by  an  extended 
detail  of  the  weaknefs  and  creduHty  of  his  fpecies. 
It  is  indeed  impoffible  to  perufe  the  records  of  man- 
kind, without  painfully  reflecting  on  thegeneral  ten- 
dency to  depravity  j  and  without  lamenting  the  ra- 
vages of  injuftice,  or  the  triumphs  of  abfurdity. 
*  Bovver's  Hift.  of  the  Popes,  ili.  341. 
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CHAP.    III. 

OF   THE  SECTS  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  THE 
EIGHTH   CENTURY. 

Albanenjes — Eihnophrones — Opinions  concerning  ihe  Naturi 
of  y ejus  Chriji, 

TH  E  great  controverfy  refpedlng  images  fo 
fully  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  as  to  afford  little  leifure,  whatever  might 
have  been  tlieir  inclination,  to  attend  to  many  other 
fpeculations.  The  fectaries  of  this  period  were 
even  fewer  than  tliofe  of  the  preceding  century, 
and  continued  but  for  a  (hort  time  to  interrupt  the 
unity  of  the  Church. 

The  Aibanenfes,  who  derived  their  appellation 
from  the  refidence  of  their  founder,  are  faid  to  have 
revived  the  Gnoftic  and  Manichean  doftrines  of 
two  principles.  They  denied  not  only  the  divi- 
nity, but  even  the  humanity,  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and 
afferted  that  he  neither  fufFered,  rofe  from  the 
grave,  nor  afcended  into  heaven.  This  fe(5t  en- 
tirely rejefted  the  dodtrine  of  the  refurreftion  j  af- 
firmed that  the  general  judgment  was  already 
accomplifhed,  that  the  torments  of  the  damned 
eonfifted  only  in  the  evils  of  the  prefent  (late,  that 
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free  will  was  not  given  to  man,  and  that  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  as  original  fin.  To  thefe  tenets  they 
added  the  practice  of  adminiftering  baptifiTi  only 
to  adults ;  and  affirmed  further  the  unlawfjlnefs  of 
oaths,  and  that  a  man  can  impart  to  himfelf  a  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Ethnoph  rones  (Paganizers)  profelTed 
Chriftianity,  but  at  the  fame  time  affociated  every 
pradice  of  the  heathen  world  with  the  profef- 
iion  of  opinions  diametrically  oppofite  to  them. 
In  conformity  to  this  abfurd  fyftem,  they  prac- 
tifed  judicial  aftrology,  every  fpecies  of  divination, 
and  carefully  obferved  all  the  feafts  and  ceremo- 
nies of  paganifm. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  century  fome  opi- 
nions were  propagated  in  Spain,  which  occalioned 
confiderable  difturbance.  Felix,  biOiop  of  Urgel 
in  Catalonia,  was  confuited  by  Elipand,  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Toledo,  concerning  the  fenfe  in  which 
Jefus  Chrift  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God  j  and 
whether,  as  a  man,  he  ought  to  be  coniidered  as 
the  adopted  or  natural  Son  of  the  Father.  The 
reply  given  by  Felix  was  acceptable  to  the  arch- 
bilhop— That  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  his  hu- 
man nature,  could  only  be  confidered  as  the  Son 
of  God  by  adoption,  and  a  nominal  fon.  I'his 
decifion,  which  was  propagated  by  the  two  Spanilh 
prelates,  was  extremely  ofFenfive  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  church.  The  cenfures  .of  feveral 
councils   induced  the  timid  Felij:  to  make  a  re- 
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tradation  of  his  opinions,  which  however  he  never 
iincerely  abjured,  but  clofed  his  life  with  a  firm 
conviction  of  their  truth.  The  dominion  of  the 
Saracens  proved  more  favourable  toEhpand,  who 
with  impunity  enjoyed  under  their  jurifdidion 
the  profeffionof  his  rehgious  fentinients. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MEN  IN  THE 
EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

Univerfal  Ignorance  —  John  Damafcenus  —  Theodulphtis-^ 
Bartholomew — Etherius — Panlinus — Expofitors  of  Scrip- 
ture— Alcuin — Ambroje  Jiithert — Homilies — Paul  the 
Deacon — The  Venerable  Bede-— Byzantine  Hijiorians — Ex- 
cellence of  the  Britijh  Fathers  and  A'Hjfionaries — Boniface 
• — Vigilius,  ^c. 

"PERSECUTED,  and  almoft  expelled,  by 
the  tumults  and  defolations  of  the  eaftern  em- 
pire, annoyed  by  the  fadions  and  contentions  of 
the  weft,  in  every  part  oppofed  by  increaling  fu- 
perftition  and  ignorance,  the  only  refuge  which  was- 
left  for  oppreffed  fcience  was  in  the  retreats  of 
monafteries,  whence  flie  feldom  dawned  upon  a 
benighted  world.  Even  the  controverfies,  which 
agitated  the  paffions,  and  darkened  the  under- 
ftandings  of  the  Chriftians  of  this  period,  were  dif- 
cuffecl  m  writing  by  few,  if  their  compofitions  are 
compared  with  the  bulky  volumes  of  preceding 
ages.  Thofe  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  great  controverfy  concerning  images,  obfcured 
and  weakened  their  arguments  by  logical  fuhtlcties : 
nor  were  the  Lvitins  more  fiiccefsful  in  the  difpute 

2.  con- 
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toncerning  the  perfon  of  Chrift.     The  veneration 
for   images  was  flrenuoufly   fupported ;    and  the 
feflaries  in  general   were  vigoroufly  attacked   by 
John  Daniafcenusj  the  mod  diftinguiQied   Greek 
author  of  this  century,  who  withdrew  from  the  fe- 
cular  and  honourable  ftation  of  counfellor  of  ftate, 
to  the  retirement  of  a  cloifter ;  and  whofe  adop- 
tion of  the  Ariftotelian  fubtleties,  and  elucidation 
of  the  dodrines  of  its  great  mafter,  confiderably  in- 
creafed  the  reputation  of  that  philofophy.     Un- 
der the  title  of  Four  Books  concerning  the  Ortho- 
dox Faith,  John  Damafcenus  exhibited  a   com- 
plete fummary  of  the  doctrines  of  the   church, 
which  obtained  the  higheft  reputation  among  the 
Greeks.     The   dodlrine   of  the  proceffion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  in- 
filled upon  by  Theodulphus  bifhop  of  Orleans, 
who  farther  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  the  author  of  a 
Treatife    upon   Baptifm,   and   feveral  poems.     A 
refutation  of  the  Koran  was  written  by  Bartholo- 
mew, a  monk  of  Edeffa  in  Syria  ;  and  the  errors  of 
Felix  of  Urgil,and  of  the  archbifhop  Elipand,  were 
attacked  by  Etherius  a  Spanifh   prieft,   and   by 
Paulinus  bifhop  of  Aquileia. 

Amongft  the  expofitors  of  the  facred  writings, 
we  (hall  difcover  few  marks  of  genius  or  originality. 
The  prevalent  opinions,  concerning  the  faithfulnefs 
and  excellence  of  the  ancient  commentators,  were 
unfavourable  to  the  exertions  of  reafon  and  criti- 
cifm  ;  lince  the  divines  of  this  age,  in  confequence 
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of  this  fentimentj  conceived  they  perfectly  fulfilled 
their  duty  in  retailing   the  obfervations  made  by 
their  predeceffors.     The  erudition  and  ingenuity 
•of  John  Damafcenus  were  not  fufficient  to  elevate 
him  above  this  prejudice  ;   he  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
exhibiting  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftles, 
extracted  from   the   works  of  Chryfoftom.     The 
encouragement  afforded   by  Charlemagne  to  the 
elucidation   of  the  facred  writings,  was   not  fo  ix- 
Tourable  to  them  as  it  might  have  been,  had  no: 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  induced  both  the  monarch 
and   his   expofitors  to  fancitul  and  ufelefs  infer- 
ences,  rather  than  to  folid  and  practical  illuflra- 
tions.     Our  countryman,  who  isftyled  by  way  of 
eminence  the  Venerable  Bede,  is  amongft  the  mod 
celebrated  expofitors  of  fcripture  in  this  century. 
Alcuin  alfo,  an  Englifhman,  the  preceptor  and 
friend  of  Charlemagne,  wrote  a  commentary  on  St, 
[ohn  ;   and  Ambrolc:  Autherr,  who  attempted  an 
Explanation  of  the  Revelations,  obtained  a  diftin- 
guiflied    rank   amongft  the  facred   critics  of  this 
period.     Homilies' upon  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpeli 
were  compiled  by  the  command  of  Charlemagne, 
which  the  priefts  were  required  to  commit  to  me- 
mory, and  to  recite  to  tlie  people.     Alcuin,  and 
Paul  the  deacon,  had  the  principal  ftiare  in  thefe 
performances  :  others,  however,  produced  fmiilar 
compilations,  the  tafte  for  which  greatly  increafed 
lovVards  the  cooclufion  of  this  century. 

The 
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The  moral  writers  of  this  period  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  very  defedive  in  excellence.     Virtue  was 
indeed  recommended   by  the  powerful  arguments 
of  example  ;   but  it  was  the  example  of  preceding 
ages,  the  piety  and  morality   of  departed    faints, 
which  was  exhibited  as  a  model  to  their  defcend- 
ants.     It  muft  indeed  be  confelTed,  that  their  ac- 
tions were  fometimes  rather  the  refjlt  of  fanatic ifm 
than  of  piety ;   and  their  example,   in   fome  re- 
fpedts,  much  more  calculated  to  incite  men  to  ab- 
furdity  than  to  real  excellence.     Paul  the  Deacon, 
in  his   Hiftory  of  the  Lombards,  muft  be  diftin- 
guifhed   in  a  rank   fuperior  to  the  hiftorians  and 
biographers  of  the  faints.     Nor   muft  the   labours 
of  Bede  be  forgotten  :   both  civil  and  ecclefiaflical 
affairs  occupied  his   time  and  attention  ;    and   the 
venerable  abbot  of  Farrow  has  given  to  the  world, 
an  Ecclefiaftical   Hiflory,  which,  though  in  fome 
refpecls  chargeable  with  great  credulity,  is  efteemed 
a    faithful  account  of  the  tranfaftions  which  took 
place  during  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.     The 
chronology  of  Bede   is    regulated   by  the  Hebrew 
Bible  ;  and  he  is  diftinguifhed  as  the  firft  writer 
who  rejected    the  chronology   of  the  Septuaginu 
The  authors  of  the  Byzantine  Hiftories,  George 
SyncellaandTheophanes,aredeferving  of  attention. 
If  in  this  feafon  of   ignorance  fciencc   might 
be  faid  to  exift,  her  principal  refidence  muft  be 
certainly  placed  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.     The 
preceptor  of  Charlemagne  was  a  Briton  j  and  his 
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court  derived  its  moft  diftinguiflied  literary  orna- 
ments from  this  fource.  Their  fuperior  defire  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  was  proportioned  to 
their  fuperior  attainments ;  and  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  bear  witnefs  to  their  accomplifliments, 
and  to  their  zeal  in  the  cultivation  oijcholaftic  the- 
clogy.  Many  Britifh  miffionaries,  fraught  with  re- 
ligious knowledge,  and  influenced  by  a  pious  de- 
fire  of  imparting  to  their  pagan  neighbours  the  ad- 
vantages they  pofleffed,  defpifing  the  difficulties 
of  their  way,  and  the  dangers  which  awaited  their 
arrival,  crolTed  the  ocean,  and  penetrated  into  the 
gloomy  receifes  of  the  German  forefts,  for  the  in- 
ilrudion  of  that  fierce  and  uncivilized  people. 

One  of  the  mod  eminent  miffionaries  of  the 
eighth  century  was  Wilfrid,  a  Benedi6line  monk, 
who  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  Britiih  fami- 
ly, and  whofe  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  labours  en- 
titled him  to  the  appellation  of  the  Apoflle  of  the 
Germans.  That  Wilfrid  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plifli  the  objed  of  his  miffion  by  violence  and 
flratagem ;  that  he  confulted  the  canons  of  the 
Romifli  church,  rather  than  the  didates  of  the 
gofpel ;  and  that  he  was  more  felicitous  to  ad- 
vance the  interefts  of  the  papacy  than  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
German  apoflle  was  fubtle,  infmuating,and  haugh- 
ty ;  bui  his  contempt  of  danger,  his  zeal,  and 
his  abilities,  have  juflly  entitled  him  to  the 
notice  of  poflerity.      Repulfed   in  his  firft   at. 
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tempt  to  influence  the  minds  of  that  furious  and 
ignorant  people,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  pro- 
pagate the  faith.  Widi  unwearied  zeal,  and  per- 
fevering  diligence,  he  addreffed  his  arguments 
both  to  the  reafon  and  to  the  paffions  of  his  audi- 
tors. His  zeal  for  the  authority  of  the  pope  (whofe 
fupremacy  was  by  his  means  afterwards  firft  ac- 
knowledged in  a  council  convened  by  his  archiepi- 
fcopal  authority  at  Mentz)  was  honoured  by  the 
higheft  approbation  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
confecrated  him  a  bidiop,  and  gave  him  the  name 
of  Boniface  :  he  was  diftinguiflied  alfo  by  the  pa- 
tronage and  afliftance  of  Charles  Martel.  Mona- 
fteries  and  churches  wsrc  erefted,  by  the  affiduity 
of  Boniface  and  his  pious  affociates,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  heathen  temples,  and  confecrated  groves  of 
paganifm.  In  the  courfe  of  his  minifterial  la- 
bours he  was  engaged  in  a  warm  difpute  with  his 
difciple  Vigilius  upon  the  validity  of  baptifm, 
which  had  been  performed  by  a  prieft,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  Latin  language  (which  Boniface  had 
introduced  into  the  ritual  of  the  German  church), 
had  made  a  fmall  miftake  in  the  words  of  that  or- 
dinance. The  Roman  pontiff  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  validity,  and  of  Vigilius  ;  and  Boniface 
was  determined  upon  revenge.  This  he  effefted 
by  attacking  the  opinions  of  his  difciple,  who  had 
heretically  afferted  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  exiftence  of  antipodes.  The  apoftle, 
who,  unlike  his  predeceffor,  was  far  from    being 
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poflefled  of  all  knowledge y  could  not  comprehend 
this  new  fyftem  ;  and  concluded,  that  Vigilius,  by 
his  flrangc  afiertions,  could  only  mean  that  a  world 
exifted  under  this,  inhabited  by  other  men,  and 
illuminated  by  other  planets.  In  confequence  of 
this  idea,  he  accufed  Vigilius  of  the  herefy  of  af- 
ferting  a  plurality  of  worlds;  and  Zachary  the 
pontiff,  who  conceived  the  propofition  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  all  men  were  not  defcended 
from  Adam,  nor  involved  in  his  guilt,  and  confe- 
quently  that  Chrift  had  not  died  for  all,  was  ex- 
tremely alarmed  at  a  dodrine  which  he  regarded 
as  totally  repugnant  to  fcripture;  he  therefore 
ordered  Boniface  to  convene  a  council,  in  which 
if  the  heretic  refufed  to  abjure  his  errors,  he  was  to 
be  degraded  and  lopped  off,  as  a  rotten  member, 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful.  The  event  of  thefe 
inquiries  is  uncertain ;  but  as  Vigilius  was  after- 
wards preferred  to  the  fee  of  Saltzburgh,  and  is 
honoured  as  a  faint,  it  is  probable  that  he  excul- 
pated himfelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  herefy*.  Fa- 
voured by  princes  and  by  popes,  Boniface,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  ofMentz,  received 
the  further  honour  of  being  created  primate  of 
Belgium  and  Germany.  A  tranquil  death  was 
not  however  the.  termination  of  a  life  devoted 
to  the  mod  adive,  though  frequently  injudicious, 
exertions  in   the   caufe    of  Chriftianity.      After 

*  Bo^^er's  Hift.  of  the  Popes,  iii.  338. 
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forty  years  fpent  in  his  laborious  mifiion,  the 
apoftle  of  Germany,  with  fifty  ecclefiaftics  his 
companions  and  friends,  were,  on  their  return  into 
Friefland,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  barbarous  country.  Befides  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  Boniface  compofed  fome  Sermons 
and  Letters, 
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THE    NINTH    CENTURY, 


CHAP.    I. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE   CHURCH   IN  THIS 
CENTURY. 

Convcrfion  of  yutland — of  Part  of  Sweden — of  Sclav onia-^ 
of  Rujfia — Mr.  Gibbon's  Sentiments  concerning  thefe  Con- 
verfions — Saracens  conquer  Sicily^  ^c. — Incur fions  of 
Northern  Barbarians — State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy — 
Injudicious  Di/iribution  of  Preferments — Manner  of  ele£l- 
ing  Popes — Pope  Joan — Donations  of  Lewis  the  Meek— 
Dijfenftons  in  the  Carlovingian  Family — Increafe  of  the  Pa* 
pal  Power  from  this  and  other  Circu?nJ}ances — Forgery  of 

the  Decretals^  ^c Increafe  of  Monkery — ^Revival  of  thi 

Jconoclajlic  Controverfy — Council  at  Covfl antinople — Pro- 
grefs  of  Image-lVorJlnp  in  the  Wejl — Final  Schifm  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 

TH  E  fpiri:  of  Chriftianity  is  but  little  con- 
fident with  the  warlike  fpirit  of  the  ninth 
f  entury  j  however,  therefore,  we  may  commend 
the  intentions  of  the  illuftrious  fon  of  Pepin,  the 
l):ie;^ns  which  he  eoaployed  cannot  meet  our  appro-» 
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bation.  A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  glorious  purpofe  of  eilablifliing  the  religion 
of  Jefus  among  the  Huns,  the  Saxons,  Frieflanders, 
and  other  unenlightened  nations  ;  but  his  piety 
was  blended  with  violence,  and  his  fpiritual  con- 
quefts  were  generally  achieved  by  the  force  of 
arms.  His  fon  Lewis,  undefervedlyfurnamed  the 
Meek,  inherited  the  defeds  of  his  father  without 
his  virtues  i  and  was  his  equal  in  violence  and 
cruelty,  but  greatly  his  inferior  in  all  valuable  ac- 
complifhments.  Under  his  reign  a  very  favour- 
able opportunity  was  offered  of  propagating  the 
gofpel  among  the  northern  nations,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. A  petty  king  of  Jutland,  named  Harald 
Klack,  being  expelled  from  both  his  kingdom 
and  country  in  the  year  826  by  Regner  Lodbrock, 
threw  himfelf  at  the  eaiperor's  feet,  and  implored 
his  fuccour  againft  the  ufurper.  Lewis  granted 
his  requeft ;  and  promifed  the  exiled  prince  his 
protedlion  and  affiftance,  on  condition  that  he 
would  embrace  Chriftianity,  and  admit  the  minif- 
ters  of  that  religion  to  preach  in  his  dominions, 
Harald  fubmitted  to  thefe  conditions  j  was  bap- 
tized with  his  brother  at  Mentz,  in  826;  and  re- 
turned into  his  country  attended  by  two  eminent 
divines,  Anfgar  or  Anfchaire,  and  Authbert  j  the 
former  a  monk  of  Corbey  in  Weftphalia,  and  the 
latter  belonging  to  a  monaftery  of  the  fame  name 
in  France.    Thefe  venerable  miffiut^antii  preached 
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the  gofpelwith  remarkable  fucccfs,  during  the  fpace 
of  two  years,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cimbria  and 
Jutland. 

After  the  death  of  his  learned  and  pious  com- 
panion Authbert,  the  zealous  aad  indefatigable 
Anfgar  made  a  voyage  into  Sweden,  in  828,  where 
his  rninifterial  labours  were  crowned  with  diftin- 
guiflied  fuccefs.  On  his  return  into  Germany,  in 
831,  he  was  decorated  by  Lewis  the  Meek  with 
ecclefiaftical  honours ;  he  was  created  archbifhop 
of  the  new  church  at  Hamburgh,  and  of  the  whole 
north,  to  which  dignity  the  fuperintcndance  of 
the  church  of  Bremen  was  afterwards  annexed  in 
the  year  844*. 

Under  the  reign  of  Bafilius  the  Macedonian, 
who  afcended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  year  867,  the  Sclavonians,  Arentani,  and 
certain  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  difpatched  a  folemn 
embafly  to  Conftantinople,  to  declare  their  refolu- 
tion  of  conforming  to  the  ecclenailical  forms  and 
civil  jurifdidion  of  the  Greeks.  This  propofal 
was  received  vvith  admiration  and  joy;  and  was 
anfwered  by  a  fuitable  ardour  and  zeal  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  a  people  which  feemed  fo  ingenuoufly 
difpofed  to  embrace  the  truth  :  a  competent  num- 
ber of  Grecian  divines  was  accordingly  deputed 
to  inftrud  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel, 
and  to  admit  them  by  baptifm  into  the  Chriliian 
church  -f.     The  warlike  nation  of  the  Ruffians, 

*  Mofheim.  •[■  Id. 
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having  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Bafilius, 
were  engaged,  by  various  prefents  and  promifes,  to 
profefs  the  truths  of  Chriftianity  ;  in  confequencc 
of  which,  they  not  only  received  the  minifters  who 
were  appointed  to  inftrud  them,  but  an  archbi- 
(hop,  whom  the  Grecian  patriarch  Ignatius  had 
fent  among  them,  to  perfeft  their  converfion  and 
ettabhOi  their  church  '■''. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  Chriftianity 
among  the  RulTians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the 
Ukraine  ;  and  who,  a  (hort  time  before  their  con- 
verfion, fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet,  and,  fetting 
fail  from  Kiovia  for  Conrtantinople,  fpread  terror 
and  difmay  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

**  Truth  and  candour,"  fays  an  author  i^  by  no 
means  too  favourably  difpofed  to  Chriftianity, 
*' miift  acknowledge,  that  the  converfion  of  the 
North  imparted  many  temporal  benefits  both  to 
the  old  and  new  Chriftians.  The  rage  of  war,  in- 
herent to  the  human  fpecies,  could  not  be  healed 
by  the  evangelic  precepts  of  charity  and  peace; 
and  the  ambition  of  catholic  princes  has  renewed 
in  every  age  the  calamities  of  hoftile  contention. 
But  the  admifiion  of  the  barbarians  into  the  pale 
of  civil  and  ecclefiaHical  fociety  delivered  Europe 
from  the  depredations,  by  fea  and  land,  of  the 
Normans,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Ruffians,  who 
Jearned  to  fpare  their  brethren,  and  cultivate  their 

*  Conftantinus  Porph.  Vita  Bafilii  MacedonJs,  f.  giS.  p.  157. 
•  f  Mr.  Gibbon. 
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poiTeffions.  The  eftablifhment  of  law  and  order 
was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
the  rudiments  of  art  and  fcience  were  introduced 
into  the  favace  countries  of  the  globe*  The  liberal 
piety  of  the  Ruffian  princes  engaged  in  their  fer- 
vice  the  mod  fkilful  of  the  Greeks,  to  decorate  the 
cities,  and  inftruft  the  inhabitants :  the  dome  and 
the  paintings  of  St.  Sophia  were  rudely  copied  in 
the  churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod  5  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  were  tranilated  into  the  Scla- 
vonic idiom  ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  wcfe 
invited  or  compelled  to  attend  the  leflbns  of  the 
college  of  Jaroflaus.'* 

The  Saracens  had  extended  their  ufurpations 
with  amazing  fuccefs.  Lords  of  Afia,  a  few  pro- 
vinces excepted,  their  conquefts  reached  to  the  ex* 
tremities  of  India,  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 
Ever  difpofed  to  enterprife,  and  allured  by  the 
fertility  of  the  oppofite  fhores,  they  willingly 
liftened  to  the  invitation  of  Count  Julian,  who, 
difpleafed  with  his  fovereign,  offered  to  introduce 
the  Saracens  into  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  and  this 
country,  which  during  two  hundred  years  refifted 
the  arms  of  Rome,  was  in  a  few  months  fubdued 
by  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Crete,  Sardinia  and 
Corfica  were  added  to  their  conquefts,  and  in  827 
Sicily  fubmitted  to  the  faith  and  jurifdidion  of  her 
Arabian  conquerors.  Thefe  conquefts  were  the  pre- 
curfors  of  an  attempt  upon  Rome  :  the  barbarians 
penetrated  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  their  divi- 
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lions  *  alone  preferved  from  fubjugation  the  ancient 
miftrefsofthe  weft.  The  diftrefs  of  theRomans  was 
increafed  by  the  death  of  their  pontiff  Sergius  IT. 
In  his  fucceffor  they  however  found  a  chief  fitted  for 
the  employments  both  of  the  cabinet  and  the  field  ; 
and  under  Leo  IV".   the  Saracens  were  repulfed 
from  the  fliores  of  the  Tyber.     It  may  be  eafily 
conceived  that  the  unprecedented  profperity  of  a 
nation  accuftomed  to  bloodfhed  and  rapine,  and 
which    beheld   the   Chriftians  with    the   utmoft 
averfion,    muft   have   been    extremely   injurious 
to   the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  church.     In  the  eaft,  a  prodigious 
number  of  Chriftian  families  embraced  the  religion 
of  their  conquerors,  that  they  might  be  fuffered  to 
continue  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  poflef- 
fions.     Many  indeed  refuted  a  compliance  fo  cri-- 
minal,  and  with  pious  magnanimity  adhered   to 
their  priaciples  in  the  face  of  perfecution  :  fuch 
were  however  gradually  reduced  to  extreme  mifery^ 
and  not  only  defpoiled  of  their  poffeffions  and  ad- 
vantages, but  in  time  were  fo  entirely  debafed 
by   the  yoke  of  oppreffion,  as  to  fink  by  degrees 
into   the   groffeft    ignorance,    and  to  lofe  every 
veftige   of  Chriftianity  except   the   mere    name, 
and  a  few  external  rites  and   ceremonies.     The 
European   Saracens,  particularly  thofe  who  were 
fettled  in  Spain,  were  lefs  intolerant,  and  feemed 
to  have  loft  the  greateft  part  of  their  native  fero- 
city.    It  muft  however  be  confeffed,  that  this  mild 

*  Gibbon,  chap.  52. 
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and  tolerating  condu6t  of  the  Saracens  was  not 
withou[  feveral  exceptions  of  cruelty  *. 

The  European  Chriftians  experienced  the  mofl: 
fevere  fuuerings  from  the  infatiable  fury  of  the  bar- 
barous hordes  which  iflued  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. The  Normans,  under  which  general 
term  are  comprehended  the  Danes,  Norwegians, 
and  Swedes,  whofe  habitations  lay  along  thecoafls 
of  the  Baltic  fea,  were  a  people  accuftomed  to 
carnage  and  rapine.  Their  petty  kings  and  chiefs, 
who  fubfifted  by  piracy  and  plunder,  had,  during 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  infefted  with  their  fleets 
the  coafts  of  the  German  ocean  j  but  were  re- 
flrained  by  the  oppofition  they  met  with  from  the 
vigilance  and  adivity  of  that  prince.  In  this  cen- 
tury, however,  they  became  more  bold  and  enter- 
prifmg  ;  made  frequent  irruptions  into  Germany, 
Britain,  Friellanfi,  and  Gaul;  and  carried  along 
with  them,  wherever  they  went,  fire  and  fword, 
defolation  and  horror.  The  impetuous  fury  of 
thefe  barbarians  not  only  fpread  defolation  through 
the  Spanifli  provinces,  but  even  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Italy.  'In  the  year  857,  they  facked 
and  pillaged  feveral  cities  of  that  region.  The 
ancient  records  of  the  Franks  abound  with  the 
moft  difmal  accounts  of  their  horrid  exploits. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  account  which  is  given  of  Euloglus, 
who  fufFered  martyrdom  at  Cordova,  in  the  A6t:a  Sandier um  ad 
d.  xi.  Martii,  torn.  ii.  p.  88  ;  as  Jib  of  Roderic  and  Salomon, 
two  Spanifh  martyrs  of  this  century.  Ibid,  ad  d.  xill.  Martii, 
p.  238. 
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The  fiift  incention  of  thefe  invaders  extended 
only  to  plunder:  but  charmed  at  length  with  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  provinces  which  they 
were  fo  cruelly  depopulating,  they  began  to  form 
fettlements  in  them.  Too  feeble,  or  too  much 
occupied  by  otlier  views,  the  European  princes 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  tjieir  uhir- 
pations :  on  the  contrary,  Charles  the  Bald  was 
obliged,  in  the  year  850,  to  refign  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  dominions  to  this  powerful  banditti  ; 
and  a  few  years  after,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Grofs,  emperor,  and  king  of  France,  the  fa- 
mous Norman  chief  Godofred  entered  widi  an 
a-rmy  into  Friefland,  and  obftinately  refufed  to 
(heath  his  fword  before  he  was  mader  of  the  whole 
province.  Such  however  of  the  Normans  as  fet- 
tled among  theChriftians,  contraded  a  gentler  turn 
of  mind,  and  gradually  departed  from  their  primi- 
tive ferocity.  Their  marriages  with  the  Chriftians 
contributed,  no  doubt,  to  their  civilization,  and 
engaged  them  to  abandon  the  fuperltition  of  their 
anceftors  with  more  facility,  and  to  embrace  the 
gofpel  with  more  readinefs.  Thus  the  haughty 
conqueror  of  Friefland  was  induced  to  profefs  the 
Chriflian  religion,  after  he  had  received  in  mar- 
riage, from  Charles  the  Grofs,  Gifela,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  younger  Lothaire. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy  increafed  at  this 

period,  and  particularly  in  thofe  parts  where  the 

people  ftill  retained  any  (hare  in  the  eledions.     In 
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ihe  eaft,  tumult,  difcord,  confpiracles,  and  treafons 
reigned  uncontrouled,  and  all  things  were  carried 
by  violence.  In  the  vveftern  provinces,  the  bi- 
{hops  and  clergy  were  become  extremely  voluptu- 
ous and  effeminate.  The  ignorance  of  the  facer- 
dotal  order  was  in  many  places  fo  deplorable,  that 
few  of  them  could  write  or  even  read,  and  ftill  fewer 
were  capable  of  exprefling  their  erroneous  opinions 
in  religion  widi  any  degree  of  method  or  perfpi- 
cuity  :  hence  it  happened,  that  when  any  affair  of 
confequence  was  to  be  committed  to  writing,  they 
had  commonly  recourfe  to  fome  perfon  who  was 
fuppofed  to  be  endowed  with  fuperior  abilities. 

Many  other  circumftances  concurred,  partlca* 
larly  in  the  European  nations,  to  produce  and  aug- 
ment thefe  evils.  Among  thefe  we  may  account 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  the  fanguinary  and 
perpetual  wars  .which  were  carried  on  between 
Lewis  the  Meek,  and  his  family,  the  incurfions  and 
conquefts  of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  grofs  and  in- 
credible ignorance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  affluence 
and  riches  that  from  every  quarter  flowed  in  upoa 
the  churches  and  religious  feminaries.  Nor  were 
other  motives  wanted  to  dilhonour  the  church,  by 
introducing  into  it  a  corrupt  miniftry.  A  noble- 
man, who,  from  a  deficiency  of  talents,  adivity,  or 
courage,  was  rendered  incapable  of  appearing  with 
dignity  in  the  cabinet,  or  with  honour  in  the  field, 
immediately  direded  his  views  towards  the  church, 
aimed  at  a  diflinguiflied  place  among  its  chiefs  and 
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rulers,  and  became  in  confequence  a  contagious 
example  of  ftupidity  and  vice  to  the  inferior  clergy. 
Thofe  patrons  of  churches,  who  poffelTed  the 
right  ofelcction, unwilling  to  fubmirtheirdiforderly 
conduct  to  the  keen  cenfure  of  zealous  and  upright 
pallors,  commonly  committed  to  the  moft  abjetft, 
ignorant,  and  worthlefs  ecclefiariics  the  cure  of 
fouls  *.  Befides  all  this,  it  frequently  happened 
that  princes,  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  their  foldiers 
and  domeft^cs,  boldly  invaded  the  polTeffions 
of  the  church,  which  they  diftributed  among 
their  armies ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  the 
priefts  and  monks,  in  order  to  avoid  perifliing 
through  hunger,  abandoned  themfelves  to  the 
pradlice  of  violence,  fraud,  and  every  fpecies  of 
XTrimCj,  which  they  confidered  as  the  only  means 
that  remained,  of  procuring  themfelves  a  fub- 
fiflertce. 

*  Agobardus,  De  Privilegiis  et  Jure  Sacerdotum,  cap.  xl. 
p.  341,  torn.  i. — Genius  and  virtue  have  a  natural  claim  to  the 
ipatronage  and  protection  of  all  who  fill  the  higher  departments 
both  in  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  life,  as  they  exercife  thofe  offices 
Xnerely  in  truft.  for  the  public.  But,  if  no  fuch  claim  exifted, 
good  policy  alone  would  diftate  an  attention  to  perfons  of  abihty. 
in  feafons  of  difficulty  thefe  are  the  only  fupports  which  can  be 
relied  on  ;  and  as  the  flirongelt  fentlraents  of  gratitude  are,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  infeparably  connefted  with  the  other  ftrong  feelings 
of  genius,  the  nation  or  the  individual,  who  places  a  reliance  on 
fuch  charafters,  will  feldom  find  their  confidence  abufed.  To 
the  difpraife  of  great  talents,  it  muft  alfo  be  confeffed,  that  they 
are  too  frequently  united  with  irritability  of  temper,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  provoke  them  by  unmerited  negledl. 

H  h  2  The 
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The  Roman  pontiffs  were  railed  to  that  high 
dignity  by  the  fuff'rages  of  the  facerdotal  order, 
accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  but  after 
their  eledion,  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  was 
neceflary  to  their  confecration.  There  is  indeed 
yet  extant,  an  edict  fuppofed  to  have  been  pub- 
lidied,  in  the  year  817,  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  in 
which  he  abolifhes  this  imperial  right,  and  grants 
to  the  Romans  not  only  the  power  of  ele(5ting  their 
pontiff,  but  alfo  the  privilege  of  inflalling  and  con- 
lecrating  hirn  when  eleded,  without  waiting  for 
the  emperor's  confent*.  But  this  grant  will  de- 
ceive none  who  examine  the  affair  with  any  de- 
gree of  attention  and  diligence,  fince  feveral  of  the 
learned  have  proved  it  fpurious  by  the  mod  irre- 
fiftible  aiguments  -j^.  It  muft  however  be  con- 
felfed,  that,  after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a 
new  fcene  v^-as  exinbited,  and  the  important  change 
above  mentioned  was  really  introduced.  That 
prince  having  obtained  the  imperial  dignity  by 
the  good  ofiices  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  returned 
this  eminent  fervice  by  exonerating  the  fuccecding 
pontiffs  from  the  obligation  of  waiting  for  the  con- 
fent  of  the  emperors,  in  order  to  their  being  in- 
Hailed  in  ofHce.     Thus  from  the  timeofEugenius 

*  Harduini  Concilia,  tom.iv.  p.  1236.  Le  Cointe,  Annale^ 
Ecclef.  Francor.  torn.  vii.  ad  An.  817.  f.  6.  Baluzii  Capitular, 
Regum  Francor.  torn.  I.  p.   591. 

\  Muratori,  Droits  de  I'Empire  furPEtat  Ecclenaft,  p.  54; 
Antjq.  Ital.  Medil  iEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  29,  3W. 
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ni.  who  was  raifed  to  the  pontificate  in  884,  .the 
eledlion  was  carried  on  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
law,  order,  or  even  decency,  and  was  generally  at- 
tended with  civil  tumults  and  diflenfions,  until  the 
reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a  ftop  to  thefe 
.diforderly  proceedings. 

The  principle  of  aggrandizing  the  Roman  fee, 
which  had  almoft  invariably  governed  the  conduct 
of  the  popes,  was  not  likely  to  be  diminiflied  at  a 
period  when  they  tafted  the  fweets  of  uncontrouled 
power.     To  render  it  the  more  permanent,  they 
attempted  to  difcard  the  authority  of  the  king  of 
j France,  from  whom  fo  large  a  portion  of  their  tem- 
poral power  was  derived.     Notwithftanding  their 
increafed   dominion,  the  pontiffs  of  this  century 
were  however  little  diuinguifhed  by  any  eminent 
qualities;  and  to  attempt  to  derail  their  hiftory, 
would   be  to  amufe  the  reader  with  a  catalogue  of 
names.    Between  the  reigns  of  Leo  IV.  and  Bene- 
di6t  III.  a  female  pope  has  been  introduced.    1  his 
extraordinary  or  imaginary  perfon  is  flill  charac- 
terized by  the  popular  name  of  Pope  Joan,  but  the 
papal  title  which  is  afTigned  to  her  is  that  of  John 
VIII.     She  is  reported  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Germany,   and  early  to  have  conceived   a  Itrong 
attachment  to  lirerature  and  fcience.     With  a  view 
of  gratifying  without  reftraint  tnis  favourite  propen- 
fity,  (he  is  faid  to  have  alTumed  the  habit  of  a  man, 
and  to  have  ftudied  at  Athens.     From  Athens  fhe 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  her  eloquence,  learn- 
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ing,  and  popular  manners,  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  heard  her  in  the  public  difpU' 
tations  of  die  fchools.     By  fucceffive  fteps  the  af- 
cended  the  papal  throne  in  854 ;  but  unfortunately 
ftie  indulged  in  paffions  very  inconfiftent  with  the 
purfuits  of  literature,  or  the  maintenance  of  her 
dignity.     After  a  reign  of  two  years  five  months 
and  four  days,  the  fruit  of  her  indifcretions  expofed 
her  in  a  very  improper  fituation  in  a  public  procef- 
fion  ;  her  paramour  is  faid  to  have  been  a  cardinal, 
who  officiated  as  her  chaplain  ;   and  fhe  expired 
in  this  very  proceffion  of  the  pains  of  labour  in  the 
ftreet,  between  the  theatre  called  Colifeum  and 
the  church  of  St,  Clement.     Such  is  the  narrative 
which  was  believed  for  fucccffive  centuries,  and 
with  fo  little  offence  to  .the  Catholics  themfelves, 
that  her  ftatue  is  faid  to  have  occupied  a  place 
among  thofe  of  the  popes,   in  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna  *,      It  is  alfo  fupported  by  the  teftlmony 
of  Platina,  wjio  dedicated  his  hiflory  to  Sixtus  IV.; 
by  that  of  Ranulphus,   in  his  Polychronicon  ;   by 
Martinus    Polonus,      afterwards    archbifhop    of 
Cofenfa ;    by  Damafius,  Pandulphus,    Marianus 
Scotus,  Sigiberr  abbot  of  Gemblours,  archbifhop 
Antoine,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  well  known  fad 
by  both  Petrarch  and  Boccacio.     Nothwithftand- 
ing  thefe  authoiities,  however,  the  fad:  has  been 
queftioned  by  fome  later  critics;   and  their  argu- 
ments on  the  fubjeft  are  plaufible  at  leaft.    That 
*  Pagi  Cvlt.  ti  ili.  pi  624 — 626. 
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a  perfon  of  fuch  abilities  (hould  expofe  herfelf  to 
the  danger  of  fuch  an  event  as  occafioned  the  dif- 
covery,  is  rather  improbable ;  but  it  is  ftill  more 
improbable  that  the  keen  and  ambitious  Photius 
fhould  negled:  fuch  an  opportunity  of  expofing  to 
ridicule  the  pretenfions  to  infallibility  which  were 
maintained  by  a  rival  fee.  To  all  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  very  accurate  chronologies,  and  even 
the  teftlmony  of  a  contemporary,  Anaftallus,  in.- 
diflblubly  link  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  elevation 
of  Benedid,  both  which  events  are  fixed  by  them 
to  the  year  857*. 

From  the  Hberality  of  the  Carlovingian  race 
the  fee  of  Rome  continued  to  derive  fubflantial  be- 
nefits ;  and  though  the  pretended  donations  of 
Lewis  the  Meek  are  generally  difcredited,  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  tht  family  foon  afforded  a  pretence 
for  new  ufurpations.  After  the  death  of  Lewis  IL 
a  fatal  war  broke  out  between  the  pofterity  of 
Charlemagne,  among  whom   there   were  feveral 

*  If  the  ftory  was  eftablifhed  as  firmly  as  any  other  hiftorical 
faft,  it  would  in  an  enlightened  age  refleft  no  difcredit  on  the 
Romifh  church.  The  ticcs  of  Joan  were  not  fo  flagrant  as  thofe 
of  John  XIII.  Alexander  VI.  and  others.  With  refpeft  to  the 
difgrace  of  a  female  occupying  the  firft  ftation  in  the  church,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  eflimation  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  one 
of  the  greateft  monarchs,  that  ever  fwayed  a  fceptre,  was  a  femalej; 
or  let  any  perfon  endowed  with  a  tolerable  portion  of  reafon  and 
candour  aflc  himfclf,  whether  the  fovcreignty  of  Rome  would  be  in 
greater  danger  in  the  hands  of  the  great  female  hiftorian  of  Eng- 
land, or  in  thofe  of  the  endlefs  train  of  pedants  and  bigots,  whofe 
krows  have  fo  unworthily  been  decorated  with  the  triple  crown. 

H  h  4  competitors 
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competitors  for  the  empire.     This  farnilhed  the 
Italian  princes^  and  the  Roman  pontiff  John  VJII. 
with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  affuming  to  rhem- 
felves  the   right  of  nominating   to    the   imperial 
throne,  and  of  excluding  from  all  part  in  this  elec- 
tion the  nations,  who  had  formerly  the  right  of  fuf- 
frage ;   aiid,  if  the  opportunity  was  favourable,  it 
vva-S'feized  with  avidity,  and  improved  with  the  ut- 
moft  dexterityand  zeal.     Their  favour  and  imereft 
-were  earneftly  folicited  by  Charles  the  Bald,  whofe 
entreaties  were  rendered  elfedtual  by  rich  prefents, 
prodigious  fums  of  money,    and   mod  pompous 
promifes ;   in  confequence  of  which -he   was  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  876,  by  the  pontiff  John  VIII. 
and   by   the  Italian    princes  afiembled  -at'Pavia. 
Carloman,  and  Charles  the  Grofs,  who-fucceeded 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, were  alfo  e^edled  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
the  Italian  p^'inces,     Afier  the  reign  of  thefe  prin- 
ces, die  empire  was  torn  in  pieces ;  the  rnoft  de- 
plorable turnuks  and  commotions  arofe  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  which   were  governed,  or 
rather  fubdued  and    ufurped,  by  various  chiefs; 
and  in  this  confufed  fcene,  the  higheft  bidder  was, 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  avaricious  pontiffs,  generally 
raifed  to  the  government  of  Italy,  and  to  the  im- 
perial thione*. 

Thus  the  power  and  influence  of  the  popes,  in 

*  This  matter  is  amplv  illuftiated  by  Sigonius,  in  his  famous 
book'L'e  Regno  ItaliK,  and  by  the  other  writers  of  German  and 
Itab'an  hlflory. 

3  civil 
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civil  aifairs,  arofe  in  a  fhort  time  to  an  enormous 
height,  through  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
princes  in  vvhofe  caufe  they  had  employed  the  in- 
fluence which  fuperflition  had  given  them  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.     The  increafe  of  their  au- 
thority, in  religious  matters,  was  not  lefs  rapid, 
nor  lefs  confiderable  ;  and  it  arofe  from  the  fame 
caufes.  The  European  princes  fufFered  themfelves 
to  be  divefted  of  the  fupreme  authority  in  religious 
affairs,  which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne; 
the  power  of  the  bilhops  was  greatly  diminilhed  ; 
and -even  the  authority  of  both  provincial  and  ge- 
neral  councils  began  to   decline.      The  Roman 
.pontiffs,  elated  with  this  dangerous  profperity,  were 
eagerly  bent  upon  perfuading  all,  and  they  had  in- 
deed the  good  fortune  to  perfuade  many,  that  the 
bifliop  of  Rome  was  conftituted  and  appointed  by 
Jefus  Chrift  fuprem.e  legillator  and  judge  of  the 
univerfal  church  ;  and  that  therefore  the  bifnops 
.iderived  all  their  authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff, 
nor  could  the  councils  determine  any  thing  without 
his  permifiion  and  confent  '^. 

In  order  to  gain  credit  to  this  new  ecclefiaftical 
fyftem,  fo  different  from  the  ancient  rules  of  church 
government,  and  to  fupport  the  haughty  preten- 
fions  of  the  pontiffs  to  fupremacy  and  indepen- 
dence, it  was  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  au- 
.  thority  of  ancient  deeds.  Some  of  the  molt  in- 
genious, and  zealous  partifans  of  the  court  of 
■Rome  were  therefore  employed  in  forging  conven- 

*  Ijloflieim. 
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tions,  a6ls  of  councils,  epiftles,  and  fimllar  records, 
by  which  it  might  appear  that,  in  the  firll:  ages  of 
the  church,  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  with 
the  fame  fpiritual  majedy  and  fupreme  authority 
which  they  now  alTumed. 

Among  thefe  fiditious  fupports  of  the  papal 
dignity,  the  famous  Decretal  Epiilles,  as  they  are 
called,  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  pontiffs  of 
the  primitive  times,  deferve  chiefly  to  be  ftigma- 
tized.  They  were  the  produilions  *  of  an  obfcurc 
writer,  who  fraudulently  prefixed  to  them  the  name 
of  Ifidore,  bifhop  of  Seville.  Some  of  them  had 
appeared  in  the  eighth  century ;  but  they  were  now 
entirely  drawn  from  their  obfcurity,  and  produced, 
with  an  air  of  oflentation  and  triumph,  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  fupremacy'of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The 
decifions  of  a  certain  Roman  council,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  held  during  the  pontificate  of  Sil- 
vefter,  were  likewife  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  fame 
caufe  :  but  this  council  had  never  been  fo  much 
as  heard  of  before  the  prefent  century ;  and  the 
accounts  now  given  of  it  proceeded  from  the  fame 
fource  with  the  Decretals,  and  were  equally  au- 
thentic. 

The  monaftic  life  was  now  univerfally  in  the 
higheft  efteem;  and  nothing  could  equal  the  ve- 
ntration  that  was  paid  to  fuch  as  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  facrcd  gloom  and  indolence  of  a  con^ 

*  The  cekbrated  donation  of  Conftantine  to  the  church  is 
with  much  apparent  probability  referred  to  this  period. 

8  rent. 
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vent.  The  Greeks  and  orientals  had  been  long 
accuflomed  to  regard  the  monkifh  orders  and  dis- 
cipline with  the  greateft  admiration ;  but  it  was 
only  fince  the  beginning  cf  the  lafl  century  that 
this  paffion  was  indulged  among  the  Latins  to 
fuch  an  extravagant  length.  In  the  prefent  age 
its  boundaries  were  flill  further  extended  :  kings, 
dukes,  and  counts  forgot  their  true  dignity,  even 
the  fulfilling  with  zeal  the  duties  of  their  high  fta- 
tions;  and  affeded  that  contempt  of  the  world  and 
its  grandeur,  which  they  miflook  for  magnanimity 
and  real  devotion*. 

After  the  baniOitnent  of  Irene,  the  controverfy 
concerning  images  was  renewed  among  the  Greeks; 
and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  this  century,  with  various  and 
uncertain  fuccefs.  The  emperor  Nicephorus, 
though  he  did  not  abrogate  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  nor  order  the  images  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  churches,  yet  deprived  the  patrons  of 
image- wor(hip  of  all  power  to  moleft  or  injure 
their  adverfaries,  and  feems  upon  the  whole  to 
have  been  an  enemy  to  that  idolatrous  fervice. 
But  his  fuccelfor  Michael  Curopalates,  furnamed 
Rhangabe,  purfued  very  different  meafures.  Fee- 
ble and  timorous,  and  dreading  the  rage  of  the 

*  It  appears  that  there  were  Hill  remaining  fome  Stylitae,  or 
pillar  monks.  This  fublime  order  had  therefore  continued  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  its  firft  inftitution.  Fleury,  x. 
P'  54- 
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prieds  and  monks  who  maintained  the  caufe  of 
images,  he  favoured  that  caufe  during  his  fhort 
reign,  and  perfecured  its  adverfaries  with  the 
greateft  rancour  and  cruelty.  The  fcene  again 
.changed  upon  the  accefilon  of  Leo  the  Armenian 
to  the  empire,  who  aboliQied  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council,  relating  to  the  ufe  and  worQiip 
of  images,  in  a  council  aflembled  at  Conftantino- 
ple  in  §i4*j  without  however  enading  any  penal 
laws  againft  their  idolatrous  worfliippers.  This 
moderation,  far  from  fatisfying  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus,  and  the  other  partifans  of  image- 
worfhip,  only  ferved  to  encourage  their  obftinacy, 
and  to  increafe  their  infolence;  upon  which  the 
emperor  removed  the  haughty  prelate  from  his  of- 
6ce,  and  chaftifed  the  fury  of  feveral  of  his  adhe- 
rents with  a  deferved  punifliment.  His  fuccefTor 
Michael,  furnamed  Balbus,  or  the  Stammerer, 
was  compelled  to  obferve  the  fame  condud,  and 
to  depart  from  the  clemency  and  indulgence  which 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  difcovered 
,  towards  the  worihippers  of  images,  whofe  idolatry 
.however  he  was  far  from  approving;  the  monks 
in  particular  excited  his  indignation  by  their  fana- 
tical rage,  and  forced  him  to  treat  them  with  par- 
ticular feverity-f.     But  the  zeal  of  his  fon  and 

fuccefTor 

*  Fkury,  and  fome  other  writers,  place  the  meeting  of  this 
council  in  the  year.  815. 

j-  This  emperor,  writing  to  tlie  emperor  Lewis,  gives  him 
the  following  remarktible  account  of  the  idolaters :  Many  of 
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fuccelTor  Theophilus,  in  difcouraging  idolatry,  was 
Hill  more  vehement  j  for  he  oppofed  the  worfliip- 
pers  of  images  with  great  violencej  and  went  fo 
far  as  to  condemn  to  death  fome  of  the  more  ob- 
ftinate  fupporters  of  that  impetuous  faftion.  Upon 
the  death  of  Theophikis,  which  happened  in  the 
year  842,  the  regency  was  entrufted  with  the  em- 
prefs  Theodora,  during  her  Ton's  minority.  This 
luperftitious  princefs,  fatigued  with  the  importu- 
nate foHcitations  of  the  monks,  deluded  by  their 
forged  miracles,  and  not  a  little  influenced  by 
their  infolent  threats,  afTembled  in  the  fame  year 
a  council  at  Conflantinople,  in  which  the  decrees 
of  the  fecond  Nicene  council  were  re- inflated  in 
their  loft  authority,  and  the  Greeks  were  indulged 
in  their  corrupt  propenfityto  image-worfiiip,  by  a 
decillve  law.     Thus^  after  a  controverfy  which  had 

our  clergy  snd  laity,  departing  from  the  apofiolical  traditions, 
have  introduced  pernicious  novelties.  They  took  down  tlie 
croffes  in  the  churches,  and  put  the  images  in  their  room,  before 
which  they  lighted  up  lamps,  and  burned  incenfe,  honouringr 
them  as  the  crofs.  They  fang  before  them,  worfhipped  them, 
and  Implored  their  fnccour.  Many  dreffed  the  female  images 
with  robes,  and  made  thera  ftand  godmothers  to  their  children. 
They  offered  up  hair  to  them,  when  they  cut  it  off  for  tlie  firft 
time.  Some  prelbyters  fcratched  off  the  paint  from  the  images, 
and  mixed  it  with  the  holy  eucharift,  and  gave  it  in  the  com- 
munion. Others  put  the  body  of  the  liord  into  the  hands  of 
the  images,  and  made  the  communicants  take  it  out  thence. 
Others  ufed  boards,  with  pI6iures  painted  on  them,  inflead  of 
an  altar,  on  which  they  con  fee  rated  the  ele-uents;  and  many 
fimilar  abufes  they  committed. 

been 
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been  protra6ted  during  the  fpace  of  an  hundred 
and  ten  years,  the  caufe  of  idolatry  triumphed  over 
the  didates  of  reafon  and  Chriftianity;  the  whole 
eaft,  the  Armenians  excepted,  bowed  down  before 
the  vi(5lorious  images  ;  nor  did  any  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  emperors  attempt  to  recover  the  Greeks  from 
this  fuperftitious  frenzy,  or  to  reftrain  them  in  the 
performance  of  this  puerile  worfhip.  The  council 
which  was  held  at  Conllantinople  under  Photius, 
in  the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckoned  by  the 
Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  added  force 
and  vigour  to  idolatry,  by  maintaining  the  fanc- 
tity  of  images,  and  approving,  confirming,  and 
renewing  the  Nicene  decrees.  The  fame  council 
expunged  the  word  Jilioque  from  the  creed. 

The  triumph  of  images,  notwithftanding  the 
zealous  efforts  of  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  favour, 
was  obtained  with  much  more  difficulty  among 
the  Latins  than  it  had  been  among  the  Greeks: 
for  the  former  flill  continued  to  maintain  that  in- 
valuable, and  indeed  inalienable,  privilege  of 
judging  for  themfelves  in  religious  matters ;  and 
were  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fubmit  their  rea* 
fon  implicitly  to  the  decifions  of  the  pontiff,  or  tO 
confider  any  thing  as  infallible  and  true  which  had 
human  authority  only  for  its  foundation.  Mofl  of 
the  European  Chriftians  fteered  a  middle  courfe  be- 
tween the  idolaters  and  the  iconoclafts ;  between 
thofe  who  were  zealous  for  the  worfhip  of  images 
pn  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  who  were  totally  averfe 

to 
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to  the  ufe  of  them  on  the  other.  They  were  ot 
opinion,  as  was  already  dated,  that  images  mighc 
be  fufFered  as  the  means  of  aiding  the  memory  of 
the  faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their  remembrance 
the  pious  and  virtuous  actions  of  the  perfons  they 
reprefented  ;  but  they  detefted  all  thoughts  of 
paying  them  the  fmalleft  degree  of  religious  hom- 
age or  adoration.  Michael  Balbus,  when  he 
fent,  in  the  year  824,  a  folemn  embafly  to  Lewis- 
the  Meek,  to  renew  and  confirm  the  treaties  of 
friendfhip  and  peace  which  had  been  concluded 
between  his  predecelTors  in  the  empire,  and  Char- 
lemagne, charged  his  minifters,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  conciliate  the  king  of  the  Franks  *  to 
the  party  of  the  iconoclafts,  that  they  might  gradu- 
ally fupprefs,  by  their  united  influence,  the  worfhip 
of  images,  and  thus  reftore  concord  and  tranquil- 
lity to  the  church.  Lewis,  upon  this  occafion, 
aflembled  a  council  at  Paris  in  824,  to  examine 
the  propofal  of  the  Grecian  emperor;  in  which  it 
^2iS  refolved  to  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Frankfort,  which  allowed  the  ufe  of  images  in. 
the  churches ;  but  feverely  to  prohibit  treating 
them  with  the  fmalleft  marks  of  religious  worfhip. 
In  time,  however,  the  European  Chriftians  de? 
parted  gradually  from  the  obfervance  of  this  in^ 

*  So  Michael  and  his  fon  Theophilus  ftyle  Lewis,  in  their 
letter  to  him,  refufing  him  the  title  of  emperor  ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  an  undoubted  right,  in  eonfcquence  of  the  treaties 
which  they  now  defired  $0  renew. 
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jundlon,  and  fell  imperceptibly  into  a  blind  fub- 
miffion  to  the  dccifions  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
whofe  influence  and  authority  grew  daily  more 
formidable.  Towards  the  conclufion  therefore  of 
this  century,  the  Galilean  clergy  began  to  pay  a 
certain  degree  of  religious  homage  to  the  facred 
images ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Germans,  and  other  nations*. 

Notwithftanding  this  apoftafy,  the  Iconoclafts 
were  not  deflitute  of  adherents  among  the  Latins. 
The  mod  eminent  of  thefe  was  Claudius,  bifhop 
of  Turin,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  a  difciplc  of 
Felix  bhliop  of  Urgel.  This  zealous  prelate  no 
fooner  obtained  the  epifcopal  dignity  through  the 
favour  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  than  he  began  the  du- 
ties of  his  funftion  in  the  year  82J,  by  ordering 
all  images,  and  even  the  crols  itfelf,  to  be  caft  out 
of  the  churches,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  year  following  he  compofed  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  not  only  defended  thefe  vehement  pro- 
ceedings, and  declared  againft  the  ufe,  as  well  df 
the  worfliip,  of  images ;  but  alfo  broached  fevcral 
other  opinions  that  were  contrary  to  the  notions 
of  the  multitude,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
times.  He  denied,  among  other  things,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  Greeks',  that  the  crofs  was  to  be 
honoured  with  any  kind  of.vvorlhip;  he  treated 

*  Matillon,  x^nnal.  Bcnediftln.  torn.  ii.  p,  488 — Id.  Praef. 
ad  Sac.  iv.  Aftor.  SS.  Ord.  Benedifti,  Gcec.  iv.  part  i.  p.  7, 
8. — Le  Cointe,  Annal.  Ecclef.  Fuancor.  torn,  iv.  ad  h..a.  834. 
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relics  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  as  abfolutely 
deftitute  of  the  virtues  which  were  attributed  to 
them ;  and  ccnfured  with  much  freedom  and  fe- 
verity  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  offerings  at  the  tombs  of  faints,  which 
produced  fuch  immenfe  emoluments  to  confider- 
able  bodies  of  ecciefiaftics.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  fuch  a  ftand  in  defence  of  liberty  and  com- 
mon fenfe  fhould  pafs  without  oppolition.  Theo- 
domin  bifliop  of  Turin,  Jonas  bifhop  of  Orleans, 
and  fome  others,  attempted  to  refute  him  in  vo- 
luminous anfwers,  and  probably  not  without  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  apprehenlion  of  no  fmall  portion  of  their 
readers. 

But  of  all  the  controverfies  which  this  age  pro* 
duced,  the  moft  interesting  is  that  which  ended 
in  the  total  difunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  A  vindidive  and  jealous  fpirit  of  ani- 
niofity  and  contention  had  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vailed between  the  biiliops  of  Pvome  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  had  fometimes  manifefled  itfelf  in 
pofitive  adls  of  violence.  In  this  century  it  arofe  to 
aa  enormous  height  j  and  broke  forth  into  a  mod 
violent  flame  in  the  year  858,  when  the  learned 
Photius  was  chofen  patriarch  of  Conftantinople, 
by  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the  place  of  Ignatius, 
whom  that  prince  expelled  from  his  fee,  and  forced 
into  exile.  This  violent  proceeding,  though  ic 
was  juftified  and  applauded  by  a  council  aflembled 
atConftantinople,  in  the  year  861,  was  far  from 

Vol.  I.  1  i  beina; 
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being  attended  with  general  approbation.  Igna- 
tius appealed  from  this  council  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff Nicholas  I.  who  efpoufed  his  interefls ;  and  in 
a  council  aflembled  at  Rome,  in  862,  excommu- 
nicated Photius,  as  unlawfully  elected  ;  as  well 
as  his  abettors,  for  having  been  concerned  in  fo 
unrighteous  a  caufe.  The  new  patriarch,  how- 
ever, was  fo  far  from  being  terrified  or  dejeded 
by  this  excommunication,  that  he  returned  the 
compliment  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  in  a  coun- 
cil aifem.bled  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  866, 
declared  Nicholas  unworthy  both  of  the  place  he 
held  in  the  church,  and  alfo  of  being  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  Chriftians. 

The  Roman  pontiff  alleged  a  fpecious  pretext 
for  appearing  in  this  conteft  with  fo  much  violence, 
and  exciting  fuch  unhappy  commotions  in  the 
church.  This  pretext  was  the  innocence  of  Igna- 
tius, whom,  upon  an  accufation  of  treafon, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  the  emperor  had  degraded 
from  his  patriarchal  dignity.  This,  however, 
was  no  more  than  a  pretext :  ambition  and  intcreft 
were  the  true  though  fecret  fprings  which  direded 
the  condud  of  Nicholas,  who  w^ould  have  borne 
witli  patience,  and  even  have  beheld  with  indif- 
ference, the  unjuft  fufferings  of  Ignatius,  could 
he  but  have  recovered  from  the  Greeks  the  pro- 
vinces of  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia, 
Thelfaly,  and  Sicily,  which  the  emperor  and 
Photius  had  removed  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the 

Roman 
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Roman  fee.  Before  he  engaged  in  the  caufe  of 
Ignadl^s,  he  fent  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces;  but  his  demand  was  rejefted  with  con- 
tempt: hence,  under  pretence  of  avenging  the 
injuries  committed  againil  Ignatius,  he  indulged 
without  reftraint  his  own  private  refentment ;  and 
thus  covered  with  the  mafk  of  juftice  the  fury  of 
difappointed  ambition  And  avarice. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  diflirafted  ftate,  and 
the  flame  of  controverfy  was  daily  becoming  mor'*> 
violent,  Bafilius  the  Macedonian ,  who  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  predeceffor  had  enaWed  himfelf  to  feize 
the  imperial  throne,  calmed  at  once  thefe  tumults, 
and  reftored  peace  to  the  cliurch,  by  recalling  Igna- 
tius from  exile  to  the  iiio-h  ftation  from  which  he  had 
been  degraded,  and  by  confining  Photius  in  a  mo- 
naftery.  This  imperial  ad  of  authority  was  folemnly 
approved  and  confirmed  by  a  council  affen^bled  at 
Conflantinopie  in  the  year  869,  in  vvhi-ch  the  legates 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  Adrian  II.  had  confiderable  in- 
fluence, and  were  treated  with  the  higheft  marks  of 
diftindion*.  The  Latins  acknowledge  this  aiicmbly 
as  the  eighth  oecumenical  council  -,  and  in  it  the  reli- 
gious difp-utes  between  them  and  the  Greeks  were 
concluded,  or  f.lenced  and  fufpended  at  leaft.  Buc 
the  controverfy  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  the  limits  of  cheirfpiritualempire,  and 

*  The  writers  on  both  fides  of  this  controverfy  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibl.  Grseca,  vol.  iv.  c,  xxxviii.p.  372. 
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particularly  their  jurifdiftion  in  Bulgaria,  ftillfub- 
fifted  ;  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  papal  ambition 
engage  either  Ignatius  or  the  emperors  to  refign 
Bulgaria,  or  any  other  province,  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 
Upon  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  happened 
in  the  year  878,  the  emperor  took  Photius  into 
favour,  and  placed  him  again  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  church,  in  the  patriarchal  dignity  whence 
he  had  fallen.  This  reftoration  of  the  degraded 
patriarch  was  agreed  to  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
John  VIII.,  upon  condition,  however,  that  Pho- 
tius would  permit  the  Bulgarians  to  come  under 
the  jurifditlion  of  the  Roman  fee.  The  latter  pro- 
mifed  to  fatisfy  in  this  the  demands  of  the  pontiff, 
to  which  the  emperor  alfo  appeared  to  concede  *  ; 
hence  it  was  that  John  VIII.  fent  legates  to  the 
council  held  at  Conftantinople  in  879,  by  whom 
he  declared  his  approbation  of  the  adts  of  that  af- 
fembly,  and  acknowledged  Photius  as  his  brother 
in  Chrift.  The  promifes  however  of  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch  were  far  from  being  accom- 
plilhed  ;  for,  after  this  council,  the  former,  proba- 
bly by  the  advice,  or  at  lead  with  the  confent,  of 
Photius,  refufed  to  transfer  the  province  of  Bul- 
garia to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed  that  this  refufal  was  founded  upon  weiglity 
and  important  reafons.  The  pontiff,  notwiihftand- 
jng,  was  highly  irritated  at  this  difappointment, 
and  fent  Marinus  to  Conftantinople  in  the  charafter 

*  Mich.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChrllliainiR,  torn.  i.  p.  103. 
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of  legate,  to  declare  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  concerning  Photius,  and  that  he  entirely 
approved  of  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
which  had  formerly  been  iffued  againft  him.  The 
legate,  upon  delivering  this  difagreeable  meiTage, 
was  caft  into  prifon  by  the  emperor,  but  was  after- 
wards fet  free;  and  being  raifed  to  the  pontificate 
upon  the  death  of  John  VIII.  recalled  the  remem- 
brance of  this  injurious  treatment,  and  levelled  a 
new  fentence  of  condemnation  affainft  Photius. 

o 

This  fentence  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
haughty  patriarch.  But,  about  fix  years  after  this 
]period,  he  experienced  again  the  fragility  of  fub- 
lunary  gfandeur  and  elevation,  by  a  fall  which 
concluded  his  profperous  days :  for  in  the  year  886, 
Leo,  furnamed  the  Philofopher,  the  fon  and  fuc- 
cefTor  of  Bafilius,  depofed  him  from  the  patriarchal 
fee,  and  confined  him  in  an  Armenian  monaftery, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  891.  The  death  of 
Photius,  who  was  the  only  audior  of  the  fchifms 
that  divided  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have 
been  an  occafion  of  removing  thefe  unhappy  con- 
tefts,  and  of  reftoring  peace  and  concord  in  the 
church,  if  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  not  been  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  demands  of  equity,  as  well  as  of 
the  duty  of  Chriftian  moderation.  But  they  in- 
dulged their  pafTions  at  the  expence  of  found  po- 
licy, and  would  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than 
the  degradation  of  all  the  priefts  and  bifhops  who 
iaad  been  ordained  by  Photius.  The  Greeks,  on 
,  1  i  5  th€ 
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the  other  hand,  were  fliocked  at  the  arrogance  of 
thefe  uniuft  pretenfions,  and  refufed  to  fubmit 
to  them  on  any  condition?.  Hence  rcfentment 
^nd  irritation  renewed  the  fpivit  of  difpute 
which  had  been  happily  declining ;  religious  as 
well  as  civil  contefts  were  again  fet  on  foot ;  new 
contioverfies  were  added  to  the  old;  until  the  fa- 
tal fchifm  took  place,  which  produced  a  lading  and 
total  reparation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin? 
churches*.. 

CHAP. 

*  The  difKngui^ing  tenets  of  the  Greek  chinch  are  as 
follow : 

r.  They  difown  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  deny  that  the 
church  of  Rome  is  the  true  Catholic  church. 

2.  They  do  not  baptize  their  children  till  they  are  three, 
four,  five,  fix,  ten,  nay  fometiines  eighteen,  years  of  age. 

3.  They  inlifli^that  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  ought 
to  be  adminiftered  in  both  kinds ;  and  they  give  the  facrament 
to  children  immediately  after  baptifm. 

4.  They  deny  that  there  is  any  fuch  place  as  purgatoiy,  not- 
withftanding  tlity  pray  for  the  dead,,  that  God  would  have  mercy 
on  them,  at  the  g.LMieral  judgment. 

5.  They  exclude  confirmation,  extreme  unflion,  and  matri* 
mony  out  of  the  feven  facraments. 

6.  They  deny  avn-icular  confefllon  to  be  a  divine  precept,  and? 
fay  it  is  only  a  pofitive  injundtion  of  the  church. 

7.  They  pay  no  religious  homage  to  the  eucharift. 

8.  They  adminifler  the  communion  in  botli  kinds,  to  the  laity, 
both  in  ficknefs  and  'in  health,  though  they  have  never  applied 
themfelves  to  their  coafcfTors  ;  becaufc  they  are  perfuaded  that  a., 
lively  faith  is  all  which  is  requifitc  for  the  worthy  receiving  of 
the  Lord's  fi!p|)cr. 

9.  They 
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Abolition  of  Choro-Epifcopi—Netv  Orders  of  Monks— 
Fefiivals  in  Honour  of  Saints— All- Saints' -Day— St. 
Michael— The  Crofs  carried  before  the  Pope— Ordeal 
Trials— by  Cold  Water— by  Single  Combat—by  Fire— by 
the  Crofs. 

THE  ignorance  and  corruption  that  di(ho- 
noured  the  Chriftian  church,  in  this  century, 
were  great  beyond  meafure;  and  were  there  no 
other  examples  of  their  enormity  upon  record, 
than  the  fingle  inftance  of  that  ftupid  veneration 
which  was  paid  to  the  bones  and  carcafes  of  de- 

9.  They  maJntaln  that  the  Holy  Ghofl  proceeds  only  from 
the  Father,  and  not  from  the  Son. 

10.  They  admit  of  no  Images  in  relief,  or  emboffed  work  ;  but 
ufe  paintings,  and  fculptures  in  copper  or  filver. 

1 1.  They  approve  of  the  marriage  of  priefts,  provided  they 
enter  into  that  ftate  before  their  admiflion  into  holy  orders. 

>    J  2.  They  condemn  all  fourth  marriages. 

13.  They  obferve  a  number  of  holy  days ;  and  keep  four  falls 
in  the  year  more  folemn  than  the  rell,  of  which  the  faft  in  Lent, 
before  Eafter,  is  the  chief. 

114  parted 
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parted  faints,  this  would  be  fufFicient  to  convince 
us  of  the  deplorable  progrefs  of  fupcrftition.    This 
idolatrous  devotion  was  now  confidered  as  the  moft 
facred  and  momentous  branch  of  religion  ;  nor  did 
any  dare  to  ervtertaiil  the  fmallefl  hopes  of  finding 
the  Deity   propitious,    before   they   had    affurcd 
themfelves  of  the  protedion  and   interceflion  of 
fome  of  this  facred  order.     Hence  every  church, 
and  indeed  every  private  Chriftian,  had  their  par- 
ticular patron  among  the  faints,  from  an  apprehen- 
fion  perhaps  that  their  fpiritual  interefts  would  be 
but  indifferently  conduded  by  thofe  who  were  al- 
ready employed  refpeding  the  fouls  of  others.  This 
notion  rendered  it  necelTary  to  multiply  prodigi- 
oufly  the  number  of  faints,   and  to  create  daily 
new  patrons  for  the  deluded  people  ;  and  this  was 
indeed  performed  with  fufficient  zeal.    The  priefts 
and  monks  employed  their  whole  time  and  inven- 
tion, and  peopled  at  difcretion  the  invifible  world 
with  imaginary  protedtors.  They  difpelled  the  thick 
darknefs,  which  covered  the  pretended  fpiritual 
exploits  of  many  holy  men  ;  and  they  invented  both 
names  and  hiflories  of  faints  *  who  never  had  an 
exiftence,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  at  a 
lofs  to  furnilh  the  credulous  multitude  with  objeds 
proper   to    perpetuate   their  fuperflition,   and  to 
jiourifh  their  confidence.     Many  chole  their  own 

*  See  Dr.  Mlddleton's  Letter  from  Rome,  pafllm,  in  which 
we  find  the  names  of  Str  Baccho,  St.  Viar,  St.  Amphibohis, 
Euodia,  &c. 

guides. 
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guides,  and  committed  their  fpiritual  interells 
either  to  phantoms  of  their  own  creation,  or  to  dif- 
traded  fanatics,  vvhom  they  efteemed  as  faints, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they  had  lived 
like  madmen. 

The  ecclefiaftical  councils  found  it  necefTary, 

at  length,  to  fet  Hmits  to  the  licentious  fuperftitioH 

of  the  ignorant   populace,   who,  with  a  view   to 

have  ftill  more  friends  in  the  celeftial  regions  (for 

fiich  were  their  grofs  notions),    were  daily  adding 

new  faints  to  the  lift  of  their  imaginary  mediators. 

They  accordingly  declared,   by  a  folemn  decree, 

that  no  departed  Chriftian  fliould  be  coniidered  as 

a  member  of  the  order  of  faints,  before  the  biOiop 

in  a  provincial  council,   and  in  prefencc  of  the 

people,  had  pronounced  him  worthy  of  that  dif- 

tinguidied  honour  *.     This  remedy,   feeble  and 

illufory  as  it  was,  contributed  in  fome  meafure  to 

reftrain  the  fanatical  temerity  of  the  faint-makers; 

but,  in  its  confequences,  it  was  the  occafion  of  a 

new  acceffion  of  power  to  the  fee  of  Rome.    Even 

fo  early  as  this  century,  many  were  of  opinion  that 

it  was  proper  and  expedient,   though  not  abfo- 

lutely  necelTary,  that  the  decifions  of  biOiops  and 

councils  fhould  be  confirmed  by  the  confent  and 

authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  they  con- 

fidered  as  the  fupreme  and  univerfal  bifhop;    nor 

will  this  appear  furprlfmg  to  any  who  refielft  upon 

the  enormous  ftrides  wliich  the  biiliops  of  Rome 

*  Mabillon,  A^a.  San(aor,  Ord.  EciKdicti,  Ssec.  v. 

made 
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made  toward  unbounded  dominion,  in  the  preced- 
ing ages  of  barbarifm,  the  corruption  and  darknefs 
of  which  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  am-r 
bitious  pretenfions.  We  have  however  no  exam- 
ple of  any  perfon  folemnly  canonized  by  the  bi- 
fhopof  Rome  alone,  before  the  tenth  century,  when 
Udalric,  bifiiop  of  Augfburg,  received  this  dig- 
nity in  a  formal  manner  from  John  XV.  It  is 
however  certain  that,  previous  to  that  period,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  confulted  in  fimilar  cafes, 
and  their  judgment  refpeded  in  the  choice  of  ce- 
leflial  mediators  "*. 

This  prepofterous  multiplication  of  faints  be- 
came a  new  fource  of  abufes  and  frauds.  It  was 
thought  neceflary  to  write  the  lives  of  thefe  celef- 
tial  patrons,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the  ve- 
neration and  confidence  of  a  deluded  multitude; 
and  all  the  refources  of  forgery  and  fable  were  con- 
fequently  exhaufted  to  celebrate  exploits  which 
had  never  exifted.  There  is  yet  extant  a  prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  thefe  trifling  legends,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  undoubtedly  forged^  after  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  monaflic  writers. 
The  fame  impoflors  who  peopled  the  celeftial  re- 

*  See  the  candid  and  Impartial  account  given  of  this  matter 
by  the  late  pope  Benedift  XIV.  in  his  laborious  work,  DeServo- 
Tum  Del  Beatificatione,  et  Beatorum  Canonizatione,  lib.  J. 
cap.  vii.  p.  50,  torn.  i.  Opp.  edit.  Roman. — It  were  to  be 
wi(hed,  that  hiftorians  of  the  church  of  Rome  would  always 
imitate  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  equity  of  that  illuflrious 
pontiff. 

gions 
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gions  with  Editions  faints,  employed  alfo  their 
fruitful  inventions  in  embelliChing  with  falfe  mira- 
cles, and  other  impertinent  forgeries,  the  hiftory 
of  thofe  who  had  been  really  martyrs  or  confefiTors 
in  the  caufe  of  Chrift.  Thefe  fictions,  however, 
did  not  pafs  with  impunity  ;  but  were  feverely 
cenfured  by  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  writers,  even 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  impofed  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public.  Various  were  the  motives 
which  engaged  different  perfons  to  propagate  or 
coiantenance  thefe  impoftures.  Some  were  incited 
to  it  by  the  feduclions  of  a  falfe  devotion,  which 
induced  them  to  imagine  that  departed  faints  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  applaufes  and  veneration 
of  mortals  ;  and  never  failed  to  reward  with  pe- 
culiar marks  of  their  favour  and  protedlion  fuch  as 
were  zealous  in  honouring  their  memories,  and  in 
celebrating  their  aftions.  The  profped  of  gain, 
and  the  ambitious  defire  of  being  reverenced  by 
the  multitude,  engaged  others  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber, and  to  maintain  the  credit>  of  the  legends*, 
or  regifters  of  the  faints.  The  churches,  which  were 
dedicated  to  the  faints,  were  perpetually  crowded 
with  fupplicants,  who  flocked  to  them  with  rich 
prefents,  in  order  to  obtain  affiftance  under  the 
afflidions  they  fuffered,  or  deliverance  from  the 
dangers  which  they  had  reafon  to  apprehend.  It 
.was  efteemed  alfo  a  high  honour  to  be  the  more 
immediate  minifters  of  thefe  tutelary  mediators, 
who,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  were  efteemed 
*  Evidently  from  kgetidumt  the  gerund  of  lege,  to  read. 

in 
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in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  pretended  mi- 
racles which  had  rendered  their  lives  illuftrious. 
This  latter  circumflance  offered  a  ftrong  tempta- 
tion to  fuch  as  were  employed  by  the  various 
churches  in  writing  the  lives  of  their  tutelar  faints, 
to  fupply  by  invention  the  defefts  of  truth,  and  to 
embellifh  iheir  legends  with  fiditious  prodigies ; 
and  they  were  not  only  tempted  to  this  impofturei, 
but  were  even  obliged  to  employ  it,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  the  reputation  of  their  refpedive  patrons  *. 

All  this  was  however  infufficient  to  fatisfy  the 
demands   of  fuperftition.     The  regard  for  relics, 
which  had  been  for  fome  centuries  increafing,  in 
this  appeared  to  abforb  the  whole   attention  of 
tnaiikind.     Perhaps,  however,  wc  are  inclined  to 
treat  the  follies  of  paft  ages  with  too  much  feverity ; 
and  though  a  zeal  for  religion   will   conftitute  no 
part'ofthe  charader  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
perhaps  our  abfurditiesand  falhions  will  not  make 
a  more  refpedable  appearance  in  the  e3'es  of  pof- 
terity.     To  accumulate  relics  was  the  rage  of  the 
times ;    and  even  ihofe  who  were  lefs  inclined  to 
fuperftition  in  other  refpeds,  might  be  unrefled- 
ingly  impelled  along  the  tide  of  prevailing  cuftom, 
and  might  be  animated  as  we  are  to  the  imitation 

*  Of  all  the  lives  of  the  faints  written  in  this  century,  none 
are  more  liable  to  fufplcion  than  thofc  drawn  up  by  the  .Britons 
and  Normans.  See  Mabillon,  Pracf.  ad  Ssec.  i.  Benedidin,  fub. 
init. 

of 
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of  the  follies  of  our  fuperiors.     Many  perfons  tra- 
velled during  this  age  into  the  eaftern  provinces, 
and  frequented  the  places  which  Chrift  and  his 
difciples  had  honoured  with  their   prefence;   in 
hopes  that,  with  the  bones  and  other  facred  remains 
of  the  firft  heralds  of  the  gofpel,  they  might  be 
enabled  to  extend  comfort  to  dejeded  minds,  to 
calm  trembling  confciences,  to  fave  finking  ftates, 
and  defend  their  inhabitants  from  every  fpecies  of 
calamity.     Thefe  pious  travellers  did  not  indeed 
return  home    empty  j   the  craft,    dexterity,  and 
knavery  of  the  Greeks  found  a  rich  prey  in  the  ab- 
furd  credulity  of  the  Latins,  and  made  a  profitable 
commerce  of  this  new  devotion.     The  latter  paid 
confiderable  fums  for  legs  and  arms,  fkuUs  and  jaw- 
bones (feveral  of  which  were  pagan,  and  fomc  not 
human),  with  other  things,  fuppofed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Chriftian 
church  J   and  thus  the  Latin  churches  came  to  the 
pofleflron  ofthofe  celebrated  relics  of  St.  Mark, 
St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pantalion, 
and  others,  which  even  at  this  day  are  occafionally 
exhibited  with  much  oflentation.     But  though  the 
veneration  for  the  remains  of  celebrated  perfons, 
when  carried  to  fuch  an  extreme  as   to   be  con- 
verted into  a  fpecies  of  religious   worfhip,  is  ccr^ 
tainly  culpable ;    and  though   the  miracles  which 
were  attributed  to  thefe  remains  muft  beconfidered 
either  as  the  delufions. of  fancy,  or  the  forgeries  of 

prieft- 
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prieftcraft ;  ftill  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  the  paffion 
itfelf  without  a  foundation  in  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  impoffible  to  confiae  the  human 
aif'jdions  in  their  operation ;  it  is  impoffible  not 
to  conneft  with  the  objeds  of  our  regard  and  ad- 
miration every  thingwhich  was  originally  conneded 
with  them  *.  The  axe,  which  terminated  the  exig- 
ence of  the  innocent  and  beautiful  Anna  Bullen, 
J6  ftill  contemplated  with  fome  fenfations  of  fym- 
pathy ;  and  were  it  poffible  to  furvey  the  real 
crofs  on  which  the  Saviour  of  m.ankind  had  been 
fufpended,  the  perfon  who  did  not  confider  it  as 
more  than  an  object  of  curiofity,  muft  be  deftitutc 
of  all  the  moft  amiable  feelings  of  the  human 
heart. 

A  do<5trine  entirely  new,  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were 
prefent  in  the  eucharift,  made  its  appearance  in  the 
courfe  of  this  century.  It  had  been  hitherto  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Church,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift  were  adminiftered  to  thofe  who 
received  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  and 
that  they  were  confequently  prefent  at  that  holy 
inftitution  :  but  the  fentiments  of  Chriftians  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  manner  of  this  prefencc 
were  various  and  contradictory ;  nor  had  any 
council  determined  with  precifion  that  important 

■*  To  kifs  with  pious  lips  the  facred  earth, 
Which  gave  a  Hampden  or  a  Sidney  birth. 
*  point. 
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point,  or  prefcribed  the  manner  in  which  this  pre- 
tended prefence  was  to  be  underftood.  Both  rea- 
ibn  and  folly  were  hitherto  left  free  in  this  matter  ; 
nor  had  any  imperious  mode  of  faith  fufpended 
the  exercife  of  the  one,  or  reftrained  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  other.  But  in  this  age  Pafcafius  Rad- 
bert,  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot,  of  Corbey, 
"undertook  to  explain  with  precifion,  and  to  deter- 
mine wiih  certainty,  the  doclrine  of  the  Church  on 
this  point;  for  which  purpofe  he  compofed,  in  the 
year  831,  a  Treatife  concerning  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift-  The  doftrine  of 
Pafcafius  amounted  in  general  to  the  two  following 
propofitions  :  Firft,  that,  after  the  confecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  fupper,  nothing 
remained  of  thefe  fymbols  but  the  outward  figure, 
under  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were 
really  and  locally  prefent  j  and  fecondly,  that  the 
body  of  Chrift,  thus  prefent  in  the  eucharifl,  was 
the  fame  body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  which 
fuffered  upon  the  crofs,  and  was  raifed  from  the 
dead  *.  This  new  doftrine,  and  efpecially  the 
fecond  propofition,  excited,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
peded,  the  aftonifhment  of  many.  It  was  oppof- 
ed  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  Heribald,  and  others; 
though  they  did  not  all  refute  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, nor  upon  the  fame   principles.     Charles  the 

*  The  fame  abfurd  fanatic  maintained  that  the  delivery  of 
the  Virgin  was  performed  in  a  miraculous  manner,  without  the 
womb  being  openedf      Sueur,  818. 

Bald, 
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BaJd,  upon  this  occafion,  ordered  the  famous  Ra- 
tramn  and  Johannes  Scotus  to  draw  up  a  ciearand 
rational  explication  of  that  important  dodrine, 
which  Radbert  feemed  to  have  fo  egregiouHy  cor- 
rupted. Thefe  learned  divines  executed  with  zeal 
^nd  diligence  the  order  of  the  emperor.  The 
treatife  of  Scotus  periflied  in  the  ruins  of  timej  but 
that  of  Ratramn  is  ftill  extant,  and  furniQied  am- 
ple matter  of  difpute  both  in  the  laft  and  prefent 
century.  It  is  rernarkable  that,  in  this  contro- 
verfy,  each  of  the  contending  parties  were  almoft 
as  much  divided  among  themfelvcs  as  they  were 
at  variance  with  their  adverfaries.  Radbert,  who 
began  the  dir[:!Ute,  contradicts  himfelf  in  many- 
places,  departs  from  his  own  principles,  and  main- 
tains, in  one  part  of  his  book,  conclufions  which  he 
had  difavowed  in  another.  His  principal  adver- 
fary,  Bertramn  or  Ratramn,  feems  in  fomerefpeds 
liable  to  the  fame  charge  :  he  appears  to  follow  in 
general  the  dodtrine  of  thofe  who  deny  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift  are  really  prefent  in  the 
holy  facrament ;  and  to  afBrm,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  are  only  reprefented  by  the  bread  and 
wine,  as  their  figns  or  fymbols.  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena,  whofe  philofophical  genius  rendered  him 
more  accurate,  and  fpread  through  his  writings 
that  logical  precifion  fo  much  wanted  and  fo  high- 
ly deilralble  in  polemical  produdlions,  was  the  only 
difputant  in  this  conteil  who  expreifed  his  fenti- 
mcnts  with  perlpicuity,  method,  and  confiftcncy  ; 

and 
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and  declared  plainly  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
the  figns  and  lymbols  of  ihe  abfent  body  and  blood 
of  Chrift.  The  other  divines  of  this  age  flufluate 
in  their  opinions,  exprefs  themfelves  with  ambiguity, 
and  embrace  and  reject  the  fame  tenets  at  different 
times,  as  if  they  had  no  fixed  or  permansnt  princi- 
ples. 

Scarcely  any  alterations  took  place  in  the  form 
of  church  government  during  this  century  :  the 
only  event  of  this  kind  indeed  worthy  of  notice 
was  the  abolition  of  the  choro-epifcopi,  or  rural 
bifliops,  in  the  vveflern  church ;  who,  being  dif- 
covered  not  to  be  true  bifhops,  were  deprived  of 
their  fees,  and  the  order  difcontinued  by  the  pope's 
decree.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  a  number 
of  new  convents  were  erefted,  and  fome  new 
orders  of  regulars  eflablifhed  ;  in  particular  the 
order  of  canons  regular  of  St.  James  la  Spada, 
which  was  inftituted  in  830  by  Don  Ramirus,  king 
of  Leon. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enter  into  an  exadl  enu- 
meration of  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
were  now  introduced,  and  of  which  fome  were  ad- 
opted by  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians,  and 
others  only  by  certain  churches.  It  will  be  necef- 
fary,  therefore,  to  difmifsthis  fubjefb  with  a  general 
ftatement  only,  and  point  out  the  fources  from 
which  the  curious  reader  may  derive  a  more  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  abfurdities  of  this  fuper- 
ftitious  age.     The  bodies  of  the  faints  tranfported 

Vol..  I.  Kk  from 
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from  foreign  countries,  or  difcovered  at  home  by 
the  induftry  and  diligence  of  pious  or  defigning 
priefts,  not  only  obliged  the  rulers  of  the  church  to 
augment  the  number  of  feftivals  or  holidays  already 
eilablifhed,  but  alfo  to  diverllfy  the  ceremonies  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  each  faint  might  have  his  pe- 
culiar v/orfnip.  As  the  authority  alfo  and  credit 
cf  the  clergy  depended  much  upon  the  high  opi- 
nion which  was  entertained  of  the  virtue  and  merit 
pf  the  faints  they  had  canonized  and  prefented  to 
the  multitude  as  objeds  of  religious  veneration, 
it  was  neceiTary  to  amufe  and  furprife  them  by 
a  variety  of  pompous  and  ftriking  ceremonies, 
by  images,  procefTions,  and  fimilar  inventions. 
Among  other  novelties,  the  feaft  of  All  Saints  was 
added  in  835,  by  Gregory  IV".  to  the,  Latin  ca- 
lendar*; and  the  feftival  of  St.  Michael,  which 
had  been  long  obferved  with  the  greateft  marks  of 
devotion  by  the  Orientals  and  Italians,  began  now 
to  be  refpeded  more  zealoully  and  univerfally 
among  the  Latin  Chriftians  -f.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed 
that  the  cuftom  of  carrying  the  crofs  before  the 
pope  commenced  in  this  century. 

It  w\as  not  only  in  the  folemn  ads  of  religious 
■worlhip  that  fuperftitlon  reigned  with  an  unlimited 
fway ;   its  influence  extended  even  to  the  affairs 

*  See  Mablllon,  De  Re  Diplomatica,  p.  537. 

\  The  holidays,  or  felliivals  of  die  faints,  were  as  yet  hut  few 
in  number  among  the  Latins,  as  appears  from  a  poem  of  Florus, 
puMiftied  by  Martene  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Thefaurus 
Anccdotor.  p.  505. 

a  ■  of 
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of  civil  life,  and  was  obfervable  in  moft  of  the 
tranfaclions  of  men  ;  particularly  among  the  Latia 
Chriftians,  who  retained,  with  more  obftinaCy  than 
the  Greeks,  a  multitude  of  cuftoms,  which  derived 
their  origin  from  the  rites  of  paganifm,  the  true 
and  original  fource  of  thofe  barbarous  inftitutions 
that  prevailed  during  this  and  the  following  cen- 
tury :  fuch  were  the  various  methods  by  which  it 
was  ufual  for  perfons  acciifed  to  prove  their  inno- 
cence in  doubtful  cafes,  either  by  the  trial  of  cold 
water,  by  fingle  combat,  by  fire  ordeal,  or  the 
crofs. 

In  the  trial  of  cold  water,  the  perfon  accufed 
had  the  right  foot  and  the  left  hand  bound  together, 
and  was  in  this  pofture  thrown  naked  into  the 
water:  if  he  funk,  he  was  acquitted  j  but  if  he 
floated  upon  the  furface,  this  was  confidered  as  an 
evidence  of  guilt.  The  mod  refpedable  authors 
attribute  the  invention  of  this  fuperftitious  trial  to 
Pope  Eugenius  II.  Baluzius  has  inferted,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  Capltularia,  the  folemn  forms 
of  prayer  and  proteftation  which  Eugenius  had 
caufed  to  be  drawn  up,  as  an  introduction  to  this 

abfurd  and  cruel  pradice*. 

The 

*  Fleury  and  Spanhclm  alfo  confider  this  pontiff  as  Its  firft 
inventor:  on  the  other  hand.  Father  Le  Brun,  aprieftofthfe 
oratory,  maintains  (in  his  Hiftoire  Critique  des  Pratiques  Siiper- 
llitieufes,  torn.  ii.  p.  140,  &c.  edit.  d'Amfterdam)  that  this  cuf* 
torn  was  much  more  ancient  than  Eugenius,  and  his  reafons  are 
not  unworthy  of  attention.     Be  that  as  it  n\^y,  this  cuftom  was 

K  k  2  condei^ned 
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The  trial  by  duel,  or  fingle  combat,  was  intro" 
duced  towards  the  concUifion  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  Gondcbaiid>  king  of  the  Burgundians,  after  the 
abufe  of  oaths  had  occafioned  the  moft  horrible 
perjuries,  and  opened  a  door  to-every  fpeciesof  in- 
juftice.  The  duel  was  then  added  to  the  oath  by 
Gondebaud-:-  ihc  fuccefsful  combataat  was  fvjp- 
pofed  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  this  barbarous  teft 
of  truth  and  juftice  was,  in  fpite  of  humanity  and 
common  fenfe,  adopted  by  the  Lombards,  French, 
and  Germans,  and  borrowed  from  them  by  othei 
nations.  It  was  prohibited  firft  in  the  year  835^ 
in  the  third  council  of  Valence  in  Dauphiny. 

The  tire  ordeal'  was  i^raclifed  in  different  modes. 
The  ac6ufcd  either  held  a  burning  ball  of  iron  ia 
his  hand,  or  was  obhged  ta  walk  bare-foot  upon 
heated  plough-lhares,  the  number  of  which  was 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  or  enormity 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him ;  and  fomsetimcs  a 
glove  of  red-hot  iron  was  ufed  on  this  occafion. 
If  in  thcfe  trials  the  perfon  imvpeached  remained 
unhurt,  and  difcovered  no  fignsofpain,  he  was 
difcharged  as  innocent  j  otherwife  he  was  puniQied 
as  guilty*. 

The 

eondemncd  and  abrogated  at  tlie  requefl,  or  rather  by  the  aw- 
thorlty,  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  about  the  year  829.  It  was  how- 
ever revived ;  and  was  praftifcd  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries. 

*  The  firft  account  wc  have  of  Chriftians  appealing  to  this 
fpccies  of  trial,  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of  Sim- 

pliciiis^ 
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The  trial  by  the  crofs  was  made  by  obliging  ihe 
contending  parties  to  ftretch  out  their  arms ;  and 
he  that  continued  the  longed  in  this  pofture,  gained 
the  caufe. 

plicius,  bifliop  of  Autun,  who  lived  Iti  the  fourth  century.  Tin's 
prelate,  as  we  are  informed,  before. his  promotion  to  the  epifcopal 
ordet;,  had  married  a  wife  who  loved  him  tenderly,  and  who, 
unwilling  to  quit  him  after  his  advancement,  continued  to  flecp 
in  the  fame  chamber  with  her  fpoufe.  The  fandtlty  of  Simplicius 
fiiffeFed  by  his  wife's  affeftion  ;  it  was  rumoured  ^hat  the  holy 
man,  though  a  bifliop,  perfilled,  in  oppofition  t*  the  :ecclefialli- 
cal  canons,  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  matrimony.  Upon  which  the 
dame,  in  prefence  of  a  great  concourfc  of  people,  took  up  afCoa- 
fiderable  quantity  of  burning  coals,  which  fhe  held  in  her  clothes, 
and  appliedto  h.er'Lrea'ft,  without  the  leafl  Injury  to  her  perfon, 
or  damage  to  her  garments,  asthe  legend  fays;  andher  "Example 
-being  followed  by  her  hufband  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  the  igno- 
rant multitude  admired  the  miracle,  and  proclaimed  the  inno- 
cence of  the  pious  pair.  Bricius,  or  St.  Brice  (whom  Mr. 
■Collier,  In  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  23  x, 
reprefents  by  miftake  as  the  firft  Chrif^ian  who  endeavoured  to 
.clear  himfelf  in  this  way),  played  a  trick  of  mu«h.  the  fame  ^-4^ 
U'.re  in  the  fifth  century. 
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,  CHAP.  ni. 

Of  THE  SEqXS  WHICH  APPJIARED  IN  THE  NINTH 
CENTyRY. 

J*redejlinanans—Abrahamwns — Perjecutionoftbe 

PauHcians, 

TH  E  fpirit  of  innovation  will  generally  be 
found  to  accompany  the  fpirit  of  enquiry. 
But  from  the  feventh  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  the  church  was  involved  in  dark  and 
mifty  ftilnefs.  The  notions  alfo  which  were  en-r 
tertained  of  the  infallibility  of  councils  and  of 
patriarchs,  fufliciently  repreffed  the  enterpriiing 
fpirit  of  thofe  who  indulged  fpeculation  in  lefs 
diftinguifhed  fituations  ;  ihat  portion  of  the  hif- 
tory,  therefore,  which  is  appropriated  to  contro- 
verfies  and  to  fefls,  has  been  gradually  contra6l-r 
4ng ;  and  in  this  and  the  fucceeding  century 
an  almoft  perfed  unanimity,  in  ignorance  at 
leaf!:,  feems  to  have  pervaded  each  of  .the  tWQ 
^reat  bodies  of  eaftern  and  weflern  Chriftians. 

Thofe  difputes  however,   which    have  fo  fre- 
quently   divided    and    perplexed    the   Chrifliar^ 
"Svorld,  thofe  concerning  the  predellinatipn  of  man- 
kind 
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kind  and  the  divine  grace,  were  revived  in  this 
century  by  a  French  monk  of  the  name  of  Gode-?, 
fchald  *.  This  uncharitable  innovator  main-' 
tained,  that  God  predefined  to  eternal  death  a 
certain  number  of  men,  for  whom  Jefus  Chrift 
would  not  die  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  predeflined 
others  to  falvation  by  an  effed  of  his  good  plea- 
fure.  The  firll  who  condemned  this  doftrine  was 
archbifhop  Raban,  in  a  council  held  at  Mentz  ia 
848.  But  Hincmar,  archbiQiop  of  Rheims,  noc 
content  with  confirming  this  fentence,  in  another 
fynod,  in  the  following  year,  fubjefted  the  un- 
fortunate Godefchald  to  a  fevere  flagellation,  and 
ordered  him  afterwards  to  be  imprifoned.  Se- 
veral writers  alfo  attacked  this  heretic  j  among 
whom  were  Pandulusbifliop  of  London,  and  John 
Erigena,  called  Scotus.  Some  alfo,  who.  were 
diftinguillied  both  by  rank  and  abilities,  appeared 
in  his  defence.  Of  thefe  were  Amelon  archbifhop 
of  Lyons,  Romi  his  fucceiTor,  Floras  the  deacon, 
and  the  whole  church  of  Lyons  j  Prudence  bi- 
fhop  of  TroyeSjLoup  abbot  of  Farieres  in  France, 
and  the  learned  monk  Ratramn,  Thisdodrine 
was  alfo  approved  by  feveral  councils ;  by  that  of 
Valence  in  855,  and  by  thofe  of  Langres  and  Tulle 
in  859. 

It  has  been   afferted   that  fome   new  opinions 
made   their   appearance   among  the   fed  of  the 

*  Formey,  cent,  ix, 

K  k  4  Paulicians  ^ 
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Paulicians ;  and,  in  particular,  that  a  party  of 
them  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  name  of 
Abrahamians,  not  from  the  Hebrew  patriarch, 
'tut  from  their  founder,  an  obfcure  perfon  of  that 
name.  The  particular  opinions  of  this  fc6t,  how- 
ever, if  it  maintained  any  fuch,  are  loft  in  the 
general  oblivion  to  which  the  flames  of  perfecution 
configncd  almoft  every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
Paulicians,  whofe  fufferings  in  general  can  never 
be  fufficiently  regretted. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

PF  LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MEN  IN  THE 
NINTH  CENTURY. 

Photius — Greeh  Commentators — Mofes  Barcepha— Munifi- 
cence of  Charlemagne— 'ChrijVian  Druthmar — l^ertharius 
—Rabanus  jtdaurus  —  Walafrid  Strabo  —  Claudius  of 
^urin — Hincmar — RemigiusofAuxerre — Agohard — l^heo- 
dorus  Abucara — Controverfy  with  the  Mahometans — Egin^ 
hard — Theganus  of  Treves — Anaflafius—^  Alfred  the  Great 
-— Reform  of  the  Laws  of  Jufjinian — Bafilican  Code. 

TH  E  mofl  illuflrious  characfler  of  this  cen- 
tury among  the  Greeks  was  Photius,  whofc 
eventful  hiftory  has  already  occupied  fome  pages, 
as  conneded  with  the  general  flare  of  the  Chriftian 
world.  "  Greece,  fo  fertile  in  genius,"  fays  the 
learned  Cave,  "  has  never  produced  a  perfon  of 
more  univerfal  abilities,  of  founder  judgment,  of 
deeper  penetration,  of  more  unbounded  reading, 
or  more  unwearied  diligence."  He  has  made  ex- 
tradts  from*  up\yards  of  three  hundred  ancient  au- 
tl?ors,  all  of  whorn  he  muft  have  diligently  flu- 
died  and  digefled ;  and  while  he  was  thus  inde- 
fatigable in  fludy,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  mofl  adive  duties  of  a  flatefman, 

and 
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and  involved  in  the  n^oft  perplexing  confequences 
ofcontroverfy. 

Hecompofed,  among  other  works,  a  book  of 
Qneftions  relating  to  the  fenfe  of  different  paiTages 
of  Scripture,  and  an  Expofition  of  the  EpilUes  of 
St.  Paul. 

The  other  Greek  writers,  who  attempted  to 
explain  the  holy  fcriptures,  did  little  more  than 
compile  and  accumulate  various  paflages  from  the 
commentators  of  the  preceding  ages ;  and  this 
method  was  the  origin  of  thofe  catence^  or  chains 
of  commentaries,  fo  much  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks  during  this  century,  of  which  a  confider- 
able  number  have  defcended  to  our  time,  and 
which  confided  entirely  in  a  colledion  of  the  ex- 
plications of  fcripture  that  were  fcattered  through 
the  ancient  divines.  The  greater  part  of  the  theo- 
logical writers,  finding  themfelves  incapable  of 
more  arduous  undertakings,  confined  their  labours 
to  this  fpecies  of  compilation. 

The  Latin  commentators  were  fuperior  in 
number  to  thofe  among  the  Greeks,  owing  to 
the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Charlemagne,  who 
both  by  his  liberality  and  by  his  example  had 
excited  and  encouraged  the.  dodlors  of  the  pre- 
ceding age  to  the  fludy  of  the  fcriptures.  Of 
thefe  expofitors  there  are  two  at  leaft  who  are 
worthy  of  efteem  j  ChrifHan  Druthmar,  whofe 
Commentary  on    St.    Matthew   has   been  tranf- 

n»iaed 
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mitted  to  pcfterity  *  •,  and  the  abbot  Bertharius, 
vvhofe  Two  Books  concerning  Fundamentals  are 
alfo  faid  to  beftill  extant.     The  reft  feem  unequal 
to  the  important  office  of  facred  critics,  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  claffes  j  the  clafs  of  thofe  who 
merely  collected,  and  reduced   into  a  mafs,  the 
opinions  and  explications  of  the  ancients ;    and 
that  of  a   fantaftical  fet  of  expofitors,  who  were 
conftantly  labouring  to  deduce  a  variety  of  abftrufe 
and  hidden  fignifications  from  every  paiTage   of 
fcripture,  which  they  in   general  performed  in  a 
very  abfurd  and  uncouth  manner.     At  the  head  of 
the  firft  clafs  was  Rabanus  Maurus,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  borrowed  from  the  ancient  doiftors 
•the  materials  he  made  ufe  of  in  illuftrating  the 
Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the   Epiftles   of  St. 
Paul  J  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  adopted  his  explica- 
tions chiefly  from  Rabanus  ;    Claudius  of  Turin, 
who  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  Auguftin  and  Origcn  ; 
Hincmar,  vvhofe  Expofition  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
compiled  from  the  fathers,  is  yet  extant ;  Remi- 
gius  of  Auxerre,  who  derived  from  the  fame  fource 
his  Illuftrations  of  the  Pfalms,  and  other  books  of 
facred  writ ;   Sedulius,  who  explained  in  the  fame 
manner  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul ;  Florus  •,  Haymo 
billiop  of  Haiberftadt ;    and  others,  of  whom  the 

*  See  R.  Simon,  Hiftoire  Critique  des  Principaux  Commcn- 
tatears  du  N-juv.  Tellament,  chap.  xxv.  p.  348  ;  as  alfo  his  Cri- 
tique  de  la  Bibliotheqiie  Ecclefiaflique  de  M.  du  Pin,  torn,  u 

hraits 
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limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  an  extended 
tharader. 

The  defence  of  Chriftianity  againft  the  Jews 
and  pagans  was  greatly  neglefled  in  this  cen- 
tury. Agobard,  however,  as  well  as  Amnio  and 
Rabanus  Mauru^,  (chadifed  the  infolence  and  ma- 
lignity of  the  Jews,  and  expofed  their  various  ab- 
furdities  and  errors ;  while  the  emperor  Leo, 
Theodorus  Abucara,  and  other  writers  whofe  per- 
formances are  loft,  employed  their  polemic  la- 
bours againd  the  progrefs  of  the  Saracens,  and  re- 
futed their  impious  and  extravagant  fyftem.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that,  on  fome  occafions,  truth  has 
been  facrificed  to  religious  zeal  by  thcfe  vehement 
polemics ;  and  that  they  have  condefcended  to  re- 
port fuch  circumftances  of  Mahomet  and  his  dif- 
ciples,  as  are  not  only  unfupported  by  authentic 
teftimony,  but  even  contrary  to  probability  it- 
felf. 

The  famous  Eginhard,  fecretary  to  Charle- 
magne, who  wrote  the  life  of  his  benefador,  is  ihe 
inoft  ancient  of  the  German  hiftorians  :  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  an  intrigue  with  the  emperor's 
daughter,  whom  he  afterwards  married*.  He 
founded  the  monaftery  of  Selgenftadt,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Mentz.  Theganus  bilhop  of  Treves  alfo 
"wrote  a  hiftory  of  Lewis  the  Meek.  Anaftafius 
the  abbot,  and  librarian  to  the  pope,  is  a  learned 
and  valuable  hiftorian  ;  he  was  fent  by  the  em- 
*  A  pleafant  account  of  this  intr'gue  is  related  in  the  Spcftator. 

peror 
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emperor  Le\4s  li.  to  Bafil   the  eaftern  emperor, 

and  was  prefejt  at  the  eighth  general  council,where 

he  proved  of  Infinite  fervice  to  the  pope's  legates, 

from  his  extiifive  knowledge  of  both  the  Greek 

and  Latin  laieuages.     He  tranflated  the  ads  of 

that  council,  ^ofe  of  the  feventh,  and  many  other 

a6ls  and  monments  of  the  Greek  church,  as  w^ll 

as   the  Trip^tite   Hiftory,   which   contains   the 

Chronicles    q  Nicephorus,   of  George,   and   of 

Theophane3,rom  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Leo 

the  Armeniaj     He  is  alfo  generally  confidered  as 

the  author  olthe -Lives  of  the  Popes,  which  are 

falfely   infcried  with  xlic  name   of  the  Roman 

pontiff  Damais. 

The  Englii  Alfred  deferves  the  moft  refpeftful 
mention  in  th annals  of  this  age,  not  only  as  a 
great  monarc,  but  as  a  great  fcholar,  confidcr- 
ing  the  age  inwhich  he  lived,  and  the  few  advan- 
tages which  h  enjoyed.  He  tranilated  the  Gene- 
ral Hiftory  oDrofius  into  Saxon,  and  compofed 
feveral  other  virks ;  and  fo  great  was  his  admira- 
tion of  learninjthat  it  is  alTerted  that  no  unlearned 
perfon  was  peritted  to  exercife  any  public  office 
orfunftion  duig  thecourfe  of  his  reign. 

The  Juftini^code  of  laws  underwent  fome  im- 
provement ab(i  this  period.  The  Pandecfts, 
the  Inftitutes,  tl  Digefts,  and  the  Code  were  re- 
duced, by  the  himand  of  the  emperor  Leo,  to 
one  body  of  ijs,  which  was  divided  into  fix 
parts  and  ijxtyboks :  they  were  called  Bafilica^ 

either 
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either  from  the  emperor's  father  Ball,  who  began 
the  work,  or  becaufe  they  were  imprial  conftitu- 
tions.  This  is  the  code  of  civil  Iw  which  the 
Greeks  continued  to  ufe  till  the  deftndlion  of  their 
empire  ;  and  was  written  in  Greel,  as  that  of 
Judinian  was  in  Latin  *. 

*  Flcury,  xi.'499. 
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THE   VISION   OF    CONSTANTINE. 

T  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  the  real  or 
imaginary  caufe  of  the  converfion  of  Conftan- 
tine  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  deferves  and  demands 
the  attention  of  pofterity*.  But  though  the  hifto- 
rian  profefTed  to  form,  upon  this  pofition,  a  juft  edi- 
mate  of  the  cafe,  the  laft  defence  of  the  aflerted 
vifion-f-  was  paffed  over  by  him  undifcufled.  With- 
out flopping  to  account  forfo  defigned  an  omiffion 
—•as  an  eminent  divine  of  the  GalHcao  Church  had 
pronounced  that  work  an  accurate  and  advanta- 
geous ftatement  of  whatever  could  eftabhlli,  upon 
the  principles  of  juft  criticifm,  fo  important  a 
faft  ;  a  proteftant  of  equal  celebrity  hath  not  only 
ftyled  it  judicious  and  learned  i  ;  but  Mr.  Gibbon 
himfelf  crowned  it  with  praife  § — it  cannot  but  have 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

•j-  Dlflertation  Critique  fur  la  Vifion  dc  Conftantin,  par  M. 
I'Abbe  Du  Voilln,  p.  331,    Approbation  figned  De  La  Hogue. 

X  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  par  J.  Vcrnet, 
torn.  X.  p.  277. 

§  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  voL  ii.  2or. 

claims 
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claims  to  notice  and  refpeft.  If,  however,  it  be 
declared  in  the  outfet,  that  notwithftanding  the 
merit  and  fuccefs  of  this  defence,  it  haih  failed  to 
convince  the  writer  of  thefe  remarks,  he  hopes  his 
venerable  friend,  who  fohcits  that  the  arguments  he 
hath  offered  might  be  fevcrely  difculTed  *,  will  im- 
pute the  rejeftion  of  the  miracle,  not  to  the  bias  of 
protedant  prejudice,  but  infufficiency  of  evidence 
to  operate  convidion. 

It  has  been  judged  no  light  objedion  to  the  ad- 
miffion  of  this  vifion,  that  Eufebius,  in  writing  his 
Ecclefiaftical  Hidory,  fliould  feem  to  have  pur- 
pofely  fuppreffed  it ;  for,  certainly,  a  miraculous  in- 
terpolition,  to  which  had  been  afcribed  fuch  mo- 
mentous effeds,  and  which  was  commemorated  by 
fo  many  monuments,  could  never  have  been  for- 
gotten, at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  Upon  this, 
however,  no  ftrefs  fliould  be  laid;  fince,  admitting 
that  Eufebius  then  dilbelieved  it,  his  filence,  as  im- 
plying caution,  is  in  favour  of  the  fait,  if  upon 
fuller  proof  he  were  afterwards  convinced]  and 
what  further  proof  he  afterward  had,  it  here  will 
be  proper  to  (late.  This  was  then  the  atteftation  of 
Conftantine  himfelf,  made  to  Eufebius  in  perfon, 
and  for  the  purpofe  of  inferring  in  his  Life  of  the 
Emperor  \  the  miracle  he  omitted  in  his  Hiftory 

of 

*  See  the  Preface  of  Abbo  Du  Voifin,  p.  i8. 
^  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Eufebius  that  he  was  compiling 
the  materials  for  the  Life  of  Conftantine,  and  that  the  account 
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of  the  Church.  The  effeft,  however,  of  thisteftl- 
mony  on  the  mind  of  Eufebius  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  perceive.  In  the  firfl;  place,  the  bifliop  is  care- 
ful to  obferve,  that  the  vifion,  if  related  by  any 
other  than  Conftantine,  could  fcarcely  be  entitled 
to  credit ;  nor  even  then,  if  he  had  not  confirmed 
it  by  oaths:  '0PK0I2)  n  Trirwo-ajtAEva  rov  Koyov :  but,  adds 
he,  who  would  any  longer  hefitate,  efpecially 
when  alfo  the  time  that  intervened  bore  teflimony 
to  the  publicity  of  the  relation  :  |w,«ai(&'  on  koh  0  /xst* 

rcc'JTa,'   p^povo?,  aXri^n  tu  Xoyw  Trxpt^s  rnv  j[A«p]ypt«v.  Tliefc 

now  being  the  grounds  for  inferting  the  account, 
it  is  obvious,  that,  though  Eufebius  carried  his  com-' 
plaifance  to  his  fovereign  and  benefadior  as  far  as 
integrity  would  permit,  yet,  with  great  delicacy  and 
addrefs,  it  may  be  perceived,  that  he  was  not  himfelf 
convinced.  For,  as  though  the  truth  of  a  teRimony 
depended  upon  the  external  rank  of  the  witnefs— 
if  any  other  fpedtator  of  the  vifion  than  the  emperor 
had  related  it,  or  even  if  he  had  not  confirmed  it 
by  oaths,  it  would  have  fcarcely  been  entitled  to 
credit :  nor  even  then,  if  the  diftance  of  time  from 
the  event  had  not  countenanced  the  ftory.  But 
can  It  hence  be  inferred,  that  Eufebius  believed 

was  delivered  to  hira  for  iitfertion  in  it  :  AJIs  h  t»  nx^jla  Ea&iMui; 
TotsTHN  rPA<l>HN  AmrOYMENOIS  ^f/.iv,  ,aa>;go»i  vr'fcf  Xi°^°'?i  «'^* 

ffociAiyd  Tov  X070V*  It  was  hard  that  after  Eufebius  had  been  ho- 
noured with  the  emperor's  intimacy,  he  could  not  be  believed 
without  fwearing, 

'    YoL.  I.  LI  it  ?— 
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it? — Certainly,  not.  For,  have  we  the  flightefl: 
intimation  that  he  did  ? — No  :  but  inftead  of  it,  a 
queftion  put  no  lefs  dextroufly  than  flirewdly : 
**  Who  upon  fuch  grounds  would  hefitate?"  thus 
leaving  the  emperor's  narration  to  the  emperor's 
credit.  Whatever  popular  language  then  Eufe- 
bius  might  ufe  in  an  oratorical  harangue  (which 
can  never  be  drained  to  imply  a  belief  of  the  fa<5t), 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  recording  the  emperor's 
relation,  he  was  as  little  perfuaded  of  its  truth,  as 
when  he  fuppreffed  in  his  hiflory  the  mention  of  the 
vifion.  To  the  report  of  it,  at  that  time,  Eufebius 
could  not  be  a  ftranger.  The  atteftations  of  the 
foldiers,  who  by  the  emperor's  own  declaration  were 
Equally  eye-witnefTes  v/ith  himfelf  of  the  crofs  and 
infcription;  the  ftandard  made  to  reprefent  them  ; 
and  the  wonderful  effetfts  attributed  to  it :  thefe, 
together  with  the  monuments  erected  to  comme- 
morate the  fafl,  muft  have  all  been  familiarly 
known  ;  before  the  emperor,  to  preferve  the  inte- 
grity of  his  character,  and  aggrandize  with  pofterity 
his  fame,  employed  Eufebius  to  record  the  ftory  of 
his  life,  and  with  thefe  views  related  the  vifion.  The 
oaths  then  to  confirm  the  narrative,  and  the  narra- 
tive delivered  for  the  purpofe  afligned,  were  the 
only  novelties  then  offered  to  hiftorical  notice.  But 
admitting,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  Eufebius  was 
convinced  ;  what  follows  ?  Why,  that  the  evidence 
of  all  the  foldiers  who  faw  the  vifion,  and  the  won- 
derful 
5 
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derful  efFeds  it  produced,  were  of  themfelves 
infufficient  to  convince  him,  till  the  emperor 
adopted  the  expedient  of  fvvearing. — Or  take  it 
otherwife ;  notvvithftanding  that  the  foldiers  had 
vouched  for  the  miracle,  of  which,  with  the  em- 
peror, they  had  all  been  fpeftators,  and  the  fern- 
peror  himfelf  had  confirmed  it  by  oaths,  the  whole 
of  this  evidence  would  fcarcely  have  fufBced,  if  time 
had  not  witnefled  the  publicity  of  the  fa<fl.  Here, 
after  carefully  advening  to  the  paflage,  let  us  re- 
mark the  particulars  announced.  This  relation 
then  of  the  emperor  \vas,  that,  "  near  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  the  fun  began  to  decline,  he  faw  v^'ith 
his  own  eyes,  in  the  very  heaven,  the  trophy  of  a 
crofs,  confiding  of  light,  upon*  the  body  of  the 
fun,  to  which  was  annexed  an  infcription  expref- 
fing,  By  this  conqjier.  At  the  fight  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, amazement  overpowered  both  himfelf 
and  the  foidiery  on  the  expedition  with  him,  who 
alfo  behefd  this  wonderful  vifion." 

Upon  this  much  of  the  ftory  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  the  hour  of  this  appearance  be 
fo  minutely  defined,  no  day  nor  year  is  mentioned, 
nor  any  country  or  place  ;  omiflions  that  by  no 

*  Yw£§xEif*s>oy  Ta  riXts  s-aiip»  rfowamt,  literally  t/.'e  trophy  of  tJie 
ero/s  lying  upon  the  fun  j  and  fo  the  Abbe  explains  it,  p.  313  ;  but 
from  the  reprefentation  in  the  pidure  before  the  palace  of  Con- 
llantine,  it  appears  that  t/Trt^xsijiA^oy  here  IJgnifies  placed  upon  it  ; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  helmets  of  the  foldiers,  defcribed  by 
Prudentius,  the  crofa  rofe  above  their  crells. 

L  1  2  means 
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means  favour  the  report. — Again — The  words 
TO  s-^cclmTiy.ov  a-n-av  are  commonly  underflood  of  the 
army  at  large-,  now,  if  this  be  the  fenfe  they  were 
meant  to  imply,  how  hardened  againft  proof  muft 
Eufebius  have  been,  to  refill,  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether, and  rnore,  the  eye-witnefsof  fomany  thou- 

lands,    and  that  too,  o-xi  v.oi.\  o  [Xila  rocjrcc  ■x^PO)/o;,  aXri^n 

ru  Xoyxi  TTx^i^^  rnv  (jt-ccprvpiav,   when  every  teftimony 
time  could  adduce  had  concurred  to  witnefs  the 
fact ! — On  the  contrary,  if  the  phrafe  be  reflricled 
to  the  foldiers  with  the  emperor,  fuppofing  them  a 
detachment  from  the  army  to  fcrve  the  occafion  5 
a  little   light  will   break  in  to  illuftrate  the  cafe. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine  in  what  manner  the  emperor  prefaced  his 
account. — ^*  Conftantine,  refleding  that  he  needed 
a  force  fuperior  to  arms,  for  fubduingthe  forceries 
and  magic   employed  by   Maxentius,   anxioufly 
looked  out  for  the  aid  of  fome  God,  as  that  which 
nlone  could  fecure  him  fuccefs.     Beginning  there- 
fore  to  confider   what  God   to  addrefs,  he  was 
ftricken  by  the  thought  that  as  the  emperors,  who 
confided  in  a  multitude  of  Gods,  and,  to  honour 
them,  withheld  neither  vidims  nor  gifts,  had  been 
nevcrthelefs  deceived  by  falfe  promifes  and  oracles 
^ — this  hitherto  was  not  Maxendns's  cafe — ],  he 
therefore    determined    [ — notwithftanding   thefc 
divinities  (which  in  the  fame  breath  he  declares  to 
be  non-entities)  had  rendered  his  opponent  invin- 
cible 
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cible  by  arms—]  to  turn  at  once  his  back  upon 
them,  and  feek  to  the  true  God,  the  God  of  his 
father.  Whilfl  then,  from  this  motive,  Conftan- 
tine  was  praying  for  fupernal  aid,  the  vifion 
recorded  was  faid  to  have  happened.  Hence,  a 
pertinent  guefs  will  fuggeft  itfelf,  for  what  piirpofe 
the  expedition  was  undertaken,  and  why  the  em- 
peror fliould  have  had  rpaTJWT;>ioi/,  fuch  a  detach- 
ment with  him.  After  having  recounted  to  Eufe- 
bius  the  apparition,  at  which  himfelf  and  his  party 
were  fo  ftrangely  overpowered  ;  he  adds,  that  he 
"vvas  perplexed  to  conjefture  what  the  vifion  might 
mean,  and  continued  to  ponder  till  night  came 
upon  him.  During,  however,  the  hours  of  his 
ilumber,  Chrift  the  Son  of  God  prefented  himfelf 
before  him,  and  holding  forth  the  fign  he  had  feen 
in  the  heavens,  bade  him  make  from  it  a  military 
ftandard,  and  bear  it  in  battle  as  a  certain  proteC' 
rion  *.  Conflantine,  rifing  at  day-break,  imparted 
this  new  wonder  to  his  friends,  and  then  fending 
for  jewellers  and  goldfmiths  [ — how  fortunate  to 
be  at  hand  with  materials  and  tools  ! — ],  feated. 
himfelf  amid  them,  defcribed  the  pattern  of  the 
fign  he  had  feen,  and  ordered  them  to  copy  it  in 
jewels  and  gold. — "  This  ftandard,  adds  Eufebius, 
we  once  happened  to  fee." 

The  emperor,  as  he  faid,  impreffed  with  this 
extraordinary  appearance,  and  refolvingto  worfhip 

*  Eufebius  exprefsly  aflcrts,  that  the  emperor  ufedthis  flandar4 
as  a  deft'tifvej  or  divine  charmy  agalnft  hie  enemies. 

L  1  3  no 
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no  other  God  but  that  he  had  fcen,  applied  to 
fome  who  were  verfed  in  the  myfteries  of  his  doc- 
trine [ — here  the  miracle  begins  ftill  farther  to  un- 
fold— ]  afked  who  that  God  was,  and  what  was 
intended  by  the  fign  [ — queftions  confiftent,  no 
doubt,  with  the  knowledge  he  had  before  exprelf- 
ed  of  the  God  of  his  father,  and  his  refolution  of 
confiding  entirely  in  him  ! — ].  They  informed  him 
in''return,  that  this  v/as  God,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  one  and  only  God ;  that  the  fign  was  the  em- 
blem of  immortality,  and  trophy  of  his  vidory  ob- 
tained over  death.  On  this,  taking  thefe  priefts 
for  advifers,  he  was  convinced  that  the  God  that 
had  appeared  was  devoutly  to  be  worfhipped  ;  and 
hence,  filled  with  good  hope,  he  undertook  to  "ex- 
tinguifh  the  flames  of  oppreffion. 

This  precious  and  potent  tallfman  being  thus 
obtained,  it  was  conligned  to  a  body  of  fifty  chofen 
men,  remarkable  for  piety,  valour  and  ftrength 
[ — a  wife  precaution  to  prefer ve  a  palladium  in 
which  invincibility  itfelf  was  given  to  inhere  ! — ]. 
Now  of  whom  is  it  probable  this  guard  confifted, 
but,  TO  r^axiMTiHoy  a-KxVf  that  very  body  ofpious  bra- 
voes,  which,  upon  the  expedition  with  the  emperor 
to  pray  for  a  charm,  had  feen  the  very  archetype 
itfelf?  and  on  whom  could  the  high  honour  of  dif- 
playing  the  reprefentation  be  fo  properly  confer- 
red, as  on  thofe  who  could  at  once  vouch  for  the 
likenefs  to  its  divine  original,  fo  miraculoufly  ex- 
hibited on  the  fun  ? — 

To 
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To  this  falutary  trophy  it  further  belonged,  that, 
wherever  it  approached,  the  enemy  fled  ;  and  fuch 
a  fafeguard  was  \t  to  thefc  fifty,  who  bore  it  in 
turn,  thar,  inftead  of  deriving  fecurity  from  their 
prowefs  and  might,  whatever  darts  were  difcharged 
at  the  bearer,  they  palled  him  unhurt,  and  were  all 
received  by  the  flaff.  On  this  laft  circumftance 
told  by  the  emperor,  it  is  not  only  remarked  by 
Eufebius  that  //  was  a  thing  surpassing  all  mi- 
JlACLE  ;  Kai  rv  h  tJ\o  HANTOS  EREKEINA  ©ATM A- 
T02  ;  but  fubjoined  :  *'  the  account  is  not  OUR's, 
bur,  AGAIN,  the  emperor*s  himfelf, who,  with  other 
particulars,  related  this  in  our  hearing :"  ov^ 
^HMETEPOS  e'o  ?.o'ycc,  u,Xa  aula  IIAAIN  pao-jXfw?,  a; 
rilMli^ixq  a,y.ox<;  tt^o?  Vupok;  y.xi  rzloy  x7roiAmy-onv(yxvl©». 
Thus  cautious  was  the  hiftqrian  in  adducing  his 
voucher,  and  thus  ai^xious  to  avoid  being  thought 
|o  aflent  ! 

The  emperor  related,  and,  according  to  the  ex- 
preffior^, /re7;i  memory: — hence,  as  no  written  record 
pf  the  time  was  produced,  it  is  probable  that  none 
fuch  exifted,  In  the  fpace  then  of  above  twenty 
years,  Conftanpne  might  have  varied  in  telling  his 
tale,  and  thence  the  variety  of  reports  might  arife ; 
but  previous  however  to  examining  thefe,  it  may 
be  proper  to  vindicate  Eufebius,  by  fliewing  that 
what  he  uttered  in  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor  is 
no  proof  of  faith  in  the  miracle  alleged.  His  words 
are  thefe :  ''  This  religious  prince  having  oppofed 
to-  the  multitude  of  his  enemies  the  falutary  and 
L  1  4  enlivening 
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enlivening  fign  of  the  crofs,  to  flrike  terror  into 
them  and  preferve  himfelf  from  danger,  at  once 
triumphed  over  enemies  and  demons.  The  battle 
being  ended,  he  rendered  aloud  to  the  author  of 
his  victory  the  thankfgiving  he  owed  ;  he  erefted 
columns  to  announce  to  all  men  the  fign  that  had 
rendered  him  vidorious,  and  reared  in  the  capital 
a  folemn  trophy,  to  evince  that  this  fign,  at  all 
times  memorable,  had  been  the  protedion  of  the 
Roman  empire. — -The  emperor  hath  honoured  the 
figri  effedive  of  viftory,  and  of  which  he  hath  ex-: 
perienced  the  divine  virtue,"— But,  carefully  fifted, 
what  s  there  in  this  ?  Not  a  word  to  Ihew  a  belief 
of  the  vifion.  That,  fighting  under  this  banner, 
the  emperor  was  vidorious,  is  well  known  and  fully 
admitted.  That  the  ftory  of  the  miracle  had  been 
told  through  the  army,  and  a  flandard  made  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  i.s  what  no  one  will  feek  to  deny. 
Grant  alfo  that  Maxentius  boafled  dsemoniacal 
aid.  Hence,  as  the  natural  effed  of  enthufiafm  on 
the  foldiers  of  Conflantine  muft  no  doubt  have 
been  great  ;  fp  the  exprelTions  of  triuniphing  over 
Satan  by  the  crofs  of  Chrift  might  be  figuratively 
applied  to  the  fuccefs  of  Conftantine  under  that 
banner,  by  Eufebius,  without  hjs  believing  the 
vifion  to  be  real.  Add  likewife,  that  the  bifhop, 
in  pronouncing  ^  panegyric  on  his  fovereign  and 
benefador,  would  obvioufly  go  as  far  in  accommo- 
jdating  his  language  to  circumftances,  as  the  limits 
pf  truth  would  allow  :  and  that  he  proceeded  be- 
yond, 
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yond,  there  is  nothing  to  prove,  either  in  the  laft 
ciration,  or  the  account  of  the  triumph.  Indeed, 
this  is  admitted  by  the  Abbe  himfelf,  who  can- 
didly declares,  that  "  the  expreffions  of  a  pa- 
negyric are  not  to  be  interpreted  in  their  rigorous 
acceptation  ;"  and  frankly  confelfes,  that  "  there 
would  be  fufHcient  reafon  for  doubting  the  celef- 
tial  appearance,  if  its  evidence  depended  on  paf- 
fages  like  thefe*."  Hence  then,  reverting  to  the 
emperor's  account,  it  becomes  pertinent  to  obferve, 
that,  although  he  were  vivflorious  under  the  banner 
of  the  crofs,  it  by  no  means  proves  his  ftory  to  be 
true  J  and  if  its  veracity  reft  on  the  piety  of  his 
chara6ler,  it  will  be  more  than  enough  to  reply, 
that,  as  his  piety,  fubfequent  to  the  vifion  alleged, 
could  difpenfe  with  repeated  murders,  and  the 
murder  in  particular  of  a  fon — not  to  inftance  the 
perjqries  laid  to  his  charge-j^ — he  was  not  likely  to 
boggle  at  the  atteftation  of  a  fraud,  to  which  he 
owed  the  acquifition  of  the  empire  itfelf ;  efpecU 
ally  if  thofe  who  with  him  concerted  the  proje(ft, 
perfifled  in  maintaining  the  fraud  to  be  pious,  The 
queftion  then  may  be  fafely  left  to  this  iffue : 
Whether,  all  circumftances  duly  confidered,  it  be 
more  rational  to  conclude  the  ftory  a  fidion  j  or  that 
the  miracle  was  abfolutely  true. — But  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  further  accounts, 

*  Diflertation  fur  la  Vifion  de  Conftantin,  p.  31.  2. 
f  Zofimus  imputes   the  violation  of  oaths  to  Conftantine,  as 
equally  notorious  with  the  jnarder  of  liis  fon.     Book  ii.  p.  685, 

By 
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By  the  author  of  the  tract  on  the  Death  of  Ter- 
Jecutors,  admitted  to  be  I.aftantius  (preceptor  to 
the  fon  whom  Conftantine  poifoned),  the  hiftory 
is  given  with  material  variation  from  the  foregoing 
account  of  Conftantine  himfelf.     In  it  we  are  told 
of  a  '*  conteft:  between  Maxentius  and  Conftantine, 
in  which  the  army  of  the  former  prevailed,  till 
Conftantine,  with  confirmed  refolution,  and  a  mind 
prepared  for  the  vvorft  that  could  happen,  advanced 
his  troops  towards  the  city,  and  took  poft  in  front 
of  the  Milvian  bridge  :  that  this  was  on  the  ayth 
of  Odlober,  which  ended  the  fifth  year  of  Ma:?;- 
cntius*  reign  :    that  Conftantine  was  admoniftied 
in  his  fleep  to  mark  the  ccleftial  fign  of  God  on 
the  fliields  of  his  foldiers,  and  then  commence  his 
attack.     He  obeyed  the  command,  and  the  Greek 
letter  Chi  being  tranfverfed  with  a  line  bent  round 
at  the  top,  he  marks  Chrifi  on  the  fliields.     The 
army,  equipped  accordingly  with  this  fi^n,  (Jraw^ 
the  fword*.'^ 

The  firft  obfervation  which  offers  itfelf  is,  that 
though  no  date  nor  place  were  mentioned  by  Con- 
ftantine for  the  time  and  fcene  of  his  miraculous 
vinon,  yet,  from  its  being  connected  with  events 
prior  to  his  arrival  in  Italy,  it  hath  bee^  inferred 
(and  Prudentius,  with  others,  confirm  the  con- 
clufion),  that  the  miraculous  vifion  happened  iri 
Gaul :  whence  the  fa6t,  if  true,  which  Laftantius 
relates,  v/as  not  the  fame,  but  a  different  miracle, 

*  De  Mortibus  Perfecut.  Cap.  XLvi, 

Yet, 
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Yet,  whether  it  were  another,  or  the  fame,  the 
difficulties  it  creates  are  equally  great ;  for,  were 
it  the  fame,  how  happened  it  to  be  fo  differently 
told?  Surely,  if  either  ftory  be  entitled  to  credit, 
the  preference  muft  be  affigned  to  Conftantine's 
account;  for,  in  the  points  which  differ,  both  can- 
not be  true.  Ladantius  is  filenton  the  noon-day 
vifion,  and  the  crofs  on  the  fun  with  the  legend 
annexed.  Nor  does  he  rhention  the  ftandard  made 
from  them,  which  was  always  produced  with  fuch 
marvellous  effeds.  Where,  let  it  be  afked,  when, 
at  this  emergency  in  particular  all  was  at  (lake, 
where  was  this  facred  enfign  which  God  himfeif 
iiad  declared,  to  Conftantine  in  perfon,  fhouldfor 
ever  infure  him  fuccefs?  And  how  happened 
Conftantine  likewife  to  forget  the  monogram  oni 
the  fliields  he  was  ordered  to  paint? 

On  the  contrary ;  if  the  miracle  in  Ladantius 
were  another  and  later,  why  did  not  Eufebius  re- 
late it  with  the  firft  ?  Or,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
Conftantine,  whpj  to  have  that  recorded,  vouched 
•for  it  with  oaths,  fliould  in  utter  filence  have 
paffed  over  this  ?  The  only  circumftances  that 
agree  in  thefe  different  tales,  are  fuch  as  relate  to. 
xhQ  ftgny  and  the  charm;  yet  thefe  will  be  found 
by  no  means  alike.  As  to  the  charm,  or  effed 
of  the  ftandard,  it  ever  was  marvellous,  and  al- 
ways the  fame;  whilft  the  infcription  of  the  fliields 
but  ferved  for  the  occafion.  The  fign  has  nothing 
to  (hew  it  was  the  crofs  on  the  fjn;  nay,  the 

context 
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context  itfelf  declares  the  reverfe  :  for,  after  fay- 
ing that  Conftantine  was  admonifhed  in  his  deep 
to  mark    on  the  fliields  the  celejlial  fign  of  God, 
Ccelefte  Dei  fignum  ;  which,  it  is  added,  he  did; 
what  does  this  fign  appear  to  have  been  ? — Not  a 
crofs  with  the  appendages,  By  this  conquer -,  but 
the  Greek  Chi  tranfverfed  by  a  RkOy  or  in  other 
words,  the  mono2:ram  of  Chri{l"S^;  and  fo  it  ini- 
mediately  follows :  Christum  in  fcutisnotat :  he 
paints  Christ  on  thefndds,"     The  Abbe,  never- 
thelefs,  afks :  Why  call  this  monogram  a  celejlial 
ftgfty  but  becaufe  it  had  been  feen  by  the  army,  in 
the  heaven*?    It  is  anfwered,  that  Conflantine  is 
filent  as  to  any  fuch  appearance  ;    and  Ladtantius 
mentions  nought  that  the  army  had  feen.     It  was 
to  Conftantine,  in  his  lleep,   that  the  monogram 
was  (liewn,    and  if  of  this   vifion  heaven    were 
the  fcene,  the  monogram  was  plainly  a  celejlial  fign : 
but  fmce  the  term  Xpiro?,  which  this  abbreviation 
was  meant  to  exprefs,  fignifies  the  anointed,  it 
might,   in  that  fenfe,   be  fo  ftyled,  as  referring  to 
the  attertation  of  the  unclion  from  on  high,  when, 
at  the  baptifm  of  Jefus,  the  heavens  were  opened, 
and  the  divine  voice  then  proclaimed,  '*  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed," 

The  next  evidence  brought  forward  is  that  of 
Optatian,  Let  us  here  examine  the  proof  it  con- 
tains. Concerning  it,  the  learned  Abbe  confefles, 
that  "  though  in  the  panegyric  of  this  poet  on 

*  DllTertatiou  fur  la  Vifion  de  Conftantin,  p.  41. 

Conflantine, 
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Conltantine,  no  mention  occur  of  the  miraculous 
vifion,  yet  plain  traces  may  be  feen  of  the  opinion, 
that  Conftantine  was  vidorious  by  the  fign  of  the 
crofs." 

Admitting  this  ftatement  in  its  fullefl:  extent; 
can  the  exigence  of  an  opinion  evince  it  to  be 
true  ?  Before  a  conclufion  of  this  kind  be  drawn, 
it  is  at  leaft  incumbent  to  fliew,  that  the  opinion 
is  confident  with  the  ftory  of  the  fa(ft :  which  in 
the  inftance  before  us  is  far  from  the  cafe.  The 
panegyric  on  Conftantine,  which  the  Abbe  here 
cites,  is  a  poem  in  acroftics  and  different  figures. 
The  fourth  reprefents  a  vejjel  with  the  monogram  of 
Chrift,  which  together  are  denominated  ceUJltal 
figns: 

Prodentur  minio  ccelefiia  ftgna  legenti. 
The  ninth  figure  is  the  fame  monogram  ;  as  is 
alfo  the  fixteenth ;  but  in  the  latter,  one  branch 
of  the  X  is  formed  of  words  that  exprefs  the  di- 
vine proteflion  with  which  the  emperor  had  been 
favoured:  thefe  however  were  not:  In  hoc  figno 
vinceSf   but : 

Summi  Dei  auxilio  nutuque  perpetuo  tutus. 
In  another  figure,  the  monogram  bears  a  different 
form  ;  for,  between  the  openings  of  the  X,  the  five 
letters  of  Jeftis  are  interfperfed,  and,  in  reference 
to  the  infcriprion  on  the  ftatue  of  Conftantine, 
conjunftively  ftyled  the  falutary  fign.  Hence, 
notwithftandingthe  conclufion  which  the  Abbe  has 
5  drawn. 
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drawn,  this  manlfeft  variety  is  but  little  in  favour 
of  the  emperor's  vifion. 

Nor  will  the  teflimony  of  the  two  pagan  panegy- 
rifis  any  better  confirm  the  miraculous  figns.  In 
the  firft  place,  it  is  granted  that  neither  hath  men- 
tioned the  luminous  crofs ;  nor,  in  the  fecond,  do 
they  notice  the  name  on  the  (hields.  Whatever 
interrogatories  therefore  might  be  addreffed  by  the 
anonymous  orator  to  Conftantine,  or  whatever  in- 
tercourfe  fuppofed  with  his  new-chofen  God,  the 
evidence  amounts  but  to  this,  that,  becaufe  the 
emperor  had  conquered  whilft  ufing  the  crofs,  his 
llory  of  the  vifion  muft  be  true. 

The  fecond  orator,  Nazarius,  goes  farther, 
fince  he  makes  no  fcruple  of  affirming  to  the  em- 
peror himfelf,  "  that  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  all 
the  Gauls,  that  they  had  feen  armies,  which  de- 
clared themfelves'divinely  commifTioned;  that  their 
bucklers  blazed  with  an  indefcribable  flafhing, 
that  a  light  flamed  terribly  from  their  celeftial  ar- 
mour j  aud  that,  in  addrefhng  each  other,  they 
were  heard  to  pronounce:  IVe Jeek  Coifiantine \  to 
Conjlantine  let  us  go!'* — Well  might  Nazarius  add 
what  immediately  follows  :  "In  future,  O  moft 
grave  hiflorians!  be  alfured  your  narrations  will 
be  credited.  We  can  believe  the  wonders  ye  re- 
cord, who,  ourfelves,  even  now  experience  ftill 
greater.  The  greatnefs  of  our  prince  conciliates 
our  faith  to  the  prodigies  of  the  ancients,   but  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  detrads  from  their  miraculous 
ftrangenefs*."  But  whatever  credit  Nazarius  may 
deferve,  the  Abbe  himfelf  confefTes,  that  the  pro- 
digy here  fpoken  of  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  vifion  of  Conflantine  related  by  Eufebius 
and  the  other  ecclefiaftical  writersf.  What  then 
is  it  cited  to  prove  ?  At  moft,  that  it  either  was 
the  pagan  way  of  telling  the  ftory  ;  or  elfe,  a  new 
miracle  not  lefs  glorious  to  chriftianity  than  the 
vifion  of  the  crofs  itfelf. 

St.  Artemius  next  comes  to  make  his  report. 
His  evidence  may  be  thought  of  no  little  weight, , 
as  he  was  not  only  a  martyr  to  the  Chriftian  caufe, 
but  alfo  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  vilion  itfelf.  Bur, 
as  the  learned  Abbe  admits,  that  MetaphraRes, 
who  tranfmitted  his  acts  and  difcourfes,  did  not 
write  till  the  tenth  century  ;  that  he  is  an  author 
in  whom  we  cannot  confide;  that  his  original 
work  has  never  been  printed  ;  that  he  confeffedly 
hath  blended  fables  with  truth,  and  that  his  re- 
puted a^LS  have  befides  been  amended  j;  Ihould 
fuch  evidence  be  confidered  as  of  any  account? 
Yes,  replies  the  Abbe,  inafmuch  as  it  accords 
with  the  hiftories  of  the  time.  What  then  is  this 
eye-witnefs  made  to  relate  ? — "  Conftantine  de- 
clined towards  Chrift,  having  been  called  by  him, 
when  he  engaged  in  that  obftinate  battle  againft 

*  Nazarii  Panegyr.  Conftant.     DifTert.   fur  la  ViQon,  p.  60, 

f  Ibid,  p.  61,  2. 

X  DifTertation  fur  la  Vifion,  p.  67. 

Maxentius; 
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Maxentius ;  for  there  appeared  to  him  at  noon  the 
lign  of  the  crofs,  more  fplendid  than  the  fun- 
beams  themfelves ;  and  indicated  in  letters  of 
gold,  that  he  fliould  be  vi6lorious.  The  letters 
we  alfo  beheld  and  read  :  moreover  the  whole 
army  contemplated  the  appearance :  and  many 
in  thine  army  are  witneffes  of  it*." — Here  indeed 
have  we  Pelion  on  OiTa ;  one  wonder  piled  on 
another.  If  the  appearance  were  miraculous  in 
itfelf,  what  lefs  than  miracle  in  every  fpeclator 
could  have  enabled  their  eyes  diftimftly  to  gaze, 
cot  only  on  the  fun  in  its  meridian  fplendour,  but 
to  contemplate  a  crofs  upon  it — radiis  Jolis  splen- 
DiDius — more  radiant  even  than  itfelf,  and  read 
the  very  letters  of  gold  infcribed  upon  it  ? — 
Were  it  not  for  retorting  the  charge  of  prejudice, 
it  might  well  be  wondered  how  a  writer  of  fo  ac- 
curate a  judgment  could  have  been  led  to  cite  a 
voucher  like  this. 

The  account  of  Prudcntius  is  as  tollows.  In 
ftating  it  we  adopt  the  Abbe's  arrangement-j-. — 
*'Itisnece(faryjOqueen(Rome),thatyou  vvillingly 
acknowledge  my  ftandards,  on  which  the  figure 
of  the  crofs,  wrought  in  jewels,  glitters;  or  is 
confpicuoufly  borne  on   long  poles  of  folid  gold. 

*  DifTertation  fur  la  Vifion,  p.  66. 

■f-  Agnofcas,  Regina,  libens  mca  figna  necefie  eft  : 
In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refiilget, 
Aut  longis  fulido  ex  auro  praefertur  in  hadis. 
Hoc  figno  invidlus  tranfmilTis  Alpibus  ultor 
Scvvitium  folvit  miferabile  Conftantinus, 

QtJum 
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By  this  fign,  the  unconquered  avenger  Confl-aa- 
tine,  when  Maxentius  opprelTed  thee  in  his  pefti- 
lential  court,  after  paffing  the  Alps,  loofened  thy 
miferable  yoke. — What  vi(ftorious  arms  did  the 
Milvian- bridge  behold  majeftically  wielded,  what 
a  fign  the  avenging  right  hand  advance,  on  what 
a  ftafF  the  emboffed  banner  fhine,  when  announ- 
cing to  the  city  the  approach  of  a  leader,  the 
worfliipper  of  Chrift,  it  precipitated  the  tyrant 
upon  it  into  the  depths  of  the  Tyber !  The  purple 
labarum  exhibited  Chrifh  [that  is,  the  monogram] 
interwoven  with  gems  and  gold  :  Chrift  was  in- 
fcribed  on  the  bearings  of  the  fliields  :  and  a  crofs 
fuperadded  blazed  above  their  crefts.  The  moft 
illuftrious  order  of  fenators,   which  preceded  thee 

Quum  te  peftifera  premeret  Maxentius  aula.— 
Teftis  chrifticolae  ducis  adventantis  ad  Urbem 
Milvius,  exceptum  Tiberlna  in  ftagna  tyrannunv 
Prascipitans,  quanam  viftricia  viderit  arma    ■ 
Majeftate  regi,  quod  fignum  dextera  vindex 
Prsetulerit,  quali  radiarint  llemmate  pila, 
Chriftus  purpureum  geminanti  textus  in  auro 
Signabat  labarum,  clypeorum  infignia  Chriftus 
Scripferat,  ardebat  fummis  crux  addica  criftis. 
Ipfe  fenatorum  meminit  clarifliraus  ordo  : 
Qui  tunc  concrete  proeeffit  cjine,  catenia 
Squalens  carcereis,  aut  nexus  compede  vafta, 
Complexufque  pedes  viftoris  ad  inclyta  flendo 
Procubuit  vexilla  jacens,  tunc  ille  fenatus 
Militias  ultriwis  titulum,  Chtiftique  verendum 
•Nomen  adoravlt,  quod  ccUucebat  in  arniis. 

Contra  Symmachum,  1.  i.v.  464.  482. 

Vol.  I,  Mm  with 
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with  matted  hair,  fquaUd,  in  dungeon-chains,  or 
bound  together  by  the  malTy  fetter,  and  having 
embraced  the  feet  of  the  vidor,  lay  proftrate  in 
tears  before  thy  renowned  banners,  calls  to  mind. 
Then  did  that  fenate  adore  the  (landard  of  the 
avenging  army,  and  the  venerable  name  of  Chrill 
that  glittered  on  its  armour." 

The  remarks  of  the  Abbe  on  this  pafTage  are 
thefe: — "  The  authority  of  Prudentius  is  fo  much 
more  confiderable,  as  his  work  againft  Symma- 
chus  could  not  have  been  written  above  eighty 
years  after  Maxentius  was  defeated ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Symmachus,  Prudentius,  and 
others,  had  feen  and  converfed  with  both  officers 
and  foldiers  who  were  engaged  with  Conftantine 
on  this  expedition."  He  adds,  however,  that 
"  what  the  poet  here  fays  of  the  fenate  is  not  to  be 
literally  taken,  -as  though  that  body  had  acknow- 
ledged the  divinity  of  Chrift.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  kind  of  worfliip  was  paid  by  the  Romans  to 
their  military  enfigns ;  and  becanfe  the  ftandards 
of  Conftantine  prefented  on  all  fides  the  image  of 
the  crofs,  the  poet  availed  himfelf  of  it,  to  defcribe 
the  fenate  proftrate  before  the  fymbol  of  the 
Chrillian  faith*." — If  now  this  be  the  only  abate- 
ment 

*  DlfTertation  fur  la  Vifion,  p.  71.  The  fame  explanation  of 
thispailage  is  given  by  Arivali  in  his  admirable  edition  of  Pru- 
dentius:— Quum  Chrlfti  nomen  efftt  hibaro  impreffum,  ct  mos 
cITet,  ut  labarum  a  militibus  adoraretiir,  quod  femper  impcra- 
torem  anteccderet,  reiflc  ait  Prudentius,  fenatum  adorafTe  nomea 
f  Chrifti, 
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ment  in  this  account,  it  is  obvious  that  Conilan-  1 
tine  muft  have  experienced  two  miracles  and  vi- 
fions ;  the  former,  as  flated  by  himfelf  to  Eufebius; 
the  latter,  as  related  by  Laiflantius  above.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  queftion  before  put  will  once  more 
recur ;  how  could  it  happen  that  the  latter  were 
neither  mentioned  to  Eufebius  by  the  emperor, 
nor  at  all  in  his  life  by  that  writer  ? — Again  :  al- 
lowing it  probable  that  Symmachus  and  Prudentius 
might  have  known  both  officers  and  foldiers,  that 
had  ferved  under  Conftantine  in  his  army  at  large ; 
yet,  if  TO  r^«]«wTi)tov  dnocv  imply,  as  is  fair  to  con- 
clude, a  body  detached  for  a  particular  fervice, 
and  the  fifty  to  whofe  cuftody  the  fliandard  was 
configned,  thefe,  though  ftill  living  and  known, 
had  much  too  good  reafons  to  deny  what  the  em- 
peror had  affirmed  upon  oath,  and  themfelves . 
hitherto  vouched  for.  ^  As  to  the  fecond  no(5lurnal 
vifion,  that  is  ftated  by  Ladantius  to  have  hap- 
pened to  the  emperor  alone — com-momtus  eji  in 
QuiETE  Conjlantiniis — now  though  his  fuccefs  were 
miraculous,  yet,  as  he  chofe  to  be  filent  on  tlie 
fubjed,  it  can  fcarcely  be  expeded,  thofe  under 
him,  knowing  lefs,  fliould  have  faid  more.  Bc- 
fides,  if,  in  the  latter  conflid,  ihefacred  ftandard 
retained  its  power  of  enfuring  fuccefs,  the  painting 
the  ihields  were  a  needlefs  expedient^  undeferv- 
ing  a  revelation  from  God  to  prefcribe. 

Ch-riftl,  quod  collucebat  in  armis.     This  however  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  worfliip  of  the  crofs. 

M  m  2  To 
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To  the  foregoing  teftitnonies  are  added  bj'  the 
Abbe,  thofe  of  Rufinus,  Philoflorgius,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  Theodoret,Gelafius  of  Cyzicus,  and  an 
anonymous  writer  cited  by  Photius. 

In  the  narration  of  Rufinus,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  he  entirely  fuppreffes  the  noon-day  ap- 
pearance of  the  crofs,  and  reprefents  it  as  feen  only 
by  the  emperor — perfoporem — in  a  profound  fleep. 
This  crofs  he  defcribes  as  appearing  toward  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  heavens,  and  as  blazing  like 
fire,  (o  as  greatly  to  terrify  him,  till  lie  was  accofted 
by  certain  angels,  who,  add  reding  him  byname,. 
alTured  him  he  fliould  conquer  by  the  fign  he  had 
feen  :  adftare  fibi  videt  Angelos  dicentes.  Con- 
STANTiNE,  IV  TiiTcj  vi%x..  Joyful  at  this  declaration,, 
and  confident  of  viiftory,  he  transforms  into  mili- 
tary banners  the  fign  in  the  heaven,  and  adapts 
that  called  the  lahhrum  to  the  likenefs  of  the  crofs 
of  our  Lord  *. 

From  this,  the  account  of  Philoftorgius  confider- 
ably  differs ;  fince  he  defcribes  the  vifion  as  real, 
though  not  appearing  in  the  fouth,  but  the  eaft, " 
and,  as  it  (hould  feem,  not  at  noon,  but  at  night ; 
for  he  fpeaks  of  the  crofs,  without  mention  of  the 
fun,  and  reprefents  it  as  conlifling  of  a  texture  of 

*  From  the  expreffion  of  Rufinus,  it  appears  that  Laharum 
was  a  term  in  ufe  before  Conftantine  formed  this  ilandard,  which 
being  fubftituted  for  that  fo  called,  borne  before  the  emperor, 
the  name  became  appropriate  to  this  of  the  crofs : — Lobar  urn 
quern  dicunt,  in  fpeciem  domlnicx  crucis  exaptat.  H'ljl.  Ecckf. 
^x.  9. 
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iighr,  adding  that  it  was  encircled  by  a  number  of 
ftars,  fo  grouped  as  to  form  in  the  Latin  laiiguage 
-— 'PHMAinN  (^uvY\ — By  this,  conquer  *. 

The  narrative  of  Socrates  is  copied  from  Eufe- 
bius  with  fome  flight  variations,  but  that  of  Sozo- 
men  materially  differs,  fmce,  with  Rufinus,  he 
ilates  the  crofs  to  have  been  feen  only  in  a  dream, 
though  accompanied  by  angels  who  fpoke  as  be- 
fore. He  adds :  '*  And  this  alfo  is  faid,  that  Chrift 
:iikewire  appeared  to  point  out  to  him  the  fymbol 
,of  the  crofs,  and  admonifh  him  to  rtiake  one  like 
it,  and  ufe  it  in  his  warfares,  as  the  auxiliary  and 
index  of  vidory."  To  this,  the  account  in  Eufe- 
bius  is  added, 

Theodoret,  not  being  dir^sdly  led  to  the  fubjcdt, 
hath  in  no  way  mentioned  the  fhory  ;  but  fpeaking 
of  Conftantine'sconverfion,  he  compares  it  to  that 
of  St.  Paul,  "  whofe  vocation  was  not  from  men, 
nor  by  man,  but — o\j^o(.v<Miv — from  heaven:'*^  an  ex- 
preffion  equally  applicable  to  the  dream  and  the 
vifton, 

Gelafius  of  Gyzicus,  in  his  A6ls  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  thus   mentions  the  miraculous  vifion  : 

*  Diflertat.  fur  la  Vifion,  p.  78.  83.  85.  87.  go.  93.  From 
the  original  of  this  paflage  it  is  obvious  that  this  defcription  of 
the  crofs  materially  differs  from  every  other  ;  for  it  hence  appears 
that  the  outline  forming  the  figure  was  only  radiant,  and  not  the 
body  of  the  crofs,  which  being  like  the  reality,  or  wood,  opake, 
rendered  the  infcription  upon  it  more  clear  •.-^<^a,n^<^  l^  avlu 
Ko^ci  Toy  ygavov    ra   Tira  ra    ruvfn,   (punt,   A'YAfi  ?<£;^apaj^f>y,   km 

■     Mm3  ■  ■  «  The 
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"  The  battle  being  thus  refolved  upon,  and  either 
army  of  equal  ftrength,  God  declared  himfelf  for 
Conftantine,  by  lliewing  him  the  falutary  ficrn  of 
the  crofs  refplendent  in  the  heaven,  the  import  of 
which  vifion  was  explained  by  the  infcription,  t«to) 
1/OC2 — BY  THIS  coNQjJER."  To  which  he  however 
fubjoins,  "  This  account  is  regarded  by  unbe- 
lievers as  a  fable  and  forgery  in  favour  of  our  dog- 
mas." 

The  anonymous  extrafh  in  Photlus  intimates, 
that  '^  as  Conftantine, could  not  obtain  peace  from 
IVIaxentius  by  treaty,  he  had  recourfe  to  arrns,  and 
at  firft:  was  worfted,  till  the  reprefentation  of  a  ra- 
diant crofs  appeared  to  him  in  the  heaven,  and  by 
the  letters  on  it  joyfully  announced  vidlory  ;  for 
thS  infcription  exprelTed,  By  this  conquer.  Renew- 
ing the  attack,  this  vidory  terminated  both  the 
war  and  the  tyrant.  Prior  to  the  rencounter,  having 
formed  the  divine  vifion  into  the  figure  of  a  trophy, 
and  furrounded  it  with  jewels  fet  in  gold,  he  gave 
*it  to  the  fquadron  of  horfe  that  preceded,  to  bear 
before  him.*' 

From  a  deliberate  reflexion  on  thefe  various 
accounrs,  what  general  conclufion  can  be  drawn  ? 
or,  how,  to  obtain  a  general  conclufion,  muftthe 
contents  of  each  be  applied  ?  Will  it  be  faid  that 
the  aggregate  of  proof  on  the  whole  is  fufficient 
to  eftablifh  a  vifion?  It  remains  then  to  be  afked, 
if  one  vifion,  or  more?  if  a  vifion  at  noon,  or  at 
night  ?  with  the  army,  arid   awake  ?   alone,  and 

foundly 
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foundly  fleeping ? — or,  both?  if  at  noon  and  in 
prefence  of  the  army, — or,  at  leaft,  of  the  guard, 
that  bore  the  labarum — how,  when  all  were  equally 
fpe(5lators,  fhould  the  vifion  be  fo  differently  de- 
fcribed  ?    Did  Conftantine  vary  in  his  account,  at 
different  times,  or  why,  when  his  account  in  Eufe- 
bius  lay  open  to  all,  fhould  others  differ  from  him 
in  reporting  the  flift  ?    The  appearance  is  on  all 
hands  allowed  to  be  miraculous,  but   is  it  not   a 
miracle  as  great,  that  the  crofs  fliould  have  been 
feen  at  once  in  the  fouth  and  the  eafl  ?  that  Con- 
ftantine, from  noon,  fliould  have  wondered  at  its 
meaning,  till   Chrift  explained  it  at  night  ;   and 
yet  that  angels  v/ere  prefent  with  the  crols,  and  at 
once  explained  its  intent  ?  that  this  vifion    fhould 
have  been  feen  on  a  march,  and  yet  in  the  midft  of 
a  battle?  that  the  letters  on   the  crofs   (hould,   at 
the  fame  time  they  were  flats,  be  of  gold  ?  that  the 
language  infcrlbed    fhould  be  Greek,  and  yet  not 
Greek,  but  Latin  ?  that  the  fhandard  fhould  con- 
fer vi6lory,  and   yet  require  protecftion  ?    that  the 
property  of  infuring  fuccefs  fhould  ever  inhere  in 
this  crofs,  yet  to  render  the  emperor  fuccefsful,  the 
monoo;ram  muft  be    marked   on  his    fhields  ? — 
Thefe,  and  more  contradidions,  do  the  feveral 
vouchers  affert.     If  then  to  eftablifli  a  fa6l,  and 
efpecially  one  that  is  miraculous,   fuch   contrary 
evidence  be  offered,   to   what  conclufion  muft  we 
come?  or  what  other  inference  draw,  than   this — 
that  where  there  exifts  a  prefumption  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  intent  of  the  alleged  miracle — as  is 

in 
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in  this  cafe  the  declaration  of  Ch rift  to  the  Roman 
Governor  -:  * '  wy  kingdora  is  not  of  tui^  wor l d  :'  if 
my  kingdom  were  cf  /his  'ujcrldy  tiiew  would  my 
SERVANTS  FIGHT,  [hat  I Jhculd  M't  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews :  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence,'* — 
to  fuperfede  fuch  an  objeclion  will  demand  the 
ilrongeft  of  proof.     Till,  therefore,  a  criterion  be 
affigned,   to  difcriminate,  in  thefe  different  tefti- 
monies,   between  falfehood  and   truth,   we  muft 
join    the   unbelievers    who  maintained,    that    the 
whole  ftory  was  fiftion,  contrived  to  fubferve  an 
interefted  purpofe.     Shall  it  be  anfwered,  this  cri- 
terion exifts  in  Conftantine's  relation  i  it  is  obvious 
to  reply  that,  what  accords  not  with  it,  (hould  at 
once  be  rejeded  as  falfe.     But — as  the  Abb;^  inti- 
mates— Prudentius  might  have  received  his  infor- 
inatioh  from  officers  or  foldiers  eye-witnefles  of  the 
vifion,  as  the  Martyr  Artemius  is  reported  to  have 
been  ;  on  this  ground  is  their  teftimony  not  to  be 
received,  becaufe  it  difagrees  witl^  the  emperor's  ? 
Though  the  emperor  could  not  teftify  to  the  vifion 
in  his  fieep,  they  could  witnefs  what  they  fawwith 
their  eyes  open,  as  faithfully  and  fully  as  he  ;    and 
till  it  be  proved  that  the  other  inconfiftenciescame 
not  from  the  fame  quarter,  they  are  intitled  to  pro- 
portionable credit — or  why  elfe  were  they  brought? 
— will  it  be  afked  what   credit  that  may  be  ?  the 
obvious  anfwer  is,  none.     The  ftory  of  the  noon- 
day vifion  was,  no  doubt,  well  concerted,  and  the 
foldiers,  that  compcfed  the  emperor's  guard,  pro- 
perly 
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perly  inftrufled  at  the  time  :  but  afterward,  from 
forgetfulne's,  repetition,  or  delign,  the  relation  be- 
came embeilifhed,  and  materially  changed.  That 
this  too  happened  to  the  emperor  himfelf,  there  is 
ftrong  reafon  to  think.  For  as'the  appearances  to 
him,  whilft  fleeping,  could  only  be  defcribed  by 
himfelf,  the  variations  and  contradiflions  with 
which  they  are  averred,  muft  ultimately  recoil  upon 
him*. 

There  are  ft  ill  other  atteflations  to  this  miracu- 
lous vifion,  which,  hitherto,  have  not  been  difcufT- 
ed  :  thefe  are  the  public  monuments  and  infcrip- 
tions  that  remain. — That  thefe  monuments  and 
infcriptions  refer  to  the  (lory,  it  will  be  moft  rea- 

*  If  Conflantine's  account,  which  he  fvvore  to,  were  true,  he 
ought,  when  thofe  forged  ones  were  folemnly  afferted,  and  him- 
felf appealed  to  in  public  for  their  truth,  to  have  formally  at  once 
difavowed  them,  and  as  publicly  ftated  the  faft :  otherwife  the 
atteftation  of  the  emperor  himfelf  mull  forfeit  its  claim  to  belief. 
For  this  rule  of  evidence  Lord  Mansfield  may  be  cited  : — 
**  The  attention  of  the  Houfe  [of  Lords]  was,  in  the  Anglefea 
caufe,  fo  much  fixed  upon  the  forgery,  and  the  noble  lords,  who> 
were  convinced  of  that  fraud,  felt  fo  juftly  the  confequences  of 
it,  that  you  judged  it  befl  to  declare  to  them  the  EsTABLiiiHEa 
PRINCIPLE,  that  if  they  were  convinced  of  the  forgery,  they  muft 
di/helieve  the  positive  parole  evidence  onthatjidc^  swear. 
IT  WHO  will."  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield  from  Andrew 
Stuart,  p.  26.  It  is  obfervedby  Mr.  Stuart,  in  reference  to  this 
cafe,  that  "  no  part  of  the  forged  certificate  was  written  by  either 
Lord  or  Lady  Anglefea,  nor  was  there  any  proof  of  its  having 
bee-n  contrived,  or  executed  by  their  orders  ;"  nor^  be  it  added, 
was  the  fadl  io  that  queftipn  a  mirac:<k, 

a  dily 
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dily  granted *^;  but  vvasEufebius  convinced  by  them, 
that  the  miracle  was  real,  till  at  laft  Conftantine 
fwore  to  its  truth  ?  Affuredly,  no ;  nor  after,  from 
his  own  declaration.     Nor,  in  aflerting  it,  could 

*  After  all,  what,  of  thefe  monuments,  do  the  two  principal 
atteil  ? — One,  that  under  a  banner  of  the  fign  of  victory*  (which 
the  crofs  inconteftably  was)  and  the  genuine  proof  of  fortitude 
(in  him  who  fufFered  on  it)  Conftantine  had  freed  Rome,  its 
fenate  and  citizens,  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  avenged  its  loft 
freedom,  and  reftored  it  to  its  priftine  amplitude  and  fplendor. 

PIOC.  SALVTARI.  SIGNO,  VERO.  FORTITVDINIS.  INDICIO 
CIVITATEM.  VESTRAM.  TYRANNIDIS.  IVGO.  LIBERAVI 
ET  S.  P.  Q..  R.  IN.  LIBERTATEM.  VINDICANS 
PRISTINAE.     AMPLITVDINI.     EX.     SPLENDORI.     RESTITVI 

There  is  here,  however,  no  mention  of  either  noon-day  or  noc- 
turnal vifion,  nor  the  leaft  circumftance  refpefting  either ;  which 
however  might  be  looked  for  in  fuch  an  infcription. 

The  infcription  on  the  other  was  ftill  lefs  in  point,  till  pope 
Clement  XII.  in  1773  repaired  the  arc,  and  fupplied  the  defeft. 
Originally,  fo  far  was  it  from  noticing  a  miraculous  vifion,  that 
it  conjointly  afcribed  the  fuccefs  of  Conftantine,  in  the  language 
of  pagan  ifm  itfelf,  to  an  inward  impulfe  of  divinity,  his  own  mag- 
nanimity, and  the  exertions  of  his  army  :  irjlinclu  diinnitat'is,  Sec. 
The  following  is  the  Infcription  from  the  original  :  the  printed 
copies  vary.     (See  Arivali.   p.  740.) 

IMP.  CAES.  FL.  CONSTANTINO.  MAXIMO 
P.  F.  AVGVSTO,  S.  P.         Q.         R. 

QVOD.  INSTINCTV.  DIVINITATIS.  MENTIS 
MAGNITVDINE.  CVM.  EXERCITV.  SVO 
TAM.  DE.  TYRANNO.  QVAM.  DE.  OMNI.  EIVS 
FACTIONE.  VNO.  TEMPORE,  IVSTIS 

REMPVBLICAM.  VLTVS.  EST.  ARMIS 

ARCVM.      TRIVMPHIS.     INSIGNEM.      DICAVIT 

*  That  is,  afign  e/"viCTORV,  ra,7>jp(;i ;  and  fo  the  correfponu'eiU  term 
yiywn  fignifies. 

thcfe  ■ 
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thefc  monuments  be  regarded  in  a  better  light  than 
our  own  : 

Where  London's  column  pointing  to  the  flcies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies. 

In  a  word  : — The  powerful  inducements  of 
policy  and  party,  the  obvious  charadler  of  Con- 
llantine,  and  the  opinions  of  the  time,  when  judi- 
cioufly  confidered  and  properly  combined,  prefent 
in  themfelves  an  eafy  folution  of  the  whole  con- 
trivance and  fraud.  Nor  will  the  materials  be  far 
to  feek,  from  which  the  work  was  compofed.  The 
rcfemblance  between  the  vifionofConftantine  that 
caufed  his  converfion,  and  that  which  converted 
St.  Paul,  is  much  too  glaring  to  require  a  proof; 
and  as  Antigonus,  fucceffbr  to  Alexander,  is  faid  * 

to 

*  As  Tollius,  in  the  incidental  notice  of  this,  with  other  fucK 
devices,  omitted  to  point  out  his  author,  the  Abbe  gently  infinu- 
atesj,  that  no  fuch  faft  can  be  found.  Mr.  Gibbon  hath  adopted 
the  hint,  and  improved  not  a  little  upon  it.  But  whatever  may- 
become  of  ToUius  and  his  authority,  as  tending  to  fhew  whence 
the  fidlion  might  arife,  it  is  judged,  enough  has  been  offered  to 
prove,  that  the  vifion  was  a  fraud. 

The  paflage  of  Tollius  is  as  follows :  '*  Mais  moy,  trouvant 
que  le  roi  Antigonus,  fuccelTeur  d' Alexandre  le  Grand,  s'cft  fervi 
du  raeme  ftratageme,  feignant  d'avoir  vu  au  ciel  un  pcntagcncy 
Qui  eft  le  fymbole  du  falut,  avec  ces  paroles,  '  In  hoc  Jigno  njincesy 
et  qu'il  le  fit  peindre  aux  boucliers  de  fes  foldats,  et  gagna  ainfi 
la  bataille :  trouvant  auffi  qu'un  roi  de  Portugal  a  eu  la  meme 
vifion  que  Conftantin,  et  qu'il  a  par  la  remporte  la  vidtoire  fur 
fes  ennemis,j*avoue  que  je  confidere  tous  ces  miracles  comme  de3 
finefles  mllitaires  des  grands  capitaines.       On  trouvera  dans  tous 

les 
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to  have  availed  himfelf  of  an  appearance  in  the 
heavens,  which,  like  this,  was  ftyled  zjalutaryfign^ 
accompanied  with  the  words,  By  tkis  JJoalt  thou  con^ 
quer  ;  and,  by  painting  the  fymbol  on  the  fliields  of 
his  foldiers,  was  thereby  rendered  vi(5torious — it 
feems  hardly  poUible  a  doubt  can  be  left,  whence 
Conftantine's  vifion  arofe. 

les  fiecles  unp  infinite  de  ces  inventions.  "  Preface  to  Boihau^s 
tranjlatiov.  of  LoiighiKS.— It  is  obfervable  that  Abbe  Du  Voifin 
here  fiibftitiites  a  triangle  for  a  pentagon:  f — were  thefe  terma 
changed  vvhiiH:  the  book  was  printing  ?  ] — As  Tollius  cites  the 
infcription  in  Latin,  it  is  probable,  that  he  took  it  from  a  Latin 
writer  ;  if  fo,  it  will  be  the  lefs  wondered,  that  it  fiiould  be  fought 
for  in  vain  in  the  Greek* — But  fetting  this  entirely  afide  ;  whilft, 
amongft  the  prodigies  recorded  by  Livy,  we  meet  with  the  vifion 
of  an  altar  in  the  heavens,  and  beings  of  the  human  form,  clothed 
jn  white,  (landing  near;  alfo,  of  a  perfon,  though  man,  fuperior 
to,  and  more  aiiguft  than  the  human  race,  addrefling  confuls  in 
their  fleep,  and  pointing  out  the  means  of  vidlory  ;  it  is  eafy  to 
find  a  folution  for  the  vifion  in  queftion,  without  recurring  to  mi- 
racle.     See  LivY,  book  xxiv.  lo,  andviii.  6. 
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